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circulation at all-time high — 1.250,000 



IBM IS ONLY 
HALF RIGHT. 



hey tell you — in seminars, magazine ads and TV 
spots — that today s technology enables the small- 
est business or smallest big business department to 
own a computer. And they're dead right , 

What they don't tell you is that you can — and 
should be doing your word processing «'n llu- 
Mme system. Frankly, their small business com- 
puter doesn't do word processing. 

CADO's does. 

^ n d not just plain vanilla word processing. But an 
d U new systems approach to text files and their use. 

s document-oriented word system lets you 
prepare or edit text files simultaneously with data 
P r,l ccssing tasks like billing, payroll, or payables. 
Arid CADO's word system lets you merge data- 
base records like customer or client files with text 
It automatically inserts names, addresses, 
balances or other personalized data on letters, 
forms or collection notices. Pagination, line nunv 
bfring, page balancing, and global search tt 
r cplat- e are all standard features! Communica- 
tions? Of course. 

that's more, CADO includes — free of cost — 
JUST ASK. It s a simple, English-language method 
'hat not only generates your own reports... it 
brines, enters, and utilizes data files as well! 

J - for the first time, you have a system that keeps 
c k of personnel, property, papers, and dozens of 



other things. ..writes letlt-rs or reports about them 
...does it all without knowledge "I pmgramming 
expertise! 

Finally, there is CADO software. Your nearby 
CADO dealer has general accounting packages 
and specialized industry applications ..ail on a 
turnkey basis. 

The cost? Just S3. 25 an hour which includes: 
3 CRT terminals, a typewriter quality printer, and 
lile capacity equivalent to 7.2 million characters 
oi IBM formatted files. Optional high speed line 
printers and larger disk files are available- 
Don l be hall right Write or call CADO now for 
your free 12-page color brochure on the system that 
does the whole job. . .at a price that's 100% rightt 
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CADO System* Corporation 

2771 Toledo St. • TorTanc*. CA 1213) 32£M*oQ 

Please rush me a Uxt brochure on ihv CADO System 
Z0»IV— the infa mutton processor designed tor itu-30V 
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What's happening to 
business today is criminal. 

Here are two ways 
you can combat crime- 
and its losses. 
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Crime-fighting information. 
It's free. 

The Home will send you tree booklets packed with ideas to 
help you beat crime in your business. Ideas on how to prevent 
burglary and robbery, reduce shoplifting, stop retail theft, 
outwit bad-check passers. There's no charge, no obligation 
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Crime-covering insurance. 
It's comprehensive. 

If you don't have the right protection, you could be asking for 
trouble. The Home's Business Owner's Policy offers optional 
crime-loss coverage that lets you select exactly the type and 
amount you need. The Home will help you protect your money 
securities, merchandise, furniture and equipment. Broad 
protection includes special burglary and robbery package, 
employee dishonesty, forgery/counterfeit currency and more. 



The Heme's Business Owners PoHcyis 
available in all states except Hawaii, 
Mississippi and Texas 



The Home 

Insurance 
Company 

A City Investing Company 




Corporate Communication!, 

H.-jrncs IrtlWtnOt rorrpar , 
59 Malcten Lane 
Ne* York N Y 10038 

i want to find out more about how i can protect my ousirvjti 
aR«mit crime ■nd ill losses 

□ Please send me your tree tw»Wet*on eTime prevention 

□ Preventing retell thefts 

□ Outwit! I rig bad-chock passer? 
D Reducing shophftinu Iwvies 

□ Prevontirm burglary and robbery lone* 

J Pease have a Home Key Agent call me I understand 
there's no cost or ottigat ion 
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United States, Washington. □ C 
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business and professional 
people, and American chambers 
of commerce abroad. 
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THE COMPANY WORKHORSE. 

Use. Consult. Trust. The complete purchasing guide for American business. 
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System 

>fellow 
Rages 




When you need to know who, what, where, when, why. 




Welcome 

to the 
company 

barbecue. 



Fires don't discriminate. 
They'll trikt- yi mr precious com- 
pany records along with your 
obsolete ones. 

Trvat's why we make Victor 
J'irv Master* .in insulahxl 
filing cabinet designed to keep 
Irreplaceable reccjrds from 
going up in smoke. 

The hands* imely-designed 
Victor Fire Master is available in 
vertical or lateral models and 
can double as a credcnza or 
room divider as wvll as a 
conventional filing cabinet. 

But there's nothing conven- 
tional about the way ii proiM is 
from fire, \M* put Victor Fire 
Master through 
17(H) degree ' 





temperatures tor < >ne hour, plus 
crucial sweat-out time, and the 
int. -nial temperature never w<-nt 
above 350 degrees Fahrenheit 
It met Die rigid test criteria <tf 
Underwriters' Lal»raU>ries-* 

Don't risk losing records tl iat 
are the lifeblood of your 
company. Protect them with 

VICTOR 

SYSTEMS AND EQUIPMENT 

Ble us under protection. 

•Victor FWv Miuirr 



Victor Fire Master, the most 
sensible investment von 'Jl ever 
make in office euuipmenl, 

For a free catalog and the 
name of TOUT nearest Victor 
(k-aler.call«iX)-8-W17ii7 
Or write Victor Systems ai i< I 
lit|uipment.P.O. Box 171, 
Marietta,* HI 45750 Dept.VNiy** 
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le Nation s Business 

WASHINGTON 

LETTER 



Your BUSINESS for at least the next 
two years will be affected by what 
Congress does in the next few months. 
How? Let's take a look: 



► BALANCE THE BUDGET is a mandate many 
members of Congress heard during their 
August recess. 

Fresh back from their states this 
month, members will demonstrate 
renewed vigor to trim federal 
spending, at least initially. 

But for fiscal I960, it's mostly 
too late. 

Senate Budget Committee members prior 
o leaving last month looked in their 
stimetes for fiscal 1980 spending? 
$542,5 billion. That figure alone 
dcesnH mean much* but when compared 
*ith anticipated revenues of (514.7 bil- 
lion, it means a $27. B billion deficit. 

That deficit level is smaller than 
the President's proposed budget deficit 
of (29 billion, but it's way up from 
l «st spring's congressional goal of 
$23 billion. 

* CONGRESSIONAL BUDGET DEBATE centers OD 
second concurrent budget resolution, 
*bioh must be approved this month. 

It is binding on fiscal 1980 spending, 
but outside forces such as higher unem- 
ployment can throw estimates off. 
Fiscal 1980 begins this Oct. 1. 

DEFICIT FINANCING is a major cause of 
inflation, say most business people and 
•oonomiats. 

fi ut deficit financing will continue 
through fiscal 1980 and probably beyond, 
itfcfact, several Capitol Rill sources 
aa » holding the fiscal 1980 deficit to 
^ess than $30 billion will be extremely 
dl ^ficult. Why? 
Most economists say America is in a 



recession right now and will stay in one 
at least through the rest of 1979. This 
should force unemployment up. As 
unemployment rises, so does federal 
spending. 

At the same time, revenues drop be- 
cause of less economic activity. The 
overall result t Deficit financing grows. 

ft FIGHTING A RECESSION involves getting 
the economy to peTk up, say some econo- 
mists. 

One way to do that is to inject a 
stimulus into the economy to Increase 
demand . 

The type of stimulus can vary, but one 
common form centers on reducing taxes — 
and pressure in Congress and elsewhere 
is mounting to do Just that. 

In fact, the House Budget Committee 
delayed markup last month on the second 
budget resolution, partly to wait for 
further information to see if a tax out 
would be necessary. The Senate Budget 
Committee discussed the idea before the 
August recess, but rejected it, 11 to 9. 

Mostly pushed now by GOP members of 
Congress, tax cuts being discussed range 
from 420 billion to $40 billion. Any 
reduction would take effect in 1980, and 
the biggest part of it would benefit 
individuals. 

ft ADDING STIMULUS to the economy is the 
usual way to combat recession. 

But in a period of deficit financing, 
more stimulus— either via reduced taxes 
or increased Spending— means a larger 
deficit* 

Some members of Congress and business 
leaders argue that stimulus via business 
tax reduotions will benefit the economy 
overall by spurring increased spending 
for capital goods. This, in turn, can 
increase worker productivity, which will 
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help to lower Inflation. Accordingly, 
business Is pushing for a tax cut with 
about half of it aimed at tax 
reductions for business. 

But the bulk of any tax out next year, 
if one occurs, will probably be aimed 
at individuals — or voters. It's an 
election year, 

NOTE: Full impact of any individual 
tax out next year would not be felt for 
at least an additional year and 
possibly looser. 

*■ CRUCIAL DECISIONS about the economy 
must be made by Congress this month, 
and you'll hear increased debate about 
tax outs, about stimulus, about more 
help for the unemployed and underprivi- 
leged, about reoession, and about 
inflation. 

The debate over inflation may have 
waned during the gas shortage, but now 
that gas lines have dwindled, it will 
heat up again. 

And rightly ao. for the inflation rate 
during the first six months of this 
year, on an annual basis, was higher 
than it has been since the Korean War. 

What Congress does in these coming 
months will impact heavily on the 
inflation rate. Some congressional 
decisions have already been made. 

If those who say deficit financing is 
a major cause of inflation are correct, 
America may be in for even higher infla- 
tion ahead, Including all of next year 
and beyond. 

► LANDLORD RIGHTS in disputes over a 
union picketing a tenant's operations 
nay be affected by a National Labor 
Relations Board ruling. 

Issue involves Seattle First National 
Bank and looal of Hotel, Motel, Res- 
taurant Employees and Bartenders Union. 

Contract between a tenant — a restau- 
rant '-in Seafirst building and union 
expired. Union subsequently assigned 
several of its members to distribute 
handbills In a hallway Inside Seafirst 
building. Hallway is entrance to 
restaurant and is also used by patrons 
of other Seafirst tenants. 

Seafirst claimed union members were 
trespassing and threatened arrest. Pul- 



ing of NLRB, however, says Seafirst 
engaged in unfair labor practice by the 
threat of arrest, that union has right 
to communicate its actions, including 
doing so in the common Seafirst hallway. 
Ruling handed down last month. 

»• THAT BATTLE over who oontrols public 
lands — states or federal government — is 
about ready to hit both the oourts and 
Congress, say sources. 

Legal side centers on Nevada law 
passed recently by state legislature and 
signed this summer by the governor. 

Simply, law says all public lands in 
Nevada not appropriated are property of 
the state. But federal government has 
other ideas. Issue will have to be 
settled in oourts. 

Nevada attorney general will handle 
legalities. Sources say they expect 
a suit soon, either by Nevada against 
federal government or vice versa. They 
add that state has a chance of success. 

Itost of Nevada, B7 percent, is under 
federal control. Federal government 
also controls millions of other western 
acres. 

► ON CAPITOL HILL. Rep. James Santini 
(D.-Nev.) plans to Introduce a bill this 
month or next to require the 

federal government to sell some 
prime Nevada land whioh isn't being 
used, says a spokesman. 

Half of proceeds from sale would be 
used to buy park land in Nevada; other 
half would be used for same purpose 
nationally. 

► BUSINESS GENERALLY is pleased with 
choice of new top government officials 
picked by President and hopes they 
will help to turn economy around. New 
lineup; 

Chairman, Federal Reserve Board — Paul 
Volcker. Cabinet officers: Treasury, 
G. William Miller, moved from Federal 
Reserve: Energy, Charle3 W. Duncan, 
moved from Defense ; HEW, Patricia 
Harris, moved from HUD; Justice, 
Benjamin Civilattl, promoted at 
Justice; HUD, Moon Landrieu, former 
New Orleans mayor; and Transportation, 
Neil Coldschmidt, mayor of Portland. 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



The Rare Backpacking Conservationist 



The article on public land* makes 
some excellent points [ "Land Use or 
Land Abuse," June] 

However, it indicates thaL few ex- 
cept dedicated backpackers will trek 
l nt<j wilderness areas end that propo- 
nents, of wilderness 5elilah.lv want to 
set wide a lot of land for a very few 
backpackers 

The implication is that conservation- 
ists are backpackers: they want to lock 
U P wilderness areas for their own self- 
use rind will deprive the majority ni 
the benefits derived from the extrac- 
tion uj" vital mineral and timber re- 
sources 

First of all, most conservationists 
sre not backpackers. And, conversely, 
^oal backpackers are not conserva- 
tionists. 

Swond, backpackers ond hikers are 
not a select few. According to recent 
s tudies, hiking ranks as the 14th most 



popular pastime of Americans — 24 
million adults engage in thin recre- 
ational activity, ranking it higher than 
tennis and jogging. 

Third, wilderness areas are open for 
use by fisherman, cross-country skiers, 
canoe rs, kayakers, river floaters, and 
hikers as well as backpackers. 

Once designated as wilderness, an 
area lends to get such increased recre- 
ational use that it is usually necessary 
to limit the number of people who use 
it at any one time That would seem to 
challenge the notion that onJy a very 
few hiK-kpni-kiT* will ever trek :nio 

wilderness areas, william kemsucy 
Exeti.it tit Editor 
bttrkpecker MugBzin* 
fbilfcnt HittsJTr. 

Overlhrusl belt 

Your otherwise excellent article on 
America's public lands contained sev- 



eral misleading statements about wil- 
derness studies in the Rocky Mountain 
Overt hrust Belt 

It is true that only five percent of 
the belt has been designated as wilder- 
ness, However, the rest is not open to 
development. Nearly ten million 
acres — 25 percent of the area — have 
been closed to energy exploration and 
development since 1972 by RARE 11 
and other wilderness studies and desig- 
nations. 

All together, according to the Interi- 
or Department. 4? percent of the feder- 
al lands in ihe belt's most productive 
area are effectively cloned to oil and 
B*as developmi'n: 

The averlhruM belt til ready has 
proven reserves of 500 million barrels 
of oil and four trillion cubic feet of nat- 
ural gas Estimates of potential re- 
sources have ranged as high as 15 
billion barrels of oil and 100 trillion 




'Thais a Butter building? 



Yln. tliiil is a Butkv huikling 
In hct, Vim prohahK set* 

1 ■ mMiIii! Ruilet buildings all the 

(nth: and don't know it 
Hccuuh- Bullet building 

"Iln mi.il ilcMj-11 tlu\ihilil\ ,»nl 

i-m he a», laMclu! ami iJraniatn. 

iis ,in\ huikhnji 



Yd. they arv> cm \<>\> ill 
II..- imp. .H.IM1 Uni. ,in<< I).", 

savings nl wMcrn* comi ruction 

In Itarn mure ahuut 
encrjiy -saving Hutlcr hialdmus. 
call the local independent 
OonHlrtOf who can build one 
for you Sec *Builcr Vtt'g ( u 



Builder" m the White l»jgo 
Or wrile Butler Mfg. Co,. 
Dept H I 1 7. BMA lower. 
Kjln.r- t ii i Mil MI4I 
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If s reassuring to know the Mercedes-Benz 240D 

can take you farther on a 

tank of fuel than any other car sold in America 



On the one hand, it is pure 
Mercedes- Ben* — with all 
the quality and integrity the 
name implies. On the other, the 
240 Diesel costs f 5,000 less than 
any other Mercedes-Benz — and 
can lake you t'.-i.-l miles on a sin- 
gle fill-up. Read him ihe 240 D 
can gratify both your pocket- 
book and your love offlnc cars. 

Relentless efficiency Is the 
Mercedes-Benz 240D's mission in 
life. From its sioutheaned Diesel 
engine to its four-speed minimi 
transmission to Its wind-cheating, 
acmdynamlraliy "clean" body shape, 
His an enemy of waste in all its 
forms. 

But what sets the 240 D apart is 
the fact thai iliese effic iencies are 
rendered by a solid, 1 Vi-ton automo- 
hlle that doesn't lix>k or feel like any 
"economy " Car you have ever known 

No corners an 

Certain costlier Mercedes- Ben/ 
sedans sit on a 1 10-inch wheel base 
and share a body shell notable for 
'he- spaciousness o[ its imeriui arid 
us mink That simc wheelbase, that 
same hodvlurm i lie basis of the 
240 D. 

h i- mil blooded Mercedes- 
iii us technical advance- 6 to 
1 he lull\ independent suspension, 
four-wheel disc brakes and superb 
power steering system fined ten In >-e 
costlier sedans are also toed to the 
240 D. As are power brakes, a central 
Vacuum locking system, even a 
<|uartz-crvsi.il chronometer. And ev- 
ery painstaking step of workmanship 
*nd hri-i 'lu ;:, ,„ ,,!hei models 
wide rgo . if ie 2-jf 1 1 1 1. 1 n de r hi x-s 

What's in j bread box? 

Consider the mechanical heart of 
r '»e MOD, it is it four cylinder Diesel 
engine whose 146.4 cubic inches of 
'• 1j sphiccmcru would kireb fill the 
average bread R'V Hut what leats 
'he engineers make it ptfrfi n in 

• It is strong enough to propel 
m is stibstantbl'automnhile al< ing 
hour alter In mr ,ii American highwat 



speeds, yet so finely balanced tlut 
you cruise along at 55 mph without a 
hinr of Diesel vibration or "knockT 

• It can Ix" driven for thousands 
upon thousands of miles without 
needing ,i om\eiHn nul nirie-up 
MrKt engine pans thai wi mid need 
to be tuned up aren't there: no car- 
buret it. m ' *park pluu'-.no distribu 
tor. no points. 

• It runs on Diesel fuel, still 
America's cheapest automobile en- 
ergy .source And despite its J ^ tons, 
it delivers an estimated thirty miles 

fH>> tfttlli.'H I In-- is 7 J 1 1.- EV.\ esiiniatc 
for a 240D equipped with a 4 speed 
manual transmission Jtettwmfwr 
Compare this estimate to the esti- 
mated mpg' of other cars. Mm may 
get different mileage, depending on 
how fast you drive, weather condi- 
tions, and trip length. 

This mileage and it 21.1 gallon 
tank creak- a driving range so vast 
that it is possible to go from New 
V>rk to washitigton.sighisce. tlien 
rum around and go back to New 
V)tk again -all on a single fill up 

Efficiency is standard 

The 240D's four-speed manual shift 
and Its lack of power accessories 
both reduce initial cost and Increase 
running efficiency Ika If this seems 
a touch too austere - if you choose 
the comforts of air conditioning and 
electric windows and automatic 
transmission » nvcr liic eci m< nine-. 

created by rhelr absence- you can 
order them as extra cost options 
Y-)u will still be driving a frugal 
hearted car 

lit) safety features 

Inyauri'toD. the dm t> ate ,i -ulen 
feature. The steering column and 
wheel arc safety features. Tlie glove- 
bo* door lock is a safety icature. 

riven the pn .file of the lailUght 
lenses is a safety feature - 
designed to help 
swirl slush or 
mud away in the 
atrsi ream as t he- 



keeping vour brake lights visible to 
following traffic 

Satisfying sensations 

The 240D Is » richly satisfying rar to 
drive because it is Intelligently engi- 
neered down to the line points 

One fine poml is yen^offset 
steering geometry. Simply put. it 
helps the car maintain u stmighi 1 1 ric- 
es en as von thunder > tver [h itln >k» 
Anothei is rhe sht«:l< absorber fitted 
into rhe steering mechanism, lit blot 
up thumps thai might otherwise |ar 
■.Min kijulsun die wheel 

Unrivaled resale value 

There are some things that the 240 D 
Cannot do, Foriivslance.it cannot 
depreciate drastically In value 
overnight 

The happy fact is that, over the 
past five years, Mercedes Bertz 240 D 
Sedanl have been shown to retain 
over 80 percent of their original 
value 

A Diesel clown to its soul 

Finally, the 240 D comes from the 
company that has spent n>ore years 
building Diesel automobiles and has 
built more of them < two million and 
climbing) than any other company 
in thewi i rid 

.Mercedes Hen/ see-» significant 
differences between -i I >iese! ca r and 

a car with a Diesel engine The 2-M D 
is designed as a Diesel to the core . 
its even, major component mulched 
to the unique demands of Diesel 
operation 

In sum, the 240 D is for people 
who are seriously concerned with 
driving efficiency, Ant) Mercedes- 
Ben/ has ixren seriously concerned 
with building Diesel cars, 
in it for four years or so but 
four decades or so. 
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car moves along, 
240l> am take you 63 J miles on a single fill-up 





Here'* one kmd ol calculator 
that's Ming up mere than ptem 
papef tape 

"Hie Carvon P 10 D. In ted. its 
the best selling portable printer 
rJi«,ptay m America. And because 
it's so versatile and so compact, it's 
easy to see why, 

You can check your answers on 
both 10 digit display and standard 
adding machine paper tape. As 
eaiiy to-read as it is to buy— avail 



able anywhere Theresa live mem 
ory And because the P 10 D runs on 
rechargeable batteries and comes 
in an easy to carry size (weighs 
|USt 24- OZ.l, you can carry out your 
calculating arryv/here you like. 

And, to all you thousands of 
Amer cans who don't have a Canon 
P 10 D yet. remember this, with our 
printer display, you can figure your 
arithmetic at your office desk, dou 
hie check it on the tram home, 
even figure your own calculations 
in your own home Then keep all 
the paper tape records for your 
die*; And remember, too, its a 
Canon -our technology has been 
making headlines since the etec 
tronic calculator revolution began 
in 1964 

A i least there's one best seller 
an the market wrth a guaranteed 
happy endmg-more accurate 
results for you, that is 
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The one best-seller 
you II read again. 
And ago* 




Canon's P10-D. 
The portable printer/display with 
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Wfrete Qijaifty is the constant factor. 

Canon 

ELECTRONIC CALCULATORS 



C#i&n US*, tot . UhtwjeilDMo LM Sjctm Hn tor« nrw>- WO imtuwui ljir,« fcimnuN iwniiii WITH 
itehlfM MduM M*rt Nwnon Gaonj.* HIT..': m P,i.,uun.i humm f.Jmt CnnUnj Cwfarnhi iJJKS 



cubic feet of natural gas By keeping 
these resources locked up. the preser- 
vationist groups are guaranteeing that 
we will nailer through t\i'*i' r - furl shorl 
ages, higher prices, and worsening in- 
flation caused by stendily increasing 
imports GecmciKS luhiu.k 

Virt Ptv*id*Ht 

Cody, Wj. 



A third force 

The controversy regarding the desig- 
nation of wilderness areas is more 
than just wilderness versus develop- 
ment The critical Issue of mart's right 
to leisure time and opportunity for re- 
crearion in also involved 

Unfortunately, preservationist 
groups have been extremely successful 
In couching complex natural resource 
decisions in simplistic, emotional 
terms and in creating the impression 
that only two sectors, commodity pro- 
ducer!) and themselves, were affected, 

This self-serving effort has left the 
average American unrepresented. The 
wilderness issue affects every person 
who enjoys recreation by bout, horse- 
back, snowmobile, motorcycle, recre- 
ational which', ur hiking. 

By and large, all these outdoor en- 
thusiasta will benefit from skillful 
management of public kind's to accom- 
modate their diverse needs. They rep- 
resent a new centrist alliance in puhhr 

hind issue- w. t joiik. jk 

Exreuiitw Ww Prrwidrfit 
/n/rmufifiJiji^ ftnmt'rrtnhtle 

inJuntry Awot latum 
Wuithinufon. 1). C. 

Landlocked resources 

The excellent Article on land use 
gets to the heart of the problem How- 
ever, the statistics on uff-limil-s public 
landw are considerably uml"tMai >-<i 
when one consider! all forms of gov- 
ernmental closure of lands, including 
the limbo status of vusl sicnMgt'!? 
where companies are unwilling to ex- 
plore or develop because the final dr*- 
lgnation at tin- land is unknown. 

By 1968, 15 percent, or 1136 million 
acre*, of tJ S. public landu hud been 
closed to mineral exploration a* a re- 
sult of the establishment of national 
parks, wildlife refuges, military reser- 
vations, and wilderness areas. By IfiW* 
the amount of public In ml n-n u*«de 
had increased to 53 percent (393 mil- 
lion acresX and another 14 percent 
(103 million acne) was severely re- 
stricted- 

It Is estimnti d that by thr» end at 

1979. at least 63 percent (5M.7 mil In"' 



acres) of these kinds could be closed. 
This is an area nearly the combined 
"i»e of Colorado, Wyoming. Utah, New 
Mexico, and Nevada. 

These alarming statistics do not tell 
the whole story. The Forest Service 
has. until 1965 to produce a land use 
plan. Until then, it can regulate and 
restrict mineral exploration on public 
lands it believes may be better suited 
for other uses. 

Also, there is an enormous amount 
Of land on which development would 
be severely restricted because of prox- 
imity to existing or proposed national 
park*, wilderness areas, and wildlife 
refuges, with their BtricL standards for 
minimal air. water, noise, and visual 
impact. 

We are unquestionably a resource 
c onnumptive people. However, this 
heritage has given us an unequaled 
hfe-fityle and freedom af choice More- 
owr, modern technology lh capable of 
using natural resources with increas- 
"ngly less impairment to the environ- 
ment. Public lands must remain 
accessible for natural resource discov- 
ery and development if our economy is 
10 maintain its vitality. 

DAVTD L- HTRVICN'S 

Via President 
Freeport Exploration Co. 
Denver, Cob. 

Art ua Germany 

Vour article on bus mess's support of 
l |w arts particularly interested ua in 
(*ermunv ("Business and the Arts 
Make a Perfect Match." May] 

last year. Commerce Secretary Juh- 
ni ta Krepe dedicated a kinetic sculp- 
^re by George Baker as a gift to the 
West Berlin Operahouse from the U. S. 
business community in Germany. The 
^asion was the 75th anniversary of 
^"e American Chamber of Commerce 
lri Germany. 

Business support for the arts from 
turopoan companies is largely un- 
known. The U S. business community 
■ ahowing the way oversea*. 

ROBERT S. MACK A V 

Flea Pretidtnt 
Anuriean. Chamber 

of Commerce in Germany 
We*t Berlin 



Juat wives 

The article, "Candid Camaraderie 
TJ'th the Women of Washington' 1 
I'luneJ. ma( fe tne statement: "Women 
0 Waariingtun The term is usually 
JJ*™ to describe the high-powered 

VQ * of household names in govern- 



There are many women of Washing- 
ton who are there on their own, not due 
to any marital relationship. They are in 
government service, either elected or 
appointed, and they are in business. If 
the term "women of Washington" 
means only "high-powered wives" to 
your magtuune, then it is about 20 yean 
behind the times. 

Women in business and in govern- 
ment are here to stay; we are not going 
to disappear. If your publication sin- 
cerely wants to "lead the effort to 
strengthen the private enterprise sys- 
tem to advance human progress," as 
your masthead proclaims so grandly, 
then 1 suggest you include women in 
that effort, not just wives. 

KAYS HOftSON 
Sun Du&\ Calif 

Stereotyping woman 

The- article. '"Candid Camaraderie 
With the Women of Washington," 
furthers the stereotypical image of 
womon as frivolous, silly, and only 
nominally interested in issues. 1 sus- 
pect that had this been a meeting of 
men, you would have reported the dis- 
cussions on the "issues important to 
the audience." As it was, you merely 



listed such issues at the end of the arti- 
cle — perhaps as an afterthought, in an 
attempt to legitimatize an otherwise 
ridiculous nonraport. 

Suroly there are women of Washing- 
ton — even thoye who are wivt* of poli- 
cy-makers — who carry on business. 

More and more women are moving 
into positions of power in the nation's 
businesses. Your publication would 
seem to be a fine forum for review and 
discussion of their impact. 

STACY 6. MtLlJLR 
Chapel Hill S.C. 

Guest parking 

Enjoyed your article on the state of 
the lodging industry. |"Lndgmg: More 
Room at the Inn." dune] The piece 
pulled together many pertinent fact*) 
all or us in the industry can use. 
They'll be of particular help to me 
when writing the many speeches our 
executives .-ire asked to deliver 

I chuckled at your lead. Last sum mer, 
we visited an inn in Lexington, Mam, 
and wen? shown the tree where George 
Washington parked his horse. 

kaken (ilkcha 

Mtinaftrr-Carponuc Infvmu 1 r 1 1 .n 
Hyatt Hotel* Corp 
Rntirtrmnt, ill 
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WHY THE INTELLIGENT TELEPHONE 
IS A SMART BUSINESS DECISION. 



Fat openers . Execuiune phones can bang 
you the substantial cost savings of owning 
your own phones instead of renimg them 

Bui business decisions are based on 
more wan just dollar savings And that's 
why this new Charier " Phons System is 
Such an Intelligent choice 

Charter comas Ifom Execulono. Iho 
nationwide lelephooo company with ove' 
40 years of ktadorship in business c on 
munrcaiwns Our coasMocoar.l network 
□I Incal Executone offices a your 
assurance or dependable planning. Instal- 
lation and service. 

Compnro The Inienlgenl Telephone s 
leaturoswtiri yotiraxrsKng phonos Wn 
know you H agree: Charter is smarter 
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BEGINNING THIS MONTH 
MAKE IT YOUR BUSINESS TO WATCH 

IT'S YOUR BUSINESS 



Premiermg this month on TV 
stations across the country an 
exciting new weekly half-nour 
prog ram produced by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United Stales to bring business 
issues lo the largest possjbie 
audience with immediacy and 
impact Moderator TV news 
personality Kama Small. 



IT'S YOUR BUSINESS will 
provide a public arena in which 
leading figures from business, 
labor government, and Ihe pro- 
fessions confronl important and 
limely issues and each diner's 
viewpoints Issues such as 
energy, inflation, taxes, regula- 
tion, wages and prices, profits, 
to name a lew 



For details contact Bill Datton, 
Broadcast Group, Chamber of 
Commerce ot the United States, 
1615 H Street. MW Washington, 
D C 20062 (2025 659 3167 

WATCH FOR IT 

ON TV THI S MOUTH 

becauseMSRSi 



BY JAMES J. K1LPATR1CK 



Farewell the Lollipop 



Several weeks ago. the Food and Consumer Ser- 
vices wing of the Agriculture Department pro- 
pounded a final regulation dealing with the sale of 
competitive foods in our public schools, burring some 
Unlikely intervention by the Cnngrc&s, the rule will 
become effective in January, In terms of it* impact 
u P"n society, the decree ia of minimal importance, 
but it provides a wonderfully comprehensible exam- 
ple of what ails us- Consider the licorice stick, the 
sour ball, the lollipop; end consider the power, might, 
and majesty of the U. S. government as it wages war 
upon them. 

The pending decree stems from the old national 
w^bool lunch program and its younger cousin, the 
school breakfast program. An estimated 92,000 
Schools participate in those popular federal sub&kjies. 
It is beyond cavil that the programs have provided 
wholesome and nutritious meals to thousands of 
youngsters who might otherwise have gone unfed or 
Poorly fed. 

Ten years ago, various observers began to see a fly 
bi the soup. Some children, it appeared, were passing 
U P the government's spinach in favor of candy, chew- 
' n K gum, and soda pop that could be obtained from 
vending machines. Bowing to the pressure of the 
Bchool lunch lobby, Congress in 1970 amended Ihe ba- 
a ic 1966 uc t to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to reguhite | he salt- of competitive foods. The vending 
BUJchihe lobby staged an effective countermarch. In 
1^72 the act was further amended to Leave such regu- 
lation* to state and local authority. By 1977 the 
school lunch people hud regrouped Once ugEiin Con- 
gress gave Agriculture the power to impose regula- 
tory authority. That is where we are now. A decade 
of furious activity has produced a monument to bu- 
reaucratic pettiness. 

^The pkndinc kech/lation — it is known for short as 
I the junk food regulation — does not ban the sale of 
competitive foods altogether. Not quite. The rule 
w Ould prohibit the sale of "foods of minimum nutri- 
tional value" until after the last lunch period, and it 
w °Uld prohibit even the sale of the few approved 
competitive l trims unless all proceeds inured to the 
"^nefit of a school's lunch program or to approved 
*tad.cnt orgaruV-ationt:. An item of minimum nutri- 
tjonul vul im if. defined as an item that provides let* 
han Gve percent of the U. S. recommended daily aj- 
u *ance for each of eight specified nutrients. 

Specifically, the regulation would delay or prohibit 
he sale of water ices, chewing gum, sour balls, fruit 
candy sticks, lollipops, sugar wafers, cinnamon 
Indies, jawbreakers, cough drops, gumdrops, jelly 
Ofcans, fruit-flavored slices, marshmallow bars, candy 
0ri i. licorice Micks. npuii candy, and candy-coated 
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popcorn — the whale catalog of children's forbidden 
fruits. The objectives are threefold. To reduce waste 
in the government's food service, to reduce or elimi- 
nate competition with the federal programs, and to 
encourage sound nutritional practices among chil- 
dren. When the regulation was propounded for pub- 
lic comment last winter, about 4,200 comments came 
in. Of these. 80 percent favored the proposal, and of 
these, 40 percent urged that the proposal be expand- 
ed to make it even more rest netive. 

Adkfartmkntat, spokeswoman explains: "Many 
commentotors pointed out that the competitive 
foods rule was closely related to the new emphasis on 
nutrition education in the schools. They urged that 
education must extend beyond classroom activities 





and be integrated into the total school environment 
Many stated that to tench proper eating habits in the 
classroom while allowing the sale of foods of minimal 
nutritional vnlue elsewhere in the school is neither 
educational nor conducive to the development of 
good eating habits." 

I Wrote a column about the junk food regulation in 
July, ridiculing the proposition as a manifestation of 
Big Sister maternal ism My mail almost exactly par- 
alleled the government's mail By four to one, read- 
ers disagreed with me. A reader in Oklahoma City, 
Okla . inquired if I realized that quite a few children 
"spend their entire lunch money on junk from these 
machines " A readei iti Birmingham, Ala , warned 
that my indulgent altitude would lead to cavities in 
my grandchildren's teeth. A retired dentin! in Madi 
son, N. J., said he believed the schools have as great 
an obligation to teach nutrition as they have to teach 
the three Rs. And so on 

My perception may be distorted, but 1 peer into 
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this gumball machine and see many of the great po- 
litical issues of our time reflected there. What is the 
proper role of ihe federal government? What is the 
proper authority of the states and localities? Where 
lies the responsibility of parents for the upbringing of 
their children? In one fashion or another, we grapple 
with such issues all the time. Air bogs in automo- 
biles, mandated safety features on lawnmowers, la- 
beling requirements On drugs, access to unproved 
therapeutic agents, racial quotas in schools and col- 
leges, courses in sex education — a hundred examples 
spring readily to mind. 

A long time ago, a great Virginian, George Mason, 
urged us constantly to recur to fundamental princi- 
ples Let me apply a few of these to the lollipop war. 

One or the fundamental principles of American 
government is the principle or federalism. It is 
stated with magnificent clarity in the Tenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution: "The powers not delegated 
to the United State? by the Constitution, nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people." The amendment 
buttresses tho whole concept of limited federal gov- 
ernment. It embraces the idea of the states as experi- 
mental laboratories. It suggests the benefits of 
variety, diversity, and different approaches, and im- 
plicitly it warns against the hazards that go with con- 
centrations of great power. 

To the extent that it may be said to have a eonsti- 
mtkonal foundation at all, the school lunch program 
rests upon the general welfare els*us*e uf the Constitu- 
tion Jt wmiirf he a wnrk of tortured imoginntion tu 
ascribe tt to the commerce clause. But if we believe in 
the principles of limited government and state ex- 
perimentation, surely we should urge that the gener- 
al weifure clause be sparingly applied. It is ludicrous, 
or so it seems to me, to see it invoked against the 
evils of the jelly bean and the lure of a lollipop. 

Isn't the sale of food in a public school something 
that truly might be safely entrusted to state authori- 
ties and to local school boards? Congress thought so i n 
1972. If the might, power, and majesty of the federal 
government must be invoiced to ban such a trivial evil 
as a gumdrop in the morning, where isa line ever to be 
drawn? "Beware of energetic governments." Maid 
Thomas Jefferson. "They are always oppressive." 

It is a small oppression, to be sure, to require that 
schoolchildren wait until after 2 p.m. to buy a vita* 
mili-fortified Jawbreaker, but a much larger issue is 
at stake. Our whole theory of government argues 
against the notion of h central government in /oco 
parvntiti. In a free society, we contend, the govern- 
ment is the servant and the people the masters. We 
reject the Orwellion nightmare or government as Big 
Brother, perpetually watching over our shoulders. 

To bk free — as free as the safety and order of soci- 
ety will permit — means that we must be free to be 
wrong, to be frivolous, to make unwise decisions as 
well as wise ones The government's role, it seems to 
me, is to protect the people from serious dangers thnt 
cannot be readily perceived — botulism in the viehys- 
soise, counterfeit bills, fraudulent securities. 

Proponents of the pending regulation will respond 
by arguing that there are indeed dangers to the child 



in the invidious cupcake, the horrid marshmallw 
bar — dangers of cavities, dangers of obesity, possibly 
a lifelong addiction to foods that fail to measure up GO 
the recommended doily allowance of .nutrients. 
Agreed. But surely parents have a primary responsi- 
bility to look after these dangers themselves 

My strong impression is that we have gone much 
too far as it is in yielding effective authority 
over the child to the public schools. Sex education, 
driver education, drug education, nutrition educa- 
tion, brotherhood education — the duties piled upon 
our public school teachers are unending And in the 
process, we undermine parental authority and breed 
the undisciplined permissiveness that plagues our ur- 
ban society. 

I am not arguing a case, you will understand, for 
the Mooey-Wooey-Gooey bar. the one with marshmal- 
low cream in the middle 1 ato arguing a ca.se for free- 
dom, I hold, quite dimply, that as long as an 
individual's personal conduct does no significant 
harm to anyone else, the individual should be free to 
go his own way. In that regard it is arrant sophistry 
to respond that if a child's teeth full out from junk 
food, a school dentist will have to provide treatment; 
a school dentist will cost the taxpayers money, and 
therefore, the child must he forbidden easy access to 
junk foods in the first place. On that line of specious 
reasoning, every conceivable form of personal folly or 
individual taste may be forbidden by the omnipotent 
state. Better the Money* Wooey-Gooey bar, 

With every passing generation, our remaining is- 
lands nf individual responsibility shrink in the n*ing 
tides of sialism. Like it or not, we are soon to be com* 
pelled t<- buy air bag* in our automobiles Terminal 
cancer patients, thanks to the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration and the Supreme Court, may be denied t« 
harmless elixir even if the patients know the stuit 
has no proven value. In the holy and invincible name 
of health and safety, we are swathed in public regula- 
tions. Workers on construction sites must wear ear 
plugs, even if the plugs prevent them from hearing 
the backup horns of big equipment. 

Well, tt> chiluuen are never permitted to get in 
uvci their heads, they tievei will leuin to swim 
in the deep end of the pool. And if children are con- 
stantly admonished to be good, to eat only wholesome 
foods, and never to squander their allowances on 
worthless things, we will breed u generation of dociU? 
sheep to be tended by government shepherds. Or 8* 
an alternnt ive. we will invite i hi* inevitable explosion 
or desires too long suppressed. 

It is, ns I said at the outset, no biff deal which i* 
why the U. S. government ought not to 1ml* involved in 
it at all. I hope my grandchildren grow up with 
strong teeth and sturdy bodies, and from the look of 
things at ages three, six, and nine, they seem to be 
doing fine. But I want, them also to grow up with deci* 
sion-making power, in the bureaucratic phrase, over 
their awn spending money And if they choose 1° 
spend their nickels, dimes, and quarters on the pill* 
bliss of a spun candy cone or the unmitigated joy of a 
cherry sour ball, I would not have Big Government 
interfere with lii.il choice. Up with lh«j lollipop! Ai"" 1 
down with regimentation. 
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WILL YOU LOVE YOUR NEW COPIER 

IN DECEMBER, 
AS YOU DID IN MAY? 






Hagler & Pelletier 



loM » Seventh w«£ 



If it'* ihc new Minolta HP 310, the answer is most dch 
nitcly yes. Because the remarkable LLP 310 in the plain paper 
copier you can depend tin. Day after day Month after 
month, Year after year. 

That's something we can say with confidence. Because 
the HP 310 has the kind of advanced electronic engineering 
and design you just wouldn't expect to find in a compact, 
desk-top copier. 

For example, wc virtually eliminated paper jamming, the 
major cause of copier breakdown, by giving the EP 310 an 
extremely short, straight paper path. 

And no matter what you're copying from, even 3-dimen* 
sioiui ohiecls. you'll gel raxor-sharp. clear copies. No mat- 
ter what you're copying on. Transparencies for an overhead 
projector, lined legal paper, or your own letterhead: 




Prom 54 x 8' .') to 10' i x 14 inches. 

We can say this with confidence too, because Minolta's 
exclusive micro-toner system produces the >dme ruth qual- 
ity copies you'd expect from a big expensive copter 

Hut our copier isn't expensive. 

And it has features that will save you money from the 
first day itS in your office. Like a toner recycling system, an 
energy saving stand-by mode, and an ability to copy on 
both *idc of paper. 

As for those rare occasion?, when something does go 
wrung, an astonishing diagnostic system (the kind you'd 
expect to onJy find on big copiers) tells you what to do. Or 
what to say to the repairman over the phone. Saving time. 
And saving money 

Find out more about the EP 310 at your nearest Minolta 
dealer, He's listed under '"Copying Machines St Supplies" 
in the Yellow Pages Ureal! WHM25-6400 (in Missouri: 
&00-342-<joOO) toll-tree, and ask for Operator 59. For liter- 
ature write to Minolta Corp.. Business Equipment Divi- 
sion, 101 Williams Drive, Ramsey, NJ 07446. In Canada: 
Minolta Business Equipment (Canada) Ltd . Scarborough, 
Ontario. 

The EP '310. A copier every businessman is going to love 



noli 

EP3IO 

THE PLAIN PAPER COPIER 
HXJ CAN DEPEND ON. 
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THE ECONOMY 

Gas Users Switch 
Back From Oil 

Mnny industrial gas users who 
switched to oil during the mid-19709 
because of curtailments are now 
switching back — and helping to ease 
the nation's dependence on foreign oil 
suppliers 

"The gas utility industry offset an 
average of 395.000 barrels a day of im- 
ported oil from January through May 
15 of this year," according (o Leonard 
W. Fish, senior vice president of the 
\m>Tj..-;in Gas Association. 

The gas industry expects to increase 
that to on average of 483,000 barrels a 
day through the remainder of this 
year, By year-end, the average will be 
about 450 ,.000 barrels a day n>f import- 
ed ail offset by increased natural gas 
usage, says Mr, Fish. 

"This translates into a potential sav- 
ings of about S3 billion in foreign oil 
payments a year " 

The improved pnee competitiveness 
of gas compared with fuel oils, the in- 
creased availability of natural gas, and 
encouragement from the federal gov- 
ernment are the major reasons for 
switching from fuel oil to natural gas 

Gas curtailments to American in- 
dustry between 1973 and last year 
amounted to 2.1 trillion cubic feet, ac- 
cording to Benjamin Schlesinger. 
AGA'a vice president for policy evalua- 
tion 

"About two thirds of that was re- 
placed by oil, largely because of regula- 
tory action." 

A recent AGA study indicates that 
gas could ultimately displace up to 1,7 
million barrels of oil a day 

Executive Hiring 
Slowdown Reported 

Gains In executive hiring slowed for 
the third consecutive quarter, accord- 
ing to a report by Korn/ Ferry Interna- 
tiona!, an executive search firm 

Despite the slowed hiring rate. 
President Lester B Korn says, an over- 
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all increase in hiring "shows there is a 
lot of strength in the economy-" But he 
estimates that hiring of executives be- 
low the 546,000 salary level is down by 
11 percent from 1 1*7 H The usual situa- 
tion is thai middle management pasts 
go unfilled during recessionary periods 
white corporations continue to hire se- 
nior level executives, he says. 

A demand for finance executives — 
up 20 percent from last year's 13 per- 
cent — is a recessionary sign, he says, 
because corporations seek to strength- 
en their financial controls and balance 
sheets in anticipation of toucher times. 

Manpower, Inc., a worldwide tempo- 
rary help firm, reports that "hiring ex- 
pectations for the next three months 
are sharply lower than those recorded 



for the same period in each of the past 
three years." 

Manpower President Mitchell S. 
Frometein says the hiring dip is found 
in all regions of the country and in 
most industries, especially the whole- 
sale, retail, and construction trades. 



INTERNATIONAL 

Third World Slowdown 
Will Stunt U. S. Exports 

Slaw economic growth in developing 
nations will mean slow growth for 
U. S. manufacturing e spurts in the 
next decade. 

This forecast from Chase Economet- 




During the 1980s, three problems — slow growth, high debt, and protectionism — will 
hinder U. S exports to the Third World, according to n Chase forecast 
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ric Associates, a subsidiary of Chose 
Manhattan Bank, hinges on three 
problems of developing nations 

Chase economist James McCabe 
says: "First and most basic is sluggish- 
ness in their major markets, the devel- 
oped nations- Second is increasing 
protectionism in these same markets. 
Third is the high level of external debt 
built up in the developing countries 
during the lost recession "' 

The effects of the predicted Third 
World economic slowdown— average 
real growth of 4.3 percent through 
1987 compared to 6.3 percent from 
1961 to 1973— will be a smaller market 
for U.S. technology, lower domestic 
growth, and higher unemployment, 
Mr McCabe says. 



SMALL BUSINESS 

Exemption From OSHA 
Rules Proposed 

The Semite Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee will soon consider a 
hill to exempt small businesses with 
tt ( K><i naft'ty and health records from 
Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration regulations 

The bill, introduced by Sen. Frank 
Church 'ID. -Idaho), applies to any own- 
er engaged in a nonhazardous business 
tni ploying ten or fewer people- 
Under present law, entire industries 
ar e subject ta OSHA inspection* atui 
I *cord keeping. 

"In my judgment," says Sen. 
Church, "that inherent flaw in the 
OSHA act calls out for correction." 

The bill also applies to family farms 
with fewer than ten employees 

Ten-Year Decline 
In Innovation Found 

The Small Business Administration 
P^Bdicu a gloomy future for small 
"iBiness in innovation and technology 
This conclusion of a dual agency 
J**jt force effort to identify problems 
Being smalt innovative companies co- 
inodefl with the White House review 
°« productivity in the economy. 

A rej»rt by the SBA and Commerce 
^'Parlment describes a serious ten- 
year decline in innovation among 
firms. The report blames this de- 



fine 



on government regulation and u 



of sensitivity regarding procure- 
ment and research iind development 
^ntracta, 

n *Tionr 



The report says small business ts re- 
sponsible for fiO percenl of total V S 
research and development A National 
Science Foundation study shows that 
small Arms produced 24 times more 
major innovations per research and de- 
velop] m-nt dollar than larso firms. 

"Yet the vast majority of federally 
funded research and development is 
conducted by large businesses, at uni- 
versities, and in government laborato- 
ries, with small business receiving loss 
than four percent of these funds," the 
report says. 

To correct these problems, the task 
force recommends that: Government 
regulations give special consideration 
ta smaller firms; each federal agency 
and department target a one percent 
increase in research and development 
procurement; small firms be allowed to 
buy back patent rights on Inventions 
created under federal subsidy; and tai 
incentive io encourage risk-taking be 
implemented 

The White House domestic policy 
staff will consider the SBA task force 
suggestions, according to a White 
House source. 

The SBA report and eight other task 
Force reports reflect the overall con- 
cern with the decline ol innovation 
and technology, the White House 
sou rcc sa vs. 



OSHA Data Gathering 
Dust, Says Report 

The Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration has extensive statistics 
on the causes of work-related accidents 
hut is not using the information, says 
the General Accounting Office. 

"Because of I his, OSHA dtx* run 
know to what extent fatal accidents 
might have been avoided had safety 
and health regulations been unforced, 
what fciandnrds need to be developed 
or revised, and what violations cause 
death or serious accidents." says the 
GAO in a recent report. 

"Congress intended that OSHA give 
priority to eliminating Or reducing the 
causes of deaths and disabling inju- 
ries," says the agency, adding thai the 
5,(X>0-p!us serious accidents Investigat- 
ed annually by OSHA nnd ntatr com- 
pliance officers "produce the most 
complete and relevant information 
available on the causes of the most se- 
rious workplace accidents 



"OSHA codes information from its 
accident investigations and places il in 
a computerized Hr>t-n \vMem 

"However, the coded information 
does not provide the detail needed to 
identify accident causes and trends ac- 
curately," the report says. 

The GAO recommended in part that 
OSHA use its information collection 
and filing systems more effectively, 
OSHA responded thtu beunsst- <>i huil 
gel rvst.ro in I* add if i«n«l concent rut ton 
on information gathering could dimin- 
ish efforts in other areas. 

Windfall Profits Tax 
Likely to Be Amended 

The petroleum industry may win 
one or more amendments to the pro- 
posed windfall profits tax bill before 
the final version is hammered mil m 
Congress this fall. 

According to Sen Russell B. Long 
4l>.-LaJ, chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, possible amend- 
mentfr include exempting new oil, 
stripper and tertiary recovery wclK 
and independent or very small compa- 
nies from the til* measure 

"Independents are putting nearly 
100 percent o! ihi-ir gross income back 
into production," he says "I believe 
some amendments will be agreed to." 

Before the bill went to the Senate, 




Sen Long, predicts the final wind tali 
profits tax bin will carry amendments 
favorable to the domestic o4l industry. 
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the House reduced the windfall profits 
tax rate From 70 to 60 percent, which 
means that about S35 billion n vol ting 
from price decontrol would hf diverted 
to the government. 

Workers 1 Compensation 
Laws Gain In States 

State workers' compensation laws 
have increased 40 percent in the post 
six years to implement coverage sug- 
gested by the National Commission on 
State Workers' Compensation Laws 

in 1972. when the presidential com- 
mission released its findings, only 
about 37 percent of 10 so-called essen- 
tial recommendations had been en- 
acted into state law. Today, thut figure 
is more than 77 percent, report* the 
Chamber af Commerce of the United 
State*. 

"These statistics indicate that the 
states are redoubling their efforts to 
correct shortcomings in their workers' 
compensation systems." rays Eric J. 
Oxfeld. the National Chamber's asso- 
ciate director for employee benefits. 

Chamber figures show that all states 
provide unlimited medical benefits 
and coverage for occupational disease; 
all but two states provide total disabii- 
ity benefits calculated at two thirds of 
a worker's weekly wage; and coverage 
for private employment is compulsory 
in all but three states 



PERSONAL 

Women Executives Unsure 
About Job Relocation 

Women executives offered the 
chance to move up in pay and position 
by relocating are apprehensive about 
taking the step. 

This apprehension about moving is 
mast prevalent among mnrried wom- 
en, according' to Weston Edwards, chief 
executive of Merrill Lynch Relocation 
Management, Ire 

American corporations spent about 
$3 billion to transfer more than 
300,000 employees in 1978; female ex- 
ecutives accounted for only five to 
eight percent of the transfers 
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A Computer 
In Every Home? 

Will computers ever be standard 
equipment in homes? Yes, says a com- 
puter expert at the University of Tex- 
as, although the timetable for home 
computers being as common as televi- 
sion m?L< is uncertain, 

"People will find all kinds of inven- 
tive ways to use computers," says AJ- 
fred Dale, chairman of the Austin 
Computer Sciences Department at the 
university. 

"There seems to be no end to 
growth," Dr. Dale notes. 

Since |Iie> tmd- 1960s when computers 
came of age, technological innovation 
and product demand have continued to 
increase rapidly. The computer that 
cost $1 million 15 years ago now bears 
a 510,000 price tag, he says, and the 
machine that used to fill a whole room 
is o desk console today 

New Bonds Will 
Sell for Half Value 

New Series, F.K livings bonds to be 
issued in January will bring some add- 
ed benefits to small savers, along with 
the convenience of payroll deduction. 

The new bonds will be priced at one 
half their face value, or $25 for a $60 
bond. They will mature in 11 years, 
and rounding off the date of maturity 
will bring the interest rale to slightly 
more than the stated 6.5 percent. 

The interest is free of slate and local 



income taxes, and before maturity, • 
terest need not be reported on federal 
taxes. 

Calculations made by the Treasury, 
assuming an eight percent state in- 
come Lax, show surprising yields for 
people who buy bond." whit*: in :i high 
Lax bracket and cash them in at a low- 
er tax bracket. A saver who bought in 
a 50 percent bracket, for example, and 
cashed the bonds in at a 25 percent 
bracket would have gains equal to tax- 
able interest of 10,96 percent a year for 
five years or 12,66 annually over 40 
yea rs 



AGRIBUSINESS 

Amendments to Ease 
Farm Financing 

Family farmi and buiinessM that 
furnish farmers with custom serviced 
will find it easier to obtain financing if 
the Farm Credit Administration 
adopts a set of proposed amendments 

The amendments would remove cer- 
tain restrictions on farm -re In ted fi- 
nancing, allow federal land bantu; to 
pay interest on future payment funds 
received from borrowers, and modify 
current policies an loan security. Ex- 
amples of custom services include 
grain handling and feed processing. 

"The system is there to serve rural 
America, and it wasn't doing an ade- 
quate job," says an FCA spokesman. 
"These amendments will hi-lp elitni- 




Amendments being considered by the F«rm CredK Administration would males 
It easier For America's 500.000 family farms to obtain financing. 
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If you have a sudden work backlog temporary employee to complete your 
t " JC to a rush of orders or an unexpected work. In fact, the Kelly Service Description 
jl^nce, call Kelly Services, the temporary System lists over 100 different Job classifi- 
help people. We have over 30 years of ex- cations. And, temporary help from Kelly 
P* r ience in providing Services can get to 

Spendable, efficient W ■ 1% The you quickly. 

!*mpurary help. I ^1 "KellvGifr So - the next time 

here's a l^C^ I Dbnnlo your work backs up. 

tiffed Kelly * m U U M Ke °P ie call Kdly. 

SERVICES 

Let Kelly work for you* 



WE'VE ELIMINATED 
OF COPIER MISTAKES. 

Thebe^t way to eliminate copier J 
mistakes is to make a copier that's virtu- 
ally people proof. And that's exactly what 
Toshiba has done with our dry-toner, plain- 
paper copiers. 

The keys to easy operation. 
When using the Toshiba BD 728, your 
employees can be assured of perfect copies 
every time, thanks to the automatic toning 
system that carefully and automatically 
adds toner when necessary. 

The BD 72S also features a 
digital keyboard that keeps your 
employees from making expensive 
copying errors. After they key in and 
make the number of copies they want I up to 99). 

an automatic reset control shifts the number back to"0" That means the next perso 
won't waste paper by making unnecessary copies. At a speed of 1 5 copies per minute 
that's important. But we didn't stop there. 

The BD 728 offers dual cassettes, a sheet by-pass, the ease of quiet operation 
and quick warm-up. plus the ability to make copies up to ITx 17". When you combi 
all these features, you've got a copying system that really stacks up 

The BD 707 
lets your business flow- 

G>pying has never been ea^ 

than wii h this a impact and econ^ n 

icnl machine. The multiple copy 

dial automatically returns to " 1 

after making the desired amount 

ot copies. 
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THE MAJOR CAUSE 
HUMAN ERROR. 





The Toshiba BD 707 
,s outstanding in making 
^pies that are both clean 
^nj clear, picking up those 
Plicate half-tones that other 
^piers often miss. Plus 
^eres a sheet by-pass, which 
allows for greater flexibility. 

it all adds up to a value 
c °picr that's designed to aid 
Vour organization. 

The BD909 
rounds out the line. 

Last, but certainly not least, at the top of the line is the Toshiba BD909 copier Its 
full-featured un j t r.Knr includes full 1 !\ 17' copying ability, n speed of 20 copies per 
Minute, 500-sheet cassette capacity, sheet bypass, plus 50% reduction capability that 
^bles your employees to copy two Wix I V documents onto a single S\i"x 1 V sheet. 
Toshiba's true plain-paper copiers. Now your employees can make all the copies 
they want without making the mistakes you don't want. 




TOSHIBA 

Toshiba America. Inc. 
Bi»ijic» Equipritcnt Divfcjoo 
2S0ftirk Avenue. New York. NY KV3I7 

Plcaw tell trie mote about the 
T^hiba BD 72S. 707, and 909Cbpicn 
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riate of the cumbersome regula- 

tions," 

The Farm Credit Administration 
provided about one third of all the 
credit used by American agriculture in 
197& Federal land banks last year 
served 504,531 family farms- 



CORPORATIONS 

New Rule Protects 
Economic Forecasts 

Corporations have sometimes been 
war? of issuing economic projections 
because they may be held liable for an 
erroneous forecast. Now a "safe har- 
bor" rule adopted by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission will limit 
liability. 

The rule is designed to encourage 
corporations to make economic projec- 
tions voluntarily, The forward-looking 
information must have a reasonable 
basis and be disclosed in good faith 

"Some companies may still feel some 
reluctance; it's difficult to judge at this 
time," says an SEC spokesman "The 
main idea is to assure companies they 
aren't going to be jumped on if they 
make an honest mistake." 

The safe harbor rule protects projec- 
tions of economic performance, man- 
agement plans and objectives, and 
certain financial information. 



The bill would pave the way for simi- 
lar legislation in other industries, ac- 
cording to opponents. 

Meanwhile, the Gallagher Presi- 
dents* Report says that three of four 
U. S. corporations contemplate making 
an acquisition this year. Fifty-three 
percent of executives responding to the 
study cited improved share or current 
markets as the key reason for acquisi- 
tion Diversification is the goal of 47 
percent of the executives, and 35 per- 
cent are interested in consumer prod- 
uct businesses. 

Smaller companies are the primary 
target About 51 percent of the re- 
sponding companies, with estimated 
1979 sales averaging $603 million, are 
looking for candidates in the $5 mil- 
lion to $25 million sales range. 

TRENDS 

Reusing Old Buildings 
Can Save Energy 

Renovate or replace? That decision 
normally depends on complex market 
and financial analyses. 

Now r n study by the federal Advisory 
Council for Historic Preservation in- 
troduces a new concept: Reusing old 
buildings to save energy. 

The key is the energy investment re- 
quired to produce, transport, and in- 
stall building materials. 

For example, it takes the energy 
equivalent of one gallon of gasoline to 
make, deliver, and lay eight bricks. 
Preserving eight old bricks instead of 
making new ones, the study notes, 



meant> the energy of a gallon of gas 
be used for other purposes. 

The study estimates that the renova- 
tion of the 60,000-square-foot Grand 
Central Arcade hotel in Seattle, 
Wash., sav-ed the equivalent vf 700,000 
gallons of gasoline. 

Survey Finds Or op 
J n Time Worked 

The reason that American produc- 
tivity has been declining steadily for 
the past 30 years, say researchers at 
the University of Michigan's Institute 
for Social Research, may be that 
Americans are spending less time ac- 
tually working in a normal workweek 

Researchers compared institute sur- 
veys in 1965 and 1976, which involved 
respondents' own reports of time use. 
and time diaries in which respondents 
were asked to keep [rack of their time 
use over a specific 24-hour period. 

Time diary estimates show a decline 
in actual hours worked for all groups 
in the labor force except unmarried 
women. Moreover, researchers say, re- 
spondents who attempted to recall 
their past time use tended to overesti- 
mate, but time diaries prevented this 
problem - 

The decline in actual work, coupled 
with discrepancies between the two 
methods of measuring hours worked, 
may explain up to one third of the de- 
crease in the growth of American pro- 
ductivity, says institute researcher 
Frank P. Stafford. 

The rate of productivity growth in 
the United States is now about one 
percent a year. E 



Merger Fever Running 
High, Study Finds 

There's no relief in sight for merger 
fever, according to a study conducted 
among chief executives of 130 leading 
U- S, companies. Vet in Congress, 
there is strong antimerger sentiment, 
now targeted at the major oil compa- 
nies 

An earlier bill would have halted all 
large mergers, but that legislation was 
replaced by a proposal to prohibit 
mergers by the 16 largest petroleum 
companies with any other company in 
the 5100 million size. 

Supported by the Carter administra- 
tion, the antimerger oil bill » likely to 
come before the full Semite this fall. 

3* 




American workers are spending leu time actually working at their Jobs, uy 
researchers. This trend accounts for the steady decline In productivity growth. 
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The Vantage Point 

Where great taste and 
h low tar meet. 




Great taste once Oeionged 
only lo high tar cigarettes Not 
any more. The secret? The 
specially designed Vantage filter 
works together win our rich 
Flavor Impact"* tobacco blend 
to deliver satisfying flavor In 
every puff That * Vantage Low 
tar with a uniquely satisfying 
taste And thai 'sine point. 



INTRODUCING THE 
ONLY MEDIUM DIESEL 
TRUCKS THAT CAN 
PAY BACK THEIR 
PREMIUM 
IN 14 

months: 




(AND THAT'S A 



Now vou'll pay only $2,980 
more to get a diesel- powered truck 
rather than gas. And you could 
have that premium paid back in 
just 14 months, if you drive 20.000 
miies per year. 

That kind of truck economy 
wasn't possible before we developed 
our new 9.0 liter diesel. 

Obviously, the excitement be- 




fore 

n i' 1 



hi:id tins new V8 engine is that it's the first 
diesel affordable for the low- mileage driver. 



How affordable? 
Even if vou put no mc 
iflpTI than 10,000 miles a year on 
International" with a 9.0 liter 
engine, your pay back time tflk* 5 
little as 25 months? 

And those are figures eve" 

your banker will love. . M 
Trie ntw 9.0 liter Hdvy an International dedj 

Money-Back Dfeuh. introduce you to a 165 or 180 I H 



9.0 liter engine... standard on Cargostar" 
ca hover and S-Sertes b ucks. 




NIFTY $2,980). 



We call them The Money^Back Diesels. 
. Vou may call them the most economical 
rt3 kthrough In trucking since the radial tire. 
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>«i i o<t with 9.0 liter/ lb? HP Vo dwrstH ven.i» an 
•b«. VB.S2.980 is. thr (».•■• p. , of the 9.0 
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To all approved buyers, International 
Harvester Credit Corporation offers 
as low as 10% down and up lo 5 yrs. 
r*. to pay on medium duly dlcsel trucks. 
All finance sales must be finalized by 
March 31. I960. 




INTERNATIONAL 

WE BUILD YOUR KIND OF TRUCK. 



Tha and of the trail f<w all but two ol lb* prrMdaxitlaj candidate* writ! b* Iha R*pub4ic*n jkh! Dvmorralic convanhant rwkl tunimcr. 




Soma ara lor lh» candidate, 
and torn* mm tor nobody 

WhJttl*-»top campaigning by 
Irain it papular aq.imi (n 
is/6, UtMvPtMidani Ford 
■ lumped icraral ilalci by rati. 




Pocket book issues, special interests, 
voter apathy, and at least 
a dozen candidates 
vying For the nominations 

fh \ croon l-ouvierc 



' KOM i'Ictukehqi'i: Utile towns in 
New England to retirement cen- 
ters in Florida, from coal mining com 
munittes in Weal Virginia to the 
wheal farms of South Dakota, voters 
are troubled over the direction their 
country has taken 

They have problems coping with in* 
Ration. They don't understand why we 
wem to have run out of energy over- 
nurlu. They art- baffled about what the 
federal government is doing or not do- 
ing lo get the country moving again 
They grouse about tuxes and about too 
much government They worry about 
the future Many yearn Tor 1ne past 

President Carter is aware of these 
concerns, of a malaise that seems deep- 
ly entrenched in the national fabric. 
Thege concerns will accompany voters 
to the ballot box in November, 1980, 
•'hen they choose a president and vice 
president They also will elect 34 U. S 
senators, 436 representatives, 13 gov- 
ernors, thousands of Htate legislators 
tt nd ten of thousands of local officials, 
ra nging from tax assessor to water 
^mrnissioner. 

Choriahod privilege 

Kfllionn of Americans will exercise 
'he cherished privilege of the ballot, 
and millions more, for one reason Or 
•mother, will lgnun- whui i- t In- hull 
"^nrk of ii free mictety and simply not 
vote 

'W those who do go to the polls 
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vote, especially in the selection of u 
president, vice president, and mem- 
bers of Congress, will affect the live* ol 
US all for years beyond the tenures of 
these elected officials 

The focus of Attention will, as al- 
ways, be on the presidency for it is in 
that individual's hands that the voters' 
destinies are largely molded The vot- 
ers will determine whether (hey want 
to Keep President Carter in DfTice for 
another four years, if he seeks reelec- 
tion, or whether they want to i r-placc 
him with another Democrat, a Repub- 
lican, or the nominee of some other 
party 

Issue n and personalities 

To a large extent the outcome of the 
1980 presidential contest will be 
shaped by issues as much as by the po- 
litical personalities of the individuals 
seeking the highest office in the land. 
These will be poeketbook issues— infla- 
tion, recession, energy, and unemploy- 
ment Assuming there .in- no major 
u|ih< ,iv;i!k in the world, foreign affair* 
will play a relatively minor role. 

in President Carter's case, the voters 
will assess how well or how poorly he 
ha* protected their pocketbooks and 
they will vote accordingly All other 
candidate* must convince the voters 
they can do a better job of managing 
our complex national economy 

Of course, in 14 months many things 
may change. The economy may tm- 



prove. The energy crunch may be I us* 
severe Inflation may lew) off or start 
to lose its forward surge. The recession 
may be short-lived. At the moment, 
however, «uch prognostications attract 
few adherents All sign;- point to con- 
tinued ■ (mom ik difficult ii"- wi-11 into 
the foreseeable future. Whatever ■taps 
Congress and the Carter administra- 
I ion now agree on to ease energy short- 
ages are not expected to produce 
beneficial results in tune to influence 
the election. 

Voters will be looking oiler their 
own self-interests when they step into 
the i-niing booth Farmers will read to 
how they are faring in the market- 
place. Blacks will ask which candidate 
is most likely to move them further 
into the mainstream of American life. 
Business will look for a candidate who 
convincingly pledges to foster the pri- 
vate enterprise system Labor will gel 
behind a presidential hopeful it feele 
will strengthen 1h«- col" of unions 

Voting their cause 

Special interest groups — ranging 
from pro-abortion ists to those who op- 
pose nuclear power— will throw their 
support to the candidate who declares 
the strangest Commitment to their 
causes 

In trie final analysis, voters will be 
looking for the kind of political figure 
who will Itvul tin 1 2 1 kuk to what thev 
perceive, however they define it Indi- 

2» 



v id mil I v, as the American way of life. 
And that means different things to dif- 
ferent people— no lines at the gasoline 
pump, a home of their own, an oppor- 
tunity to buy luxury goods, food ut 
prices they can afford, n job, a chance 
to set aside savings, pension checks no 
longer eroded by inflation, lower taxes, 
and less interference from govern* 
ment. 

With the elections more than a year 
in the future, few voters have likely 
settled on a presidential candidate ul" 
their choice. Ln fact, the man or wom- 
an who will be the next president 
could come from nowhere and win as a 
dark horse. 

Republicans have announced 

More Republicans than fXtmocrat-b. 
tire regarded as active Candidates at 
(his point. Actually, the seven men 
who now are officially in the running 
and regarded as serious candidates are 
flying the Republican colors — John B. 
Connnliy, former Texas governor und 
Treasury Secretary; George Bush, one- 
lime Texas congressman, director of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, and 
first U S. diplomatic representative to 
the People's Republic of China; John 
B Anderson and Philip M. Crane, both 
Illinois congressmen; Sens. Robert 



Dole of Kansas and Howard H Baker. 
Jr , uf Tennessee; find Ben Fernandez, 
a Los Angeles businessman. 

Former California Gov. Ronald W. 
Reagan, a GOP presidential candidate 
in 1976, is expected to throw his hnt in 
the ring at any time. Former President 
Gerald R. Ford has given little hint 
that he will run, but Ford loyalists re- 
fuse to count him out 

Campaign force ready 

0" th»: nemok'ratit: side, President 
Carter is positioning himself to run. 
He has a campaign force in readiness, 
and money is being raised on his be- 
half There is every indication that he 
is a candidate and that he will make 
his intentions known in lime fur the 
first presidential trial heat — the Iowa 
caucus in January — and for the first of 
the national presidential primaries in 
New Hampshire in February. 

The biggest guessing game in poli- 
tics today is being played by a man 
whose name is synonymous with presi- 
dential politics — Democratic Sen. Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy of Massachusetts 
He won't say yes. and he won't say 
no. 

Uncertainties aside, no one is readi- 
er to leap into the fray than this last 
surviving son of Joseph and Rose Ken- 



nedy. Every popularity poll shows him 
fnr ahead of President Carter among 
Democrats. 

The nucleus of a national organisa- 
tion that helped propel his brother 
John into the While House and wu* re- 
activated to elect brother Robert to the 
same high office before his assassina- 
tion can move quickly into action for 
Ted Kennedy. 

The expectation is that Gov Ed- 
mund G. Brown, Jr., of California, who 
run for the Democratic nomination in 
lH7ti. will run iiyain. While the opposi- 
tion posed by a Carter and a Kennedy 
would be formidable if both ran. a con- 
vention deadlock could move Gov. 
Brown to center ntu%v fnr the finsil oaf 
Ming, 

If Carter doesn't run 

If President Carter should, for 
pie, take himself out of the race sever- 
al months before the Democrats meet 
in convention in New York City next 
summer, he might wdl throw hi* sup- 
port behind Vice President Walter F 
Mandate. Despite the fact that Sen. 
Kennedy now says repeatedly that he 
will support President Carter for re- 
election, the President has not seen fit 
to Fhare kind words with V 
chusctts senator of a sort (hut would 
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What the Candidates Are Saying 




President Carter — "As a nation 
wo have to recreate a sense ol confi- 
dence in our leaders and a sense gf 
confidence in ourselves " 

Rep. John Anderson — "l seek the 
presidency out of a profound sens© 
ol obligation to demonstrate thai 
Amenca is still ihe last best hope ol 
mankind," 

Rep. Philip Crane— My candida- 
cy Is a commitment to our future, A 
restoration ot the American dream lo 
Its proper custodian— (he American 
people." 

George Bush — "I wish to soak the 
presidency , . . because I know that 
we need a new generation of leaders. 
Men and women ol tola! integrity who 
are experienced enough in govern- 
ment and private enterprise to under- 
stand the nature of our problems, but 
also young enough, fresh enough, 
and energetic enough to overcome 
thorn." 

Sen. Robert Dole— "I believe 1 
could do better. More Important, I be- 



lieve that my 1 8 years of congressio- 
nal experience - - • have provided me 
with the critical quality almost wholly 
lacking in the Carter administration: 
Expertise in the ways Of Washing- 
ton. " 

Harold Stassen — "My number 
one objective would be to stop infla- 
tion and to do it with full employment 
I consider inflation to be like arsenic 
poisoning to a free society." 

Ronald Reagan — "A sound nation- 
al defense and a sound economy are 
both necessary We can't, as a matter 
ot fact have one without the other." 

Gov. Edmund Brown — "I'm trying 
ro get Ihe message across that we 
can't go on mortgaging Ihe future," 

John Connelly — '1 am running lor 
president because I am deeply con- 
cerned about the current course of 
America On ail sides; we see out 
ones proud nation beset with prob- 
lems, both at hone and abroad. I be- 
lieve ihore is still time to do 
something about them But I am con- 



winced that «e musl have slronq new 

leadership in the White House." 

San, Howard Baker— "I intend to 
set this country on a course that wo 
can follow far into the future. I intend 
10 have It said of our generation that 
we made fundamental decisions that 
marked Ihe beginning of Iho most il- 
lustrious and progressive era rn the 
history of Ihe American republic-" 

Ben Fernandez — "I believe I am 
best equipped of all the candidates to 
be president because I am a gradu- 
ate economist, a businessman with 
25 years of national experience in fi- 
nance and marketing. Our most 
pressing problems are essentially 
economic And ihe Mo. 1 economic 
problem is inflation," 

Sen. Edward Kennedy— "I said I 
am not going to be a candidate. I deal 
In the realities ol the situation, and I 
ihink ihe realities are that President 
Carter is going to be a candidate 
He's going to run. and I Ihink he wrll 
be successful." 
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r airlines offer you scheduled jet passenger 
freight services to 386 airports. 




Your Cessna Dealer can make available to you fast passenger 
and freight services to 14,000 airports, plus . . , 



1 Time flexibility — you leave when you're realty. 

2 Transportation to any one of 366 hub air terminals for 
connecting nigh La to anywhere In the world 

3 A minimum of ttmo conRumtng ground travel. You leave 
from an airport nearest you and arrive at an airport 
nearest your destination 

4 Emergency parts delivery to job site or nearby airport 
when you're ready to ship. 

6 Air taxi or charter service for one tndividufll or group 

of persons 
6 Aerial advertising 

% In -flight confidentiality for personal or business 

discussion and work. 
a AeMaJ ambulance service. 
9 Aortal agricultural application 
J-0 Aerial photography, aerial mapping — and the list 

goes cm 



CESSNA79 
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Rep. John B. Anderson Sen. Edward M, Kennedy George Bush Rgnald W Reaga'" 1 



Gov Edmund G, Brown, Jr. S*n. Rotxii Oola 



GUESS WHO FILES 
FOR BANKRUPTCY 
RIGHT AFTER 
YOUR BIGGEST 
CUSTOMER DOES? 



Most likely, it s you. 

Because youi company ts stuck 
with a pile of receivables it can't collect 
on. A loss that most firms an t 
sustain. 

But tf you had business 
credit insurance from American 
Credit Indemnity, you'd 
collect. |ust like thousands of 
other prudent insurers have 
collected since rSo?. 

American Credit Indemnity 
can also advise you on how to stay 
out of potentially risky situations, 
We can even keep your cash Do wing by collect 
ing on slow accounts. And your hanker will be 
more willing to talk loans, knowing your re 
ceivablcs are protected. 

Best of all. the cost is minimal- Normally 
about Vf of i % of covered sales. Which is often 
more than paid for by the extra sales that bad 
debt protection allows, 

How protected is your company? 

Talk to an American Credit Indemnity 
representative today 

American Credit Indemnity Company is 
part of the *<; billion Commercial^ Credit family 
of companies which offers business loans, 
educational services, business credit insurance, 
vehicle leasing, aircraft equipment leasing 
and financing, factoring, collection services, real 
estate financing and much more. 




Commercial Credit operates 
throughout the U.S., Canada. 
Europe, japan and the Middle East, 

For more information about 
busmen credit insurance, call or write; 

American Credit Indemnity Co., 
joo St, Paul Place, 
Baltimore. Md 212CO 



American Ocdii indemnit y Co, 

joo St. Paul Place Baltimore, Md a»J 

□ Hare an AG tcpresematire contact mc 

□ Send rrwr mwc informal Ion. 



Hdc 

I ■ysq 

dry 



We find ways to help. 

AMERICAN CREDIT 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 



gna firwnciAl service of 
IS3J CONTRpL DATA CORPORATION 




Pressing the llesh, as h* Ikkod To call It. wis Pfesidonl Lyndon Johnson's 
favorite style of campaigning Most politicians ben to this kind or voter 
contact, but to reach the masses Iftey mull rety Largely on television. 



remotely indicate Mr. Carter could 
ever support him as his successor. 

The President's feelings toward Gov. 
Brown are not known to be any more 
generous. On the other hand, the rela- 
tionship between the President and 
the Vice President has been exception- 
ally dose. In fact. Mr. Carter has prob- 
ably done more to groom his vice 
president for the Top job than any in- 
cumbent in modern history. 

Normally, the circle of Democratic 
presidential hopefuls is wider, but as 
long as Mr. Carter show* signs of want 
ing a second term, their numbers will 
remain about where they are 

Thirst for leadership 

American* art- looking for ieader- 
Rhip at the lop. Even the President 
hints that he has not projected the 
kind of leadership Americans expect of 
their presidents. After his lengthy 
Camp David domestic summit meeting 
to determine how he could strengthen 
his presidential image, he acknowl- 
edged in a televised speech h southern 
governor's criticism: "Mr. President, 
you ore not leading this nation You're 
just managing the government." 

Mr. Carter seemed to hit a sympa- 
thetic chord in that speech in which 
he called for a "rebirth of the Ameri- 
can spirit " But whatever successes 
he enjoyed were negated n few days 
later when he inelegantly fired several 
cabinet members in a sweeping reshuf- 

M 



fie of the administration's high com- 
mand. 

In midsummer. Jimmy Carter, one 
time Georgia peanut former and An- 
napolis graduate, found his popularity 
at almost rock bottom Except for his 
accomplishments in foreign affairs — 
the Egypt inn -Israeli peace agreement, 
9upport of the SALT II agreement, and 
the ratification of the Panama Canal 
treaties — there was not much he could 
point to with pride in domestic mat- 
ters. 

His relations with Congress had im- 
proved little since he took office. His 
support among blacks, labor, and other 
large voting blocs that helped elect 
him had eroded steadily. With minor 
exceptions, business has never been 
sure how to read the President. 

In all of this, one thing is certain: 
President Carter may be down, but he 
is not out. The Harry Truman lesson of 
194*? is not lost on him. By simply be- 
ing President he has points on his side. 
Successes at home or abroad could 
■ettcj His popularity ratings bock into a 
comfortable range Not all voter* are 
convinced that Mr. Carter didn't in- 
herit many of these problems. Or that 
anyone else is better equipped to nolve 
them. He has proven once that he in an 
ahte campaigner 

If Congress is a true barometer of 
public attitudes and is becoming more 
conservative, voters might be looking 
for more conservatism in the man they 

NAT I 



want to be President. Among the can* 
didates who have already surfaced, 
voters will have a choice from one end 
of the political spectrum to the other. 

On the Republican side, Ronald Rea- 
gan and Philip Crane are strongly con- 
servative. Moving toward the center of 
the spectrum are John Connelly, 
George Bunh. Robert Dale. Howard 
Raker, and probably the most moder- 
ate of the group, John Anderson. 

Sen. Kennedy unquestionably is the 
most liberal of the Democrats, but if 
Vice President Mondnle gets on the 
bandwagon, he would vse for the liber- 
al vote. Gov. Brown is harder to pin 
down, but he is probably less liberal 
than Sen. Kennedy President Carter's 
politics put him somewhat left of cen- 
ter, but some distance from the liberal 
positions of Sen. Kennedy and Mr 
Mondale. 



The business stake 



hese 



Business, with a large stake in tl 
elections, predictably would appear to 
be more comfortable with the Republic 
cans than the Democrats who are like- 
ly to seek the presidential nomination 
And among the Republicans, at this 
early stage, John Connolly seems to be 
hitting all the right keys to muster 
business support. 

Conversely, business is apprehensive 
that someone who is perceived to have 
an antibusiness bias, such as Ted Ken- 
nedy, might well be the next President 
of the United States Sen Kennedy, in 
his relatively new role as chairman of 
the powerful Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, has hardly endeared himself to 
business in his public utterances and 
in the legislation he sponsors or en- 
dorses. Not the least of these is his de- 
termination to break up the major oil 
companies, 

The senator also feels that the Car- 
ter windfall profits tax on oil compa- 
nies is too lenient. Of broader concern 
is Sen. Kennedy's sweeping national 
health insurance plan, which has a 
price tag of S40 billion to $60 billion 



Embraced by llberwls 

If the 47-year-old senator takes 
presidential plunge, there is littli 
doubt that, he will be immediately em- 
braced by the labor and black votes. 
That would be his major constituency. 
Liberals generally would Hock to his 
side 

But if Ted Kennedy gets the nominB- 
tion, he is not likely to carry the South 
.■■id would undoubtedly sacrifice large 
sections of the West and rurul Mid- 
weal. Ilia strength would be essentially 

UN'S HU.MNKSS ■ SKITKMI1KH >" " 



When you need a showplace, 



I'm your 
builder. 



I ve built a lot of showrooms and 
retail stores And that means Ive got 
experience In site selection. Financing 
And design flexibility That's right. 
I can solve your big problems 




A »in>rtr of ortw *Of « 
to a)** rot" Sf 



■> twirl colon c<wri*ur>n 
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Like helping you choose the 
Star Building System that will give 
your business the distinctive sales 
image you want. From colonial 
to contemporary Wilh brick, glass, 
stone or other accent materials 

I'll help you select from over 7000 
standard structural systems to meet 
your requirements Or, I'll custom 
design a building just tor you. 

"II show how you can save energy 
using Star s new insulated roof and 
wall panels. 

I'll explain how Star s system design 
makes future expansion easy 
and economical, so lhat as your 
business grows your Star building 
can grow with you 

And I II get you into business fast 
Factory-fabricated Star buildings 
reduce on-site labor and go up often 
in a matter of weeks 

So if you re ready to build, give . 
me a call today mmmm. mm. 
I'm your builder 



BUILDING 

SYSTEMS 



in the populous und heavily Democrat- 
ic Northeast. 

A major unanswered question in a 
Kennedy bid for the Presidency is how 
much he would be hurt by the drown- 
ing of Mary Jo Kopechne in an auto- 
mobile accident at Chuppaquiddick in 
1969, 

Connally out early 

John Conn ally launched bin cam- 
paign last January, almost two years 
in advance or the election Only Rep- 
Crane of Illinois beat him to the start- 
ing gate In the interim, the 62-year- 
old farmer Democrat and protege of 
fellow-Texan Lyndon Johnson has 
scored well in Republican appearances 
jrijiind ;hr- oiuntry He comes on 
strong" is a comment one hears fre- 
quently. 

Mr. Connally is conservative, al- 
though he sees a strong role for gov- 
ernment working closely with the 
private sector. Re projects an image of 
forceful leadership, a quality he sees as 
one of President Carter's principal 
weaknesses He is outspoken, as when 
he criticizes the Japanese for not eas- 
ing their stringent import policies 
"The United States should tell them to 
sit on the docks of Yokohama in their 
own Toyota*, watching their own tale- 
vision sets," he said- 
One of hi* biggest problems, he con- 
•:edf7, - ct-itmi! I he- Republican |'art> 
nomination Once that is achieved, he 
is convinced, he can make a compel- 



ling case to the American people to 
elect him to the White House. Some- 
what ironically, Mr, Connally views 
Ronald Reagon as his No I competitor 
for the nomination. Mr. ReHgun, Iil:<' 
Mr. Connally, started out as a Demo- 
crat 

As with Sen. Kennedy, Mr Connally 
has a nagging npisode in his back- 
ground that could become an issue in 
his campaign. In April. 1975, he was 
acquitted by a jury- in Washington, 
D. C-, on charges of accepting $10,000 
from a milk producers' group as a pay- 
off for political favors. When the ques- 
tion comes up today, he usually 
responds with a standard comeback: "I 
am the only certified nonguilty politi- 
cal figure, and we'll go from there " 

The ultrnconscr va tivira 

Remold Reagan has a hefty following 
In the conservative community, and 
that would be the base of his strength 
in a presidential campaign. In an all 
out bid for the presidency, Mr. Reagan 
obviously would want to tone down an 
ukraconservative image in order to 
draw support from thitt hro-id. in iil«|l<- 
ground of voters who call themselves 
independents. 1 analogically, he and 
Rep, Crane are indistinguishable and 
could split the ultraconservative vote. 

Certain to surface in n Reagan cam- 
puign would be the question of his age. 
He is 68 and his 70th birthday would 
came a few days before the presiden- 
tial inauguration on Jnn. 20. iy8l To- 



The Indifferent Americans 



Americans take pndo in their political 
freedom, but they are indifferent 
about protecting that freedom where 
It counts— at the ballot box 

Among the advanced nations of 
the world, the Umied Slates has one 
ol the poorest voter turnouts In the 
last presidential election, for exam- 
ple, only 54 percent ol the people of 
voting age chose to vote 

Contrast that with voting m some 
other countries. In recant elections, 
Iheae percentages ol registered vot- 
ers casting ballots were recorded 
Great Bnlain, 76 percent, Canada. 76 
percent. France. 63 percent; Norway. 
B3 percent, and West Germany, 91 
percent 

The fact (hat Amencsns don't turn 
out in similarly large numbers is not 
necessarily so bad, according lo 



Richard Scammon, one of the na- 
tions leading poldicai analysis. 

"We are inculcated a I an early age 
in this country wilh the false principle 
that a big tumoul ai the polls means 
good govommenl and a bad turnout 
moans bad government," he says. 
"Jusl compare Switzerland and Italy. 
Tha Swiss record Is poorer than ours, 
and the Italians always have a high 
turnout Would you swap the Swiss 
government for l he Italian govern- 
ment?" 

Some counlhes — notably Australia 
and Belgium — havo heavy voting, but 
citizens are assessed fines and other 
penalties lot not voting 

Mr Scammon says the quality of 
the American vole, while low, has al- 
ways been adequate lo ensure good 
govemmenl 



day, even as a noncandidute. he 
maintains a speaking schedule that 
would tax the stamina of much youn- 
ger men. It behooves him to project the 
picture of a vigorous, strong, healthy 
individual because his detractors 
would turn a mild cold into pneumonia 
and b missed engagement into some- 
thing far worse- 
Solid pipeline 

Howard Bak«r, the Republican lead- 
er of the Senate, enjoys the kind of fo- 
rum ilia: could give him ;i Hiiltri 
pipeline lo the voters. Until now, liuvv- 
ever, he is generally identified in the 
average voter'B mind for only two 
things — his vote for the Panama Canal 
I ii-.ir ics unrJ for taking what appears to 
be a strong stand against ratification 
of SALT & 

Political analysts are hard put to as- 
sess George Bush's chances for the 
nomination at lhi» time Like John 
Connally, he is u former this and that, 
hut occupies no public ufliue from 
which he can speak out. He is a hard 
worker, highly respected for his- intelli- 
gence, impresses audiences with his 
knowledge of government and foreign 
nff Eiirs, and articulates issues effective- 
ly and convincingly. The theme of his 
campaign is "New Candor," which is 
somewhat reminiscent of whnt inndi- 
date Jimmy Carter was talking about 
in 1975 and 1976, 

No identity problem 

With ii strong base of support in the 
agricultural Midwest, Sen. Dole has no 
identity problem with voters. He was 
Jerry Ford's running mute in iy7B 
and, as a former chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, he hits 
the ri'.specl ol many party offic nls und 
workers. His generally conservative 
views are well-known. 

In other times, far less attention 
would be uceurded a presidential elcc- 
t lun this far in advance of the actual 
event. Traditionally, presidential cam- 
paigns were launched shortly in ad- 
vance of the early primaries. A 
relatively obscure Georgia governor 
und peanut farmer changed nil that by 
hooding out into the political hustings 
loiig before the fust rumblings »f the 
1976 elections began to roll across the 
land. 

The political pros didn't take Jimmy 
Carter too seriously The voters did, 
cind th:il hasn't been lout nn 'he candi- 
date* at the starting gale 
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FROM HERSHEY. 
THREE GREAT WAYS TO WRAP UP 
A VERY SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MEETING. 




whirlpool Three great ggif 
courses are just minutes 
away. And like all of the 
resorts that share the 
name Hershey, this out- 
standing facility has a 
full staff of people. . . 
carefully trained to help make 
your meeting an overnight success, &~ 



The town that's world- 
renowned as the home of Hershey's 
Chocolate is equally famous as the 
perfect site for productive meeting 
Our special brand of service, known 
ss"Hershey Hospital ity"— which 
includes special touches I ike a free 
Hershey Bar at check-in— is what 
keeps meeting planners coming 
hack ... to our three fabulous resorts 
(two in Hershey, PA and one in the 
Pennsylvania IWomis) 






HOTEL HERSHEY A COUNTRY CLUB 

features everything it takes for a 
productive get-together. . . right at 
your fingertips. Exceptional dining 
(in either the magnificent new 
< jnrden Terrace or in our famous 
Circular Dining Room): a most 
relaxing atmosphere, worlds apart 
from urban distractions: all of 
the "good sports" plus golf on five 



POCONO HERSHEY RESORT 

has all those special "extras" you find 
only at a mountain resort.. Skiing at 
two nearby slopes, ice skating, 
-nn.vrr^.'iilinir ptlf tennis horseback 
riding, marvelous meals and nightly 
entertainment. All in the heart of the 
Poconos. . . just a short ride from 




HtHSKEY MOTOR LODGE 
* CONVENTION CEMTffl 

with its spacious bi-level Conven 
tjon ("enter, is one of the East 
Coast's most flexible and func- 
tional meeting places. This 
W formal 490 
room 
f^treat 
offers a 
v »riety 

°f restaurants 
"ighlly entertainment 
^d a generous serving of resort 
^ivities, Including indoor/outdoor 
dimming, tennis, sauna, 




the Scran Urn/ Wi 1 kes Barre 
Airport via our free limousine. 

We've got it all From audio- 
visual equipment to rooms for 
10 or 2.000. And it's all yours. 
Remember the name Hershey, 
Ami iluit wraps it up! 





challenging courses have earned 
this 270 room resort a reputation 

as one of the Great Resorts 
* of North America. And the 
£ addition of a new West Wing 
s — with its full indoor recreation 
complex—makes Hotel Hershey & 
< 'ntmtry Club even more attractive 
for m eel i ngs of al I k i n c Is and sizes— 
from 7 or less to 700 or more. & 



jVinformiillori cill- Hotel Hershey JSt Country C lub 717 533-2171; 
''Tshpy Motor Ixttljte A- Convention Center 71 -JW I J ; 
r «*on<i Renhey He*or1 717-44,1-8411. 




MOTOROLA HELPS STRETCH GAS MILEAGE 



tive manufacturers are 

ilace They are obliged 
to reduce fueJ con- 
n, but also, at the same 



£a>W* CCAff) sJ^xiwrfc Sou** NHts* 

time, to reduce harmful ex- 
haust gas emissions And these 
objectives seem to be mutually 
exclusive 

An engine whose carbu- 
retor and spark timing are 



adiusted to give high mileage 
tends to produce unacceptable 
levels of pollution The same 
engine, adiusted for low 
pollution levels, uses more gas 
and gives disappointing 
performance;' " 

The trick is to hum exactly 
the right amount of fuel at 
exactly the right moment But 
what is "right ' depends on a 
whole complex of constantly 
changing factors, includtng 
terrain, engine and air tempera- 
ture, barometric pressure, and 
the toad and speed of the car. 

ft would take a genius to 
juggfe afl those factors 
Fortunately. Motorola has been 
working on The problem for 
some time, and has in fact 



produced just such a genius 

ELECTRONIC 
ENGINE MANAGER. 

It's an electronic engine-man 



like 



lion calculations eac 




can automatical! 
buretjon, spark t 


ming, e 


no 



the recirculation of exhaust 
gases through the engine, It 
makes all these adjustments 

continuously, so you get as 
much performance with as little 
pollution as possible, whatever 

the driving conditions are at 
that particular moment. 
It's a real computer in 



BY MAKING ENGINES THINK 



re, wrth a mi 



nd 
at it 



ready knows. It works so well 
that car and rieavy-duty-equjp- 



ftn 



ufers in 
i rope plan to 
early as the 



IMPOSSIBLE WITHOUT 
ELECTRONICS. 



6' i iu 1 1 Id' lag 1 

possible witt 



ujsm inai contains me equiva- 
lent of twelve thousand 
transistors and measures about 
5mm square. These small 
miracles are the central nervous 
system of Motorola's electronic 
engine-management system. 




and they're a remarkable but 
not unique 
demonstration 
of the kinds of 
things Motorola 
is doing with 
rnicroelectron- < minamtu* 
Ics today. 2^^** 

IMAGINATIVE 
ELECTRONICS. 

Motorola 15 not only one of the 
world's largest manufacturers 
dedicated exclusively to 
electronics, but also one of rts 
foremost designers of custom 
and standard semi' 
conductors, 

We've come a long 
way from the time when 
we put radios rrrto cars 
fifty years ago, and TV sets 
into Americas living rooms. 
Now we make hundreds of 



models of two-way radios, and 
we no longer make home TV 
sets here at all 

We make microelectronics 
carry telephone services to 
places where there are no 
phone lines. Transmit electro- 
cardiograms and voice mes- 
sages simultaneously from the 
scene of an accident to a near- 
by nosprtal Help the energy in- 
dustries develop the resources 
of the earth, the sea and the sun, 

And we help make auto- 
mobile engines think about how 
they use precious fuel. 



® 



MOTOROLA 



Making electronics history 
since 1928. 






Uncertain Future 

A reasonable middle ground must be found to balance 
the goals of a clean environment and sufficient energy 



K> f..n> V elocci 



la coal tht* nHtlun's uce in th* hole— or 
I just another wild curd in the admui- 
"•trntion's most recent shuffle of ener* 
Ry options? 

Two month* after President Carter's 
major energy address in July, when he 
«Ul*d for n renewed commitment to 
prospect* for expanding its utili- 
sation are as uncertain tts ever Indeed, 
""certainty may ultimately prow to 

coal'* mo«t durante foe. 

One of the fundamental reason* for 
( iuh uncprtninty is the policy differ- 
"'"fw that divide e iivuurimeiitalista 
from ciniI producers and user*. 

President Carter made only token 
IMQtk>fl of how the objectives of ex- 
tended eon I use and a clean environ- 
nt will be achieved in tundem And 
v ' rtunlly none of the fundamental 
SUestion* was addressed An- the two 
n "tn)a;il gnn Is of energy independence 
«md a clean environment compatible? 

ibi>y be nchievt-d simultaneously' 
A»* clean nir law* unnecessarily strin- 
gent? 



PoUey vacuum 

The policy vacuum that now exists 
leave* the future of America's most 
•'Ijundunt fossil fuel very uncertain 

Question* m'er cost*, their allocit- 
!,(| m md regulntory rcquirementi; di- 
"UUld political deciriinns, and their 
t «W resolution Is not >e t politically in 
*'Khr." nays Robert Stobuugh. a profe* 
'"r and director of the Energy Project 
W th.- Harvard (.iniduate School of 
Ru *i"eH* Admin wlriitiun 

l^ui oven i( the»e problems relating 
'" '■■'.ti urn- Milv.-ti. .1 chain .if uiKff 
•«int* still exi»ta. Iw says. 

' 'i>a1 reoervo comjow about Hli |n-r- 
••■'''"! ( T S dimu^ticenercyb^ll fuel 
^'W'Urcea. yet cuul currently supplies 
"" v la ixTcent of the nation's energy 
'"'" L i>. including -IT percent of our elec- 
tricity rn|oiremcnl* At current con- 
N1 impi, on rate*, thr nutiufi hi» enough 

•* VI'Ion s n> ■ ci tu i.-tiv . iL ii ri M iit i 



"burled sunshine" to last about 300 
years, which in why President Carter 
has referred to the United States us 
ilir Saudi Arabia of coal, 

Exports and domestic consumption 
of Cent are expected to reach about 71M 
million tons this year, up 4 percent 
Trom 1978. but that will still leave an 
imaged productive capacity of nbout 
160 million tonn 

The Clean Air Act of l*»?0 in the 
most important environmental luw af- 
fecting energy development, ft has th? 
greatest potential to delay or prohibit 
li wide range »f cnunry activities, from 



Modification urged 

Industry tenders contend that exit- 
ing environmental laws will prevent 
the nation from expanding the utilisa- 
tion of its liugo coat deposits on an stc- 



envirunmentalists counter that doty 



ronrrtenr 

The situation right now Ls virtually 
a Atandolt and will probably rvrmun 
tftnl way until energy and environ- 
ment ul policies are more clearly de- 
fined in light of the Presidents cull for 
a major shift to coal- Ai» a result, mam 
industry observers and energy ana- 
lysts are skeptical that coal can 
achieve n domiminl role in the nation'- 
energy future within the next IS 
years 

'The frdrnil covernmenl dmwi im 
signs of understanding the perva>iv 
i-Ut-L-t cii*. li -ijhtnL-nt.il regulations luiv.- 
on expanding the use or caul. - say* 
William N. Poundstonc, executive view 
president of Cwniahdni ion Coal Co, 
Pittsburgh. Pa., the nation's Inrgrst 
coal producer in terms nf annual vile*. 

Add* ttcrhrird K Miller, executive 



vice president of Amnx Coal Co. India- 
napolis, lnd : "Excessivo federal poli- 
cies and regulations have made 
increased coal utilization difTicult, im- 
po>Ml»le. ur uuriecessaTily expensive " 

Evt-n environmentalists concede 
that the cost of complying with ie*(Ulu- 
lions is immense, fasti mated to exceed 
£13 billion In public and private funds 
every year and rising. 

About 40 |x?rcent or the invesimenr 
in n new coal-fired power plant is used 
for meeting environmental require- 
ments, nccurdiiujc to Kurt Yeager. di- 
rector of the fossil fuel power plnnt 
department at thr Electric Power Re- 
search Institute. Pulo Alto, Calif The 
nan profit institute is funded by /on re 
than rWfl investor -owned, municipii). 
and rural cooperative electric utilities. 

By 1^5, on estimated twi> thirds of 
the capital cost* lor new electric utility 
construction will go toward meeting 
environmental m|uirements. aayn 
economist Sue ijernt-r u] the Edison 
Electric Institute, a Trade associntion 
re present i nu about 250 investor -owned 



Energy penalty 

"There aliv> an energy pi>nalty Dfl 
pottattan eoDthll etjuipinciit." she 
inlds "Kor e\'ery l, r > plants you build, 
you have to build one just to nuke up 
for the power vou lone in pulling on 
thut. iiiuipinerit ." 

One basic problem in uncoordinated 
^ovrrnun-iital policies mleiidi-d In no 
prove domestic energy product inn and 

UV rivugniA- that man) of the cur 
tent ami emerging, jjuvernmrnl (»jIi 
Lie? and acliorot that ur* workinu 
ht-iiiia! iiiiTv.i!»ed coal uw h.u'e ofjfi.i.'. 
live^ I tun are in the national inlen.'st." 

Carl K ftn«ne. president ol the 
N'otinnot Civil Asiwcuition. Washing 
inn I) C 

"However, the overall prohh in i-!lo- 

4! 




Auoui 400 coal-fired utilities across ih» nation. Including the Cane Run plant of 
the Louts vHle Gas and Electric Co., supply 47 percent of I he nation's electricity 
need*. President Carter, who favon utJng more coal, loured the plant last Jury. 



lack of balance among national objec- 
lives in government policies and ac- 
tions." 

Two tiers of regulation — Btate and 
federal — control the way coat-fired 
utilities operate. On the federal level, 
I Here are the national ambient air 
quality standards established by the 
Environmental Protection Agency. 
Some states have adopted their own 
air quality Standards, which in many 
cases nre considerably more stringent 
than the federal guidelines, to protect 
public health, 

Divergent direction* 

"The federal government is going in 
one direction and slates are going in 
the other,'' says Roger A. Markle, 
president and chief executive officer of 
Valley Camp Coal Co., Cleveland. 
Ohio. "An industry cannot be expected 
to operate efficiently in that kind of 
uncoordinated regulatory environ- 
ment." 

This overkill, as industry leaders re- 
fer to it. means that costly pollution 
control equipment such as scrubbers 
must be installed in plants that do not 
have them. Another side of the prob- 
lem is that some plants have only one 
third of their life remaining, and the 
economics of a large capital invest- 
ment in pollution control equipment 
makes poor business sense. 

Also, public utility commissioners 
sre under pressure to hold down n»t*s. 
adding to utilities' worries that they 
will be unable to recover their invest- 
ments in environmental equipment 
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Much of the coal that is used as a 
primary power plant fuel ie high in 
sulfur content. As a result, sulfur com- 
pound emissions such as. sulfur dioxide 
are the most regulated by-products. In- 
dustry' people claim that standards for 
controlling sulfur dioxide emissions 
are based on inadequate and hastily 
compiled data. 

Many independent observers agree. 
"Current environmental laws don't in- 
corporate the best information," says 
J. Charles Curran, associate director of 
the National Coal Policy Project, 
which is part of the Center for Strate- 
gic and International Studies at 
Georgetown University in Washing- 
ton. D. C 

"Few authoritative documents are 
available to help clear up the ambigu- 
ity," he adds. 

The coal project conducts a series of 
meetings between conservationists and 
executives from coal mining and coal 
consuming industries to discuss their 
differences- 

Impuct overstated 

Some members »f the cual industry 
are beginning to document their 
claims that the EPA has overstated 
the adverse impacts of sulfur dioxide 
emissions. Consolidation Coal, for ex- 
ample, has conducted an extensive re- 
view rjf key epidettftdkajical work thru 
supports the correlation between air 
pollution and public health. 

Medical doctors nnd academician* 
who have spenl yean; researching the 
effects of air pollution on respiratory 

NaT] 



health support some of the industry's 
claims and agree that it's time to reex- 
amine the standards. 

One of them, Dr. Arond Bouhuys, 
who ib affiliated with the Yale Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, says that a 
western state's clean air taws repre- 
sent unwarranted generalizations 
based on outdated information. More 
recent studies and reports "clarify that 
health effects of sulfur dioxide and sul- 
fates are less disastrous than one 
might be led to expect," he says. 

Liberalize standards 

"Our evaluation of the effects of sul- 
fur dioxide indicates that existing reg- 
ulations could be liberalised by a 
substantial margin end still mo in tain 
healthy air quality." says John E, 
Kircher, deputy chairman of Continen- 
tal Oil Company. Stamford, Conn., 
which owns Consolidation Coal Co. 

"This would allow utilities and in- 
dustrial plants to burn more high sul- 
fur coal from Illinois and Ohio without 
damaging the environment" 

A lawsuit filed by Consolidation Coal 
against the EPA is aimed at forcing 
I he federal agency to reissue ile clean 
air standards in light of the new evi- 
dence. Consolidation Coal also points 
out in its suit that EPA has failed to 
conduct a periodic review of its stan- 
dards or to analyze their cost-health 
benefit ratios, which is required by fed- 
eral law 

FinmieiaJ risks 

Another industry frustration is that 
permissible air pollution levels do not 
remain constant- Amendments to the 
Clean Air Act in 1977. for instance, re- 
sulted in even more restrictive poli- 
cies. As a result, industry, which must 
plan capital expenditures well in ad- 
vance, is put in a position where it 
must proceed at its own financial risk. 

"If industry had u reliable set of air 
quality standards it could depend on 
that would be u bi^ step in resolving 
much of the confusion," soys Robert 11 
Quenon, chairman of the National 
t'ojil Association and president nnd 
chief executive officer of Penbndy Cool 
Co., St Louis, Mo., the nations largest 
coal producer in annual tonnage. 

Compounding the uncertainty is 
that conversion from a high sulfur cowl 
to a cleaner coal is not easy. Many unt- 
itles have contracts with suppliers for 
20 years or more. 

Industry leaden* are hoping thai 
President Carter will Iwd ., s,-i u-c- 
tunmendations thai they nay will speed 
up the utilization of the nation's cool 
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reserves and still protect the environ- 
ment 

Their suggestion* include directing 
State energy and environment officials 
to encourage the use of coal on a case- 
by case basis when such use would not 
exceed federal air quality standards; 
requiring a review of all state imple- 
mentation plans with federal assis- 
tance to identify any requirements 
that are not needed to meet standards 
set to protect pubiic health; and in- 
creasing federal funding for research 
on biomedical and environmental ef- 
fects of burning coal. 



i federal spending 

Industry also recommends that the 
federal government increase its spend- 
ing on air quality monitoring and mod- 
eling and that EPA be required to 
present a thorough breakdown of the 
costs, risks, and benefits involved in all 
existing and proposed air quality re- 
quirements that increase the cost of 
using cool or make its use impossible. 

U-gislative recommendations have 



been made as well They include a pro- 
posal to make it easier to modify state 
air quality implementation plans with- 
out exceeding federal standards Two 
bills aimed at doing just that have al- 
ready been introduced in Congress, 

Under existing laws, utilities wish- 
ing to convert from oil or gas to cool 
may obtain ■ waiver from state envi- 
ronmental laws for four months. "This 
is far too short a period, particularly if 
some capital investment is needed." 
says Mr. Bogge of the National Coal 
Association, 

"Neither utilities nor customers can 
be expected to bear the coste of switch- 
big if they cannot continue using the 
luwer cost coal long enough to offset 
switching Costa." 

Sen. Walter Huddlesion (D.-Ky.l in- 
troduced a bill that would allow the 
President to suspend state air quality 
regulations that are mare gtringent 
than federal standards for up to five 
years to permit utility and industrial 
plants to convert from scarce fuels to 
abundant alternatives. This could be 



Oenpit* hmoe reserve*, coal supplies only t* percent of U- S, energy needs today. 
Little Increase tt expected unless some sir quality rules are eased. Increaaod 
coal production would be a boon lor Ins nation's railroads. 




done only during n major energy sup- 
ply shortfall, as existed earlier this 
year when Iran interrupted ita oil ex- 
ports to the United States. 

Moreover, state standards could be 
suspended only on a case-by-case basis; 
at no time could a utility violate na- 
tional ambient air quality standards; 
and the utility Reeking the suspension 
would have to prove that the conver- 
sion would result In a net savings in oil 
equivalent 

Bipartisan support 

A similar bill was introduced in the 
Mouse by Rep. Douglas Applegnte (D.- 
OhioJ. Under his proposal, the fnur- 
month suspension would also be ex- 
tended for up to five years, but only in 
the event of an energy emergency. 
Rep. Applogate's bill has the biparti- 
san support of eight cosponsors. 

Other legislative action includes a 
House resolution to develop a national 
energy plan based on the increased 
production and utilization of coal. In- 
troduced by Rep. Applegate, the reso- 
lution has 3EJ cosponsors. 

In the Senate, Sen. Huddleston has 
introduced a second bill that would 
prevent EPA or the states from impos- 
ing more stringent federal environ* 
mental standards on a utility that has 
already complied with environmental 
regulations. The tixernption would be 
effective for up to ten years or until 
tliat utility's environmental protection 
equipment had depreciated, whichever 
comes first- 
Most environmentalists say they are 
just as eager to see the nation become 
energy setf-suffirienl, bill not ul the 
expense of the environment 

Compatible priorities 

EPA Deputy Administrator Barbara 
Blum says that burning more coal und 
burning it more cleanly are compati- 
ble, "Placing priority on both our na- 
tion's energy well-being and public 
health ure realistic goals. They reflect 
public concern." she says. 'To retreat 
from that commitment would be dead 
wrong for Kovernrnent, industry, and 
most of all. for the American people-' 

Actually, says Steven Kurtx, chief of 
the EPA's energy policy branch, the 
environmental impediments to ex- 
panded coal utilization are overstated 

Since the Clean Air Act wus passed. 
thc EPA has approved the construc- 
tion of 74 new power plants in already 
clean areas of the country. 

"It's true that some state implemen- 
tation plans impose regulation* tha* 
arc more stringent than federal laws- 



he aaya, "'This is due mostly to a local 
perception of health. Nevertheless, the 
new capacity that has been permitted 
by the EPA means no serious impedi- 
ments stand in the way of the expand- 
ed utilization of coal." 

■M Paul's fjiixJitiu nation 

According to Mr Kurt*, EPA plans 
to reexamine existing ambient air 
quality standards, including the effects 
of sulfur diusido emissions 

"As more and more new coal-fired 
plants are built, the nation should ex- 
perience an overall Rain in air quoli- 
fct" he adds. 

"Most of I he new pi tints will be capa- 
ble of burning coal more cleanly than 
existing oil-fired utilities can burn 
h^h-sulfur, residual oil." 

According to Mrs. Blum, 46 or the 67 
coal conversion coses submitted to the 
£PA for review since the end of 1975 
have been completed and returned to 
the Energy Department. "The remain- 
der will be completed sewn 

Laurence [ Moss, an independent 
consultant on energy policy and the 
environment, is among those who be- 
hove that other important environ- 
•nental considerations ghould receive 
l hc same attention tin ck'nn oir in es- 
tablishing oir quality regulations- "It's 
Possible, for example, for a power 
Plant to meet emissions standards and 
■till tpew out enough fumes to obscure 
scenic vistas ," he say* 

Mr. Moss, who lis chairman of the en- 
vironmental caucus of the National 
C°tiJ Policy Project, also believes that 
Potentially harmful pollutants other 
than sulfur dioxide are being over- 
looked by regulators* "There is no ex- 
plicit protection within the law against 
B aibienl concentrations of fine particle 
^Ifntes which are produced after sul- 
de is emitted." he says. "The 
Possibility exists that these could be 
* v *n more toxic" 

lrnp r0vlll g efficiency 

Many environmentalists iirgue that 
energy was properly priced to reflect 
the true, higher replacement or incre- 
^'OIji] r<r_.? : .. it would be obvious Iti us- 
ers that major investments should go 
^w&rd improving energy efficiency 
and conservation, instead of continual ■ 
v investing in expanding energy 
^urcea. 

, Furthermore. Kovernment's exten- 
sive involvement in the energy scene is 
only worsening matters, not helping 
'hem. says Mr Moss 

Government's role in establishing 
"iron mental guidelines is necessary, 
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but it is ualikely that government's 
technique of farce-feeding new energy 
technology will be successful," he 
says. 

"The government does a poor job of 
managing the production of important 
i-niiiTni.Hitn-s Decisions are usually po- 
litically oriented. 

"Most importantly, government in- 
volvement tends to mask the true cost 
of energy and makes it unlikely that 
investments will be made by private 
enterprise to improve end- use technol- 
ogy. 

Fundamental differences separate 
environmentalists and industry, but 
there is clear evidence that their tradi- 
tional adversarial role is changing for 
the better. The National CoaJ Policy 
Project is playing a key role in this 
process 

Litrdtftd exemptions 

The purpose of the project has been 
to agree on how the utilization of coal 
can be expanded while preserving the 
environment 

One of the project's recent recom- 
mendation* to Congress was to autho- 
rize the EPA to allow s limited 
number of exceptions from the new 
source performance standards and best 
available control technology require- 
ments of the Clean Air Act — but not 
from compliance with national ambi- 
ent air quality standards. Project par- 
ticipants believed that this would 
encourage the development and use of 
innovative combustion and pollution 
abatement technology. 



The progress we have made to date 
in remarkable and, in fact, surprised 
many people," says Mr. Moss. "But it 
is still too early to make any predic- 
tions about the long-range future Air 
pollution issues have been the mosl 
difficult for us to reach agreements 
on." 

"Thfre r.«<d»i u> be more cooperation 
and leas confrontation on all fronts," 
•ays Mr. Kircher of Continental Oil 
"We're all in this together, and every 
type of skill will be required to develop 
all of the nation's available energy re- 
sources and do it responsibly. The task 
ahead of us is enormous." 

Meanwhile, industry trade associa- 
tions are continuing to invest large 
sums of money to find ways of increas- 
ing the efficiency of cleaning rind uti- 
lizing coal 

For example, the Electric Power Re- 
search Institute has invested $26 mil- 
lion in coal cleaning research 
"Efficient cleaning of coal may elimi- 
nate unwanted waste products that ac- 
count for as much as IS to 35 percent 
of the coal's mass, cutting shipping 
costs." says Shelton Ehrlich, manager 
of the institute's fluidized combustion 
and coal cleaning program 

Old steam boilers 

Coal cleaning con also remove up to 
R percent of the fly ash, resulting in 
improved performance and reliability, 
especially In old steam boilers. More- 
over, cleaning could remove as much 
as 30 to 36 percent of the coal's sulfur 
content, easing the costly job of post- 



Cylindrical tanks form part of the 139 million scrubber system at the Louisville 
Oa* and Electric Co. Scrubbers remove sulfur dioxide, s by-product of coat 
Clean air requirement* have cotl this or* utility mors than $160 million te dais. 
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The V.<. 1'inst.a] Servicr hiL- specifu'allj, 
designed the Presort mail system to help you 
cut your First-Class mailing costs. 

You can save two cents on every First* 
t 'hiss letter and one cent on every postcard. 
It doesn't t?ound like much, but if you thinlt of 
your yearly mail volume, those few cents could 
:uid up to hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Large companies already using Presort 
report savings in the $100,000 to $300,000 
range every year. 

Retailers. I tanks, Hnhrftrsitics. state suul 
local governments, publishers -more than 
10,000 organizations of every kind will save 
more than $100 million this year by using 
Presort for their First-Class Mail* 

In these times of rising costs, can you 
afford to pass up these kinds of savings? 

fort your mall by ZIP Code . 
Then count up your savings. 

The concept of Presort is simple. You pre- 
sort your First-Class Mail by ZIP Code* before 
you bring it to your Post Office, By sav ing us a 
little effort, you save a lot of money 

The basic requirements are easy to follow: 
L You must have at least 600 First-Class Mail 

pieces in each mailing. 
1. You must sejiarate 10 or more pieces to the 

same 5-digit ZIP Code, (These pieces qualify 

for a lower rate.) 
& From thy remaining pieces, 50 or more going 

to the same first 3 digits of the ZIP Code must 

be separated. (These pieces qualify for a 

lower rate.) 
4. AH remaining pieces do not qualify for the 

lower rate, but can count towards the .500- 

pieee minimum. 
Well even supply you with the special trays 
and preparation materials you'll need at no extra 
charge, and explain how to use them to properly 
label and bundle your mail. Then all you have to 
<!<■ is drop off your presorted mail at the desig- 




$75,000 postage 
for 500,000 letters. 



nated postal facility in your city. 

Presort ensures consistent 
delivery because your mail 
goes through fewer steps. 

Wilh Presort, your mail re« iiiireH less ha 1 "" 
dung time sinee it bypasses many individual 
Postal Service nj>eraiions. I^resorted mail & ° 
itl way almost as soon as you drop it at your 
Post Office. 

That ensures consistent delivery and I**' 
tf r service for you. Which translates into a 
quicker turnaround time for payments. fa-- 11 ' 1 
communications with customers and stock' 
holders, and significant cash float savings- 

One company jaws $S4 r 000 aye** 

ail 
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The [lank of Virginia uses IVesort to »»» 
rullion M;is«er Chnrg* stun ments an" 1111 '' 



for the frugal. 




$65,000 postage 
for 500,000 letters. 



And shortly, thev will be presortinp saving 
jj<*uunt statements. The company saved 

WK) the first year, even after start-up costs, 
Ur| fl expects to save $84,000 this year. 

In addition, Presort allows their market- 
department to target advertising inserts at 
J^Ographic profiles identified hv 3-digit ZIP 
areas. 

r 



A.s Ivut Elat'l, As^tajn \1>.<- President, 
Bank < it" Virginia, rays. "Any mmpaiiy tltat 
doesn't closely analyze what Presort can do for 
them, is foolish." 

You do the sorting, 
Well put In our*, 

Ybw can presort mail with special mail 
sorting equipment, computer or even by itwn- 
iial processing Hut whatever method yon 
choose. Presort adds up to substantial sa\ ings. 

The Postal Sen-ice can explain the service 
in detail, advise your mail room personnel, help 
organize your man flow, or help set up your 
mailing system to take ad vantage of the 
Presort system. 

Shouldn't you evaluate how your mailing 
costs affect your profit picture? 

We don't think you can afford to paw by 
the savings Presort offers you . 

For the Presort Saver Kit, send in thr 
coupon. Better yet, eonlact your local 
Postmaster or Customer Service Represents 
tive for more information. 
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combustion scrubbing that requires 
(he use of expensive equipment. 

The institute has awarded a three- 
year, SI 7 million contract to the Gen- 
eral Electric Research and D<«vl»Io;>- 
mttit Center In Schenectady. NY. lo 
help fund itudies of on advanced coal- 
burning process that could provide a 
cWn, economical source of energy for 
electric power plants 

Preventing pollutants 

The advanced process, called fluid- 
ized bed combustion, would use rela- 
tively low temperatures — about half 
those required in conventional coal 
combustors — and would help prevent 
the formation of nitrogen oxide*, a ma- 
jor pollutant 

"The fluidized bed could alia burn 
dirty, sulfur-rich coal in a clean man- 
ner," aays Roland W Schmitt. GE vice 
president for corporate research and 
development 

Looking ahead, coal demand ia fore- 
cast to grow at an average annual rate 
of five to seven percent between now 
and 1985. 

"Hut this will occur only if the econ- 
omy and the demand for electricity 
ijraw and (he 219 new coal-Fired dec- 



f .iiL KL'm-nttir.g plants planned for the 
1979-1985 period receive the necessary 
government approval? and can be built 
as projected," say* Mr. Dagge of the 
National Coal Association. 

Evan then, consumption would still 
be only between 1$ and 25 percent of 
the President's announced goal of 13 
billion tons for 1985. At that level, coal 
would supply 20 percent of the nation's 
energy needs. Beyond 1985, demand is 
expected to grow by about five percent 
a year or less if coal continues to serve 
only its traditional roles of supplying 
energy for generating electricity, in- 
dustrial and metallurgical uses, and 
export* 

EPA'i Mra, Blum is optimistic about 
th* future of eoaJ and even predicts a 
significant increase in the number of 
new coal-fired power station*. "EPA 
standards for new power plants will fa- 
cilitate the construction of 350 new 
plants by 1 995 in a way that does not 
harm public health or the environ- 
ment," she Bays. "And the new plants 
will be seven times cleaner than exist- 
ing coal plants " 

Given the differences that still 
exist between industry and govern- 
ment over such fundamental issues as 



an- pollution guidelines, howeve 
Mrs Blum's forecast may be too opt 
mistic. 

"There has been a clear tendency in 
Congress and the administration ei- 
ther to Ignore the conflict* or pretend 
i hat all objectives could be achieved." 
soys Mr BagRe "Bui the rrade-offi* 
must be made," 

Subatftnttal share 

All of the major energy programs 
coming out of the administration and 
Congress are placing a heavy emphasis 
on coal, and most industry leaders be- 
lieve that coal ultimately will provide 
a substantial share of the not ion's tag 
iTgy n«*-ds. Kxarrly !mw in i^, uncer- 
tain. 

"If that doesn't happen, this nation 
will face an economic crisis ihui will 
make th* Great Depression of the 
1930s look pale by comparison," soys 
Mr. Que n on of Peabody Coal. "There 
would be a tremendous social and po- 
litical backlash, all a result of misman- 
aging an energy situation that could in 
fact be managed effectively." 

#To order reprint* of this 
article, tee page 72. 




What if you could 
only work part time? 

Does your disability income slop il you 
art! able lo return to work a few hours 
a week 1 That could be costly. Los! ime 
can take a big bile out of your income 
and it lakes a long time for a pro 
lessional man to make up lor lost days. 

Here's an insurance policy trial sup- 
ports you financially when you are hurt 
or sick until the lees and other income 



you actually receive gradually return 
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(Base Earnings) , . . even though you 
return to your normal work Schedule. 
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ing your benefits, make sure your 
policy insures your level of income 
regardless ol how much time or money 
you lose. What if you are never totally 
disabled and yet still lose income' 

We have a unique policy called In 
iury and Sickness Income (H-50). We 
think it's the besi benefit concept 



available to the professional nun . . . 
and we think you will agree. 

Want more information? 
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Pan Am takes off with 
Citicorp's CitiLeverage. 



CitiLeverage. Five 
that respond directly to 



-based financial services 
company's "success signals? 






r.t n ue of asset -bawd linen oal services 
Tr orn Citicorp mdiisinat Credit, Inc. 

Citicorp ha« had a long- standing 
J**oonanip with Pan Am. including 
basing a number ol Boeing 74 7a. 

So when Pan Am required an or»- 
dually nu\c\ response (a lease a new 
£ng*rang» 747SP. (hey turned lo 

Citicorp, a pionoer m nircratl leaa- 
lr> 0, had me orpenonce. resources 
ar id expertise to put together a com- 



plete leasing package in record time 
The result, using CitiLeverage, Pan 
Am hao a now 74/SP tor worldwide 
service in the way thai pen met II* 
financing objectives 

In equipment finance and teasing 
commercial finance, Industrial sales 
finance and factoring, ntelligoni 
managements everywhere are using 
CitiLeverage to take advantage o! their 
"success signals'— reptdly growing 
assets, increased marketing Oppor- 
tunities and Other bunnm factors. 

To get an Idea of how CitiLeverage 
con work for your company, call our 




Chairman. Bob Marllnsen. at 1212) 
559-663V collect Or write mm at 

He ll get you together with the right 
C IC oft icer in one ot on r 29 ciues across 
the nation. 

Citicorp's CitiLeverage 

Because naming succeeds like success 

ociticorp 

Citicorp Industrial Credit.lnc 



Dredgers Are 
Proving They 
Can Compete 



Given the opportunity to bid 
on government contracts, 
the dredging industry is 
showing that private enterprise 
is the best buy 

[Jy John M, I tiding r 




The amkrjcan dredging industry 
has taken on the federal govern- 
merit in the form of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers and has gained the 
right to compete for must j-il* 

"Given the chance to compete, pri- 
vate industry ran match or surpass the 
federal government in giving the 
American taxpayer the most for his 
money We've been proving it," says 
J A Downs, president of Great Lakes 
Dredge & Dock Co., Chicago. 111. 

The corps of engineers, operator of a 
large dredging fleet, has historically 
been both overseer and chief competi- 
tor of private industry in the business 
of dredging harbors and waterways 
The corps always ensured that its own 
equipment was 100 percent utilized be- 
fore putting any work out for bid 
When tight money and changing prior- 
ities hit in the mid-1960a. corps equip- 
ment was kept busy whtl*- muny 
private contractors were left idle. 

As William Hull, president of Atkin- 
son Dredging Co., Chesapeake, Va_, re- 
calls-- 'Things got so bed that we were 
shut down for three and a half months 
in 1966. What work was available was 
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being done by the corps. Things really 
looked bleuJt '" 

Convinced il could survive only if ill- 
lowed to Compete with the tavern men t 
tin an equul footing, the industry look 
its case to Congress in the early 1970s. 

Petitioning Congrea* 

"The approach was very simple," 
aaya Robert E. Losch. a former partner 
at McNutt, Dudley, Easterwood & 
Loach, the Washington law firm that 
represented the dredging industry 
"'We merely argued that given the 
chance to compete fairly, industry 
would invest more money in improved 
equipment, the corps* would have soma 
healthy competition, and the sure win- 
ners would he the taxpayers." 

Armed with a General Accounting 
Office report favorable to industry, the 
dredgers asked Congress Uj amend the 
18H8 Rivers and Harbors Act to en- 
courage open competition . The act had 
not been amended since World War I 
when Congress imposed an excess prof- 
it! tax on dredging— a tax still on the 
books. 

('(ingress responded To the dredgers 



by e rinding n moratorium in \Slt on 
all plums for replacement or modifica- 
tion of the corps's dredges and autho- 
rizing a national dredging Study, The 
study revealed how highly competitive 
private dredging really is, and the 
corps began awarding contracts to pri- 
vate dredgers. 

This was the chnnce industry hud 
been seeking. During its first year of 
operation, the contract program 
proved i rid 11*1 r.v w as capable of doing a 
large share of the work traditionally 
done by the corps. Industry successful- 
ly bid on 12 out uf 22 new jobs advrr 
tiaed. Of the $19 million total value of 
work advertised, private industry was 
awarded nearly f 13 million. 

This success was repented in 1978. 
with industry taking 22 out of 41 jobs 
bid and doing nearly two thirds of the 
total value of the work 

The turning point 

Capping industry's success with Con- 
gress was lost year's enactment of the 
River and Harbor Work by Contract 
Act. which marks a turning point for 
the industry. The battle forth*' net wo-* 
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fi* sell-propeiled hydraulic dredge 
t-QuManti (left), owned end operated 
b t lh» Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co., 
Cf»«r» Golf or Mexico w.ner ways and porlB. 




' n U drag arm Auction unit*, the privately owned, fully automated hopper drecgr 
^nhatntn tstund (left) can load 3,700 cubic yards of material In leu than 30 
ules. Al the disposal ail* (above), the unique hull swings open lo dump the 
fo o. happor dredgci can work without disrupting shipping and in heavy weather 





fought In the Senate Appropriations 
'-''•>Jii!iiitLf-c. rrithfr t hi in in the fonrtti' 
Kni-ironmi.*nt and Public Works Com- 
^"tw, because the corps was requett- 
"iR funds to build new hopper dredge* 
Hanking minority member on Ap- 
propriations and big advocate of the 
ctJt Pf. Sen Mark Hatfield iR Oregon'. 
>;: >' N I 1 1 ■ ■ | n- th.jt private industry wilt 
hdfill its pledge to modernize Id own 
dre dging fleet. In any event, the corps 
* u *t maintain a modern and efficient 
"est of dredges to ensure we hnvu the 
^pability to maintain our harbors and 




ret 
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Minimum fleet 

Signed by President Carter in April, 
•h* new law gives industry the oppor- 
l unity to compete on virtually all fed- 
tt l dredging work, thus making 
'hie the development of new itjuip- 
The luw piuvidch that 

* The corps shall havo dredging and 
u 'l-'iti.d Wl „ h. .j,,,., by o.mU.n \ 

* The corps s hul I retain oujy the 
mimum fleet necessary to curry out 

*m*rK, MH y arl j national defense work 
n *y *ork necessary to keep this fleet 
N ATlt>N«i DU9JNBSS 



operational c«in be set aside from in 
dufltry bidding. 

• The existing corps equipment, 
over and above the minimum fleet, 
t=hti 1 1 be reduced by letirement in an 
Orderly manner as private industry 
demonstrated it<- capability No work i* 
to be set aside for thi§ equipment 

As Maj Gen Charles McGinnis 
i Ret i »f the corps's directorate of civil 
works «ay» "The corps and Congress 
want the industry tu build a fleet of 
modern, mechanicul pipeline and hop- 
pur dredges that can handle an in- 
creasing amount of the annual 
dredging workload throughout the 
country Such a fleet represents the 
cornerstone of the concept being test 
ed." 

Tens of millions of dollars now are 
being invested by industry to build 
new equipment and modernize old No- 
where is this more clearly seen than in 
hopper dredge*, the largest of the 
dredge* and once (he exclusive domain 
of the corps 

One company alone. Great Lakes 
Dredge & Duck Co . now has a hopper 
capacity equivalent to mare than 50 
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percent of the corps's hopper fleet in 
three dredges. 

A second firm, C. F, Bean Corp , New 
Orleans, La., has a new hopper dredge 
and another under construction, 

Still another company. T L James 
& Co.. Inc.. Huston. La., has a hopper 
dredge in I he works, and a fourth firm, 
WiHiams-McWiilinms Co,, Inc.. New 
Orleans, La., is in the planning phase 

Plenty of competition 

"One thing is for certain," says Jim 
Bvnu. president of C F Bean, "we're 
giving ths government plenty of com- 
petition. The question is no longer 
when industry will prove itself, but 
when the mrpa will retire nil that ex- 
tra equipment it has on hand " 

And therein lies a big problem Fur 
instance, in April the industry under- 
bid the corps on a big job in Charleston 
Harbor, S. C In doing so, it beat out 
the corps's largest dredge, often re- 
ferred to as the pride of the fleet. 

Heavy competition with the govern- 
ment has proven industry" response to 
be much fabler than anticipated, writ If 
the carps is stilt defining the needs of 
its minimum fleet 

The bidding process 

Dredging is awarded on the basis of 
sealed bidding, xvirh, the i-"i-pi prs'fi.o 
lag two types of estimates- hind-labor 
and wel l-equjpped contractor 

Under a hi red labor estimate, the 
corps has equipment available and is 
bidding against industry. Although the 
corps has had lo add now factors in de* 
li-riiiimng its ct>>1-. iviuiiig closer t « ■> 
what industry must consider, it still 
exclude* plant replacement costs, fed- 
eral, state, and local take*; and general 
liability insurance 

The hired-lubor estimate is used tn 
bidding for work previously dime by 
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They Keep 
Waterways Open 

The 'J S Army Corps of Engineer? is 
charged with keeping open more 
than 23,000 miles ol navigable water- 
ways For rjr&dging alone, this year's 
budget allocate* S2$8 million. 

The corps operates 36 dredges. U 
ol which are hoppers, the largest 
type They are manned by federal ci- 
vilian employees. The corps has two 
hopper dredges under construction 
and another on order , Due to special 
mil nary requirements, each of these 
hofiper dredges will cost between 
Si 5 million and $70 million. 

industry rs rapidly building more 
hooper dredges which cost S20 mil- 
lion to S30 million each. 

There are 87 major private dredging 
companies. 80 of whfch are classified 
as Small businesses. The industry op- 
erates more than 300 dredges of vari- 
ous types and performs two ihirds of 
the federal dredging requirements 
Major private firms handle about 90 
percent of the workload 



the carps, an urea where indust ry fc» 
underbidding the corps by two to on*?. 

A well-equippwl corumetor estimate 
hi used when the corps has no equip 
ment available to bid against industry 
As the name implies, tympanies bid 
against each nlher on the ba^is »t » hut 
the corps estimates it will cwst n well- 
equipped contractor ta do the work- 
By-products of competition 

"There is a crucial by-product of in- 
dustry's doing more or the work." says 
Mr. LoBch, "and that is that more ex- 
act measurements have revealed less 
material out there to be dredged than 
the government previauely claimed ." 

IF estimates of the work available 
are as drastically overstated as they 
appear, the eventual size of the corps'* 
minimum fleet becomes a critical mar- 
ket consideration. 

Gen. McGinn is emphasiM* that the 
corps "is firmty committed to a 
healthy and competitive partnernhij> 
with the dredging industry"' and has 
been working closely with industry as 
the rulr.- i.i r I lit- corps become* that of 
program manager with industry pick- 
ing up the stack. But there are some 
tough problem? ahead. 




Youll spend 
almost one-third 
of your life in it. 



You work hard — aghl, ten. 
twelve hours a day. Your new 
bulking should be exactly what 
you wart — and need. 

Mitchell pre-engneered metal 
buildings can fit your plans. From 
the ground up, your MitcheO 
dealer can build a customized 
structure for you that's functional, 
Ixvurir'ui irvj eecnomicaJ to man 
lam. One trwi will last for a Bfctime. 




No router how many square 
kvt you need . . . no matter u,h,.i: 
tine inside layout . . . your Mitchell 
dealer can save you time and money. 

OJl your Mitchell dealer. If 
he's not tn the YeSow Pages, call 
the nearest Mitchell plant for the 
name of the dealer closest to you 
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One problem has been » ctmgreasio- 
nal mandate that the curpn provide in- 
dustry with at toast 30 million more 
cubic yards of work to bid on each year 
for the next three yean. Despite ques- 
tions concerning the possibility of over 
stated yardage figures, the corps has 
now come Up with a tentative schiwlule 
of 37 million cubic yards for industry 
to bid on this year. This is for hopper 
drwjgi- wdrk nnh irs lineal 

Another problem lias bef-n the iium- 
ral reluctance of some government 
workers to willingty give up work they 
have been doing for years. Thia ha* 
meant some misunderstandings and 
resistance, making impta u i tfttta tfort ' y ' 
the law difficult. 

To clear up coordination probli.'nif- 
liiin Gen Hugh Robinson, ihe corps's 
deputy director ofcivil works, recently 
issued a seven-page letter of guidum"*' 
to the 47 district engineers— a move 
that should help 

Good truck record 

The next step will be for the corps " J 
define llie minimum llt't't nevded foi 
emergency and nalioii;il <.j ■ ii.-h.si.- 

Industry has a «ood truck ri-eurd in 
responding to emergency needs and 
serves as an important adjunct to the 
corps. One example: Sill chuking the 
shipping channel of the Mississippi 
River's Southwest Pass near New Or- 
leans is a constant problem, but re 
cent flooding and consequent rapidly 
rising silt levels caused the- corps tD de- 
clare an emergency and seek indus- 
try's assistance. Within five day* 
industry hud n dredge on the site to 
open a channel 

But national defense could be anutli 
er question altogether. Strict military 
needs may coll for a certain number of 
dredges, but keeping a large fleet bu?> 
could be difficult. 



An exercise in cooperation 

The experience of the dredging 1°' 
duatry since the late I960* ho* been an 
interesting exercise in cooperation 

From the beginning, there has b*W 
an open partnership between industry'' 
Congress, the corps, and various exeeu 
tive branch departments with one g°a' 
in mind: Civing the private enterprise 
fiVHiem h eh, 'i nee in work 

Carl lliikenjoe, vice president of 
Einms-McWillinms Co.. sums It up: 
"Private industry is again proving I hid 
given the opportunity, it will irtv*** 
the necessary capital, provide the tidi 
nical expertise, and give the Amend"' 
taxpayer his dollnr of work for every 
dollar spent." 
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Health Care 
Problems Face 
Congressional 
Overdose 




According, to m#ny pnyateUme, buairwu p*ppm. and hoh unkon loader*, federal 
catastrophic health tniuronce would h* a cataatroph* tor the h«at1h ear* industry 



With the nation's annual health 
bill approaching $200 billion, the 
basic question About national health 
insurance has three purtt Does the 
country need an all-embracing system 
to cover everyone, can it afford the oil 
lions of dollars even minimal plane 
will cost, and don the public even 
want such protection'' 

The Congressional Budget Office es-- 
tt mates ihnl between five and ten per- 



cent nf the population does not have 
private health insurance or u not eligi- 
ble for public IvNillli pruKnimri "By 
and large," soy» the CBO, "the unin- 
sured are low-income and young, and 
they tend nut lo be in the labor force." 

The biggest public concern » the 
need for catastrophic coverage to keep 
families from personal bankruptcy re> 
Milting from o mnjor medicul cri*! 1 - 
The lte;ilth Insurance Institute re- 



ports that 83 percent of the 177 million 
Americans who have private health in- 
surance have Home form of catastroph- 
ic coverage. Many of those not covered 
for catastrophic may he eligible for 
medical protection offered by govern- 
ment proems. 

"The vast majorily of our population 
is currently covered or has available 
coverage of both basic and Catastrophic 
health expenses," ways Dr. Joseph F 
Boyle, who is on the board of trustees 
of the American Medical Association. 
"The limits problem ureas that do ex- 
ist certainly do not justify complete re- 
Mrui-turing of the private health r:ire 

delivery system into n direct ttutru- 
m<>ntality of federal policy." 

Crisis at confidence 

Paul H. Jackson, consulting actuary 
far the Wyatt Co., in Washington. 
D. C. says that "employers and unions 
should be allowed to design their own 
health care programs to meet the 
need* of employees and their fam- 
ilies — and to fit the programs within 
thejr budi:*'i:- 

"I agree with the President that 
there in a crisis of confidence. In large 
part, that Crista k caused by govern- 
ment getting into things it has no husi- 
nws getting into." 

There are two major catastrophic in- 
surance proposals now before Congress 
and two national health insurant:? 
plan*, ono ottered by the admins: ra- 
tion and the other announced by Sen. 
Hdward M. Kennedy <D -Mass-). 

Sens Russell H Long tD.-La .» and 
Abraham A Hibicoff 'D.-Cann ' hove 
sponsored a bill giving employers the 
option of providing catastrophic insur- 
ance for their employees or paying a 
one-percent payroll tax to the irovern. 
ment so it ran offer such insurance. 
Unemployed people would be covered 
under the government plan, financed 
by the one percent tax Hospitalization 
beyond 60 days and other medical ex- 
penses above $2,000 would be covered 
The plun ix estimate to i-nst $5 billion 
to S? billion a year. 

F*ri«i-nH»lTig Medicaid 

A variation rjf ihe Ixmg-Ribicoff pro- 
posal would also federalize Medicaid at 
an additional cost of 520 billion. 

Still another Long-sponsored bill 
would require all employers to buy pri- 
vate catastrophic health insurance, 
based on federal standards 

Sens. Robert J Dole iR-Knns.1, John 
C Danforth iR.-Mo K and Pete V Do- 
me nici |R.-N' Me*. i have introduced a 
hill to require employers to offer cats- 
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atrophic insurance to their employees 
and pay at least 75 percent of the pre- 
mium. If an employer's payroll costs go 
up tay more than two percent, half the 
excess may be claimed as a tax credit- 
Hospitalization for more than 60 days 
and medical expenses above $5,000 
would be covered The cost of the plan 
is estimated at $4 billion to S-6 billion 
annually. 

An alternative is the tax-related ap- 
proach of Sens. Richard S. Schweiker 
iR.-Pat and David Durenberger <R.- 
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Minn, I and Rep Al Ullman > D -Or- 
egon i They want employers to be re- 
quired to offer em ployees at least three 
health plans in the form of insurance 
or health maintenance organizations 
and to continue to deduct health insur- 
ance premiums By offering multiple 
choices, employers can help promote 
competition in the health care indus- 
try, the bill's sponsors say. 

In addition, both Sen. Edward M 
Kennedy 'D.-Moss i and the adminis- 
tration are backing different version* 
of a national health insurance system 
that includes catastrophic coverage 

Sen Kennedy advocates a compre- 
hensive program costing S40 billion to 
160 billion. Two thirds of the cost 
would come from increased taxes, the 
rest from employer-pntd premiums 
With extensive controls over hospitals, 
doctors, and Insurance companies, the 
plan would actually cost less than 
what is usually spent on health care 
each year, according to Sen Kennedy. 

The administration supports a 
phased- in approach that would cost 
about S24 billion, two thirds paid from 
taxes and the rest employer financed 
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The President's plan assumes con- 
gressional approval of the hospital coal 
control bill submitted earlier. 

The nation's major unions are 
strongly against catastrophic insur- 
ance proposals, although endorsement 
of the notional health insurance con- 
cept is just as strongly supported, 

National cataatrophe 

Douglas A. Fraser. president of the 
United Auto Workers, thinks cata- 
strophic insurance is aptly named be- 
cause its passage "would be a 
catastrophe for health care in our 
rimnlry." 

The Service Employees Internation- 
al Union sees it as an "inefficient, inef- 
fective, and extremely cosl-infloted 
health insurance program 

Even the National Farmers Union, 
through President Tony T. Dec ham. 
says it "will be the cause of further de- 
terioration of health services in rural 
areas." 

Perhaps the most outspoken opposi- 
tion cornea from Bert Seidman, the 
ARj-ClO'a director of social security 

"Most medical care is pood for peo- 
ple, but loo much care can be harmful 
at worst and superfluous at best." he 
says. 

He adds that catastrophic insurance 
would "greatly accelerate the already 
unacceptably high inflation in health 
core costs, perpetuate the factors most 
authorities consider responsible for 
the breakdown in the delivery of 
health services, and distort the alloca- 
tion of national health care resource.* 
to hospitals and other institutional 
treatment," 

Poisoned fruit 

James Hacking, assistant legislative 
counsel of the American Association of 
Retired Persons, soys: "When this leg- 
islation was first conceived six years 
ago, we might have been naive enough 
to support it However, we cannot do so 
now. Whnt stops us — and etops us 
cold— is thr recognition that the fruits 
of this legislation will be poison." 

Hit primary concern Is escalating 
coals for all providers of health care, 
especially hospitals ["Putting Health 
Core Costs Under n Microscope." No- 
vember. 197fl] 

Robert G. Zimmerman, aaaialanl sec- 
retary and treasurer of the F. W Wo«l- 
worlh Co., echoes the concerns of 
many business people that catastroph- 
ic coverage will be "just the camel's 
nose under the tent, a back-door way of 
Retting national health insurance in 
the long run " a 
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Worth the Effort 
for U.S. Business 
to Look South . 



In 1978, the Dominican 
Republic experienced a 
peaceful change of leader- 
ship through (he democratic 
process, a change marked 
by open elections and re- 
spect for the voting results. 

Headed by President 
Anionic Guzman Fernan- 
dez, Iho new Administration 
provides continued political 
stability as it moves to seat* 
sources ol added employ- 
ment, increased toreign exchange earnings 
greater domestic production 

Buffeted by high oil Import casts and low sugar export 
prices, the Dominican Government is giving priority at- 
tention to non-iradrtional exports, agn-business (espe- 
cially products for export), tourism, and energy alterna- 
tives President GojmAn has stressed repeatedly in 
public statements that foreign private investment ts wet- 
come <n ihe Dominican Republic. 

The country has been successful in attracting foreign 
companies to Ita three Free Zones, where assembly 
operations are conducted with Government incentives. 
Tnese ttrms provide needed employment to almost 
IS, 000 workers. 

Other Government programs and policies encourag- 
ing investment ate expected to coma as the resuH of 
legislation pending in the current session ol the Domini- 
can National Congress. 

The United Stales Government continues fo en|oy 
dose and warm relations with the Government of the 
Dominican Republic. Equally important, there exists a 
tradition of close business and cultural ties linking the 
peoples and the business communities of our two court- 
tries. Dominicans instinctively took north lor many of 
their needs, whether for schooling,, vacations, fashion, 
quality products or recent technology In my opinion, ft is 
well worth the effort for U S business to look south, as 
there is business to be done in the Dominican Ropubllc 
to the benefit of all concerned. 



Robert L Yost 

Ambassador of the United Stat 
to the Dominican Rep 
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INTRODUCTION 



INVESTMENTS 



Today's Dominican Republic ti> known as a "good 

place for investments in agriculture, tourism and ihe 
manufacturing-assembly (i e , free trace zone) indus- 
tries. Small and large Investors Irom the Americas. 
Europe and Asia are taking advantage of the many op- 
portunities and advantages available in this constitutional 
democracy. 

Highlights of the basic sugar and mineral -fueled econ- 
omy are outlined in this private Businessmen's 
Dialogue with the Dominican Republic, published fol- 
lowing the first year In office ol President S Antonio 
Guzman. The dialogue to composed of pragmatic ques- 
tions from U.S. businessmen with answers provided by 
Dominican authorities 

Also nnte tht.i cornrrwr.lar.es written by 20 private busi- 
ness leaders, positioned alphabetically. To paraphrase 
one private leader.. "Your North Amencan investors, in- 
vesting between 550,000 and $200 million in our country, 
continue to do well, as evidenced by their expansion 
projects Simply put our people have always liked your 
country and your investors. You are always most wel- 
come In the Dominican Republic." 

Muml 
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Why is the Dominican Republic known In some 
quarters as a good prac* to forest? 

The Dominican Republic offers the necessary funda- 
mentals so that foreign investors are assured of stability, 
security and profitability — factors which are of prime im- 
portance to private capita! The Republic also offers the 
essential services In the form ol telecomm jnication lad" 
ties, national and international airlines, a Hnancml com 
munity geared to international banking needs: and last, 
but not least, a natural beauty thai enhances !lie envh 
ronment of all foreign investments 

The main wealth of the Dominican Republic resides 111 
its hard-working , able and intelligent people who adapt 
rapidly to new tasks and carry out their duties with great 
responsibility and a high sense of collaboration and 
friendliness. Also, the Dominican Republic is very close 
to the Nonh American market and has excellent means of 
communication with thai country and with the rest of the 
world There also are laws with adequate incentives for 
investments that require the exoneration of all types of 
duties and tariffs for the companies dedicated to produce 
exclusively for exportation In addition, the Dominican 
Republic has an agreeable climate, excellent amenities 
and all the facilities desired in any modern city or 
country. 



Cuba 




Jamaica 



Oomlnicsn Raput*c 
Pueito Rico 



C.u<jb«ari Sea 



A number of important multinational com- 
panies have invested fo the Dominican ftepufa- 
lie, Why? 

Since the very moment ol the discovery of America, 
the island of Santo Domingo has been a place open to 
international commerce In modern times this continues 
to be the case 

fconmuoo) 




Luis Helvetia 
Bon«iH 

AMERICAN 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF 
THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 



The Riflhi Place and ihe Riflhi Time. 

Tha Dominican Republic is flus ngffl place 
hgurotrveiY and litorally Geographically at lha 
orofltroads or fht Cancbasi, with ampin ship 
;i'Ml iviJuiininwriioilmnj NwJUefi H »dOM I 
Miami and New York as wall u other east coast 
pons It u lha njfir place pohcaty wHh Inn 
oualnaaa carndta you »r» lootori) *o» 

Tra) olwlwmga and opportunity ma» R an 
om'.itiiniLJi.ii.c lev. tt s-, >ir,,,; .,- , not ir. - 
lahar force and provides prima tipportu n ltM to 

manutoclur* lor •■con In ar*fl nnjnwwi t™»« 
ronas- 

THE AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COM 
MFflCE OF THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC cot 
(Mly invites you to vna Sanlo Domingo, and 
Mpaoally lha AmCJiam citlir- • "Mtr* lor furthar 
iaVpni 

For 57 years. AmCnarn Dcwrnnjcan RepuMc 
ran? cnmmrtlad itwrl tr upanrtno oommernai 
'elauomi *lth aw United Slates and aiding ir fw 
r malAa hri H nTl ol invrmlmaiM* hare Mora man 
kvw twtora, now Is the right lima" It lha 
Dwronicari Hapu6*c offanj 1h» <iw*a»m*nl et. 
rnatp In* manufacturing lor airport 
Tha Charntior tnkaa pndo m Iho 1acl m»i <l in 



j wmhn ma framework at • Hue democ 
racy ltlafnc<omalthaUfi«»i)8ul*«Waia«to 

Iw* special consideration tc mn> country m iri- 
rnas ol sugar and krttK, 



Patrick N. Huflhson 
Vtee ProsiderH 
ASSOCIATION QF 
AMERICAN 
CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE IN 
LATIN AMERICA 
-AACCLA 



"A LariO Ol Opportunity 

Spaakrng as V lot President of AACCLA lor tr-« 
Caribbean and Panama. I naturally biased W 
T»w 01 fn* nwion Howovor, I am mo»t biaaBii 
in fa*ni □( tr* Dominican Hepufjlic my noma tor 
the past thrty yiwrs 

For ma, the Oommean Rapuntc has been a 
land pf opportunity and I am certain thai it c*r< 
d* Tor oirtan both aa ino>«Ju*M and ta corpo- 
rations. Tn« Oomirwan Rapufallc « rteh m 
natural and human ftou fa ai and Hi pfugnsw 
rws Man Iruly tnwtno YiaJtara contnue % 
iignni turprtin aJ lha beauty ol 5*nlr 
Oomkigo. on* of lha mom mtrartiwa crlam in ma 
Car boa art and ana ot m* bainpiacaa of Euro 
pean civ^Uibon In mis rwrniaphera TSa first Oty 
m Bib Hmm ttohd It nch lp tXnTi tounttt and 
bjsirvesorn^in 

It yiVi ar« in!ninii:Bd in agimunnass man 
ufadLning for oipgrt. at tourtam gn any at rta 
(ivm coma Id ins Domm^anneputAc 1 AndaMh 
ovar IOO0 milw of Cantt«art tnorouno cor- 
lainrig many ancellent and undardwelopad 
tiaach ar*«a that* tlw aw*n tha mneafer 



G ^ c Dominicm c R^JuMic 

A Businessmen's Dialogue 

Investments (continued) 

At the present time, a number of loreign firms operate 
in the Dominican Republic and contribute 10 ihe country's 
consolidation process m economic growth. Among these 
foreign firms are flosano Resources Corporation. Sea- 
Land Services. Fatconbridge Nickel Mines. ITT. Gulf + 
Western Americas Corporation. Alcoa Exploration Com- 
pany, Esso Standard CHI, the Shell Company, Arco 
Caribbean, Texaco Caribbean, Bank of America, Chase 
Manhattan Bank, the Royal Bank of Canada, Citibank 
and Ihe Bank of Nova Scotia. 

In which areas of Ihe Dominican economy are 
foreign investors most welcome? What areas 
are closed to foreign participation? 

In accordance with existing laws and regulations, as 
well as the priorities established by the Dominican Gov- 
ernment, foreign investment is encouraged by those 
companies devoted lo the export of goods and services, 
since these contribute lo the economic development ol 
the country. The Dominican Government also encour- 
ages foreign investors in all agricultural projects, as well 
as any project set up m free trade zones aimed at the 
export market. and tounst projects which generate em- 
ployment income . In actuality, there exists a series of 
areas which are reserved for national investment, such 
as public utilities (i e .water, light, electric energy, etc j 
the exploitation of radioactive materials, mines and hy- 
drocarbons; the production of military hardware, and the 
forestry industry. Foreign investors may participate in 
joint - ventures with local companies in the following 
areas: fishing, insurance, commercial and investment 
banking, agro-industries, poultry and livestock (arming. 



What foreign enterprise* have established of 
planned new facilities in the Dominican Re* 
public during the first year's administration of 
President Antonio Guzman? 

To mention only a few examples that reflect the diver- 
sity of factors which make attractive Ihe Investment mar- 
ket of the Dominican Republic, we can reler to the open- 
ing of the Hormei plant in combination with Dominican 
capital lor a meat product plant; a Joint venture by Radia- 
dores Roca of Spain to establish a factory to manufacture 
sanitary and bathroom equipment; and a plan for the 
establishment of a diversified industrial complex by a 
group of Taiwanese investors. American Standard has a 
|oint venture project with an importanl Dominican lirm to 
produce sanitary equipment 





Jose Manuel 
Armenians ft 

Ptmkiont 

ASOClACtON 
DE INDUSTRIES 
DC LA AEPU8LIC A 
OOMINICANA INC 



A Row&rding Challenge . , . 

I am cor honored and plotted (oaodre&s 1 -2S 
nxllon ecHftaQijO*. in ihe United S tat es, tnt ptr 
vat* busir»esi erecullve* or the leading indus- 
trial nation— who also ra y ee ei a W» country'* 
biggest export marks* and on™ tout r_e ol in 
f*--,n:,r>r.:-. or.J 1m.:hrijiuc;v 

In 1Mb rolajmly small Dominican martial oi 
tve rmlaorr p«f»la in*j*tr1*l growth la not •nay . 
However Jha quality at personnel; tfna desire lo 
wort, and the pfovaHing buinaea oondiBona, 
pvmll our member-irtJuaUim to grow and 10 
serve lew BJrwrl m*f*urti Una mnardlrtg 
challenge! 

Aftln* erge/Mfatwri dwJica'ed Pig inouatriai 
development of me HapuWe and to our imdut- 
Irtea weffftro. we cordially welcome our r_ol 
league* In North Amer** lo ieirt ua « In* re- 
warding cnallenoe 




Fernando Pa rich* V, 
Pft?s«Jenr 
BANCO DE 
RESEftVA Dt LA 
HEFUBLfCA 
OOMINICANA 



Moil Ouaiuiod lo Serve Your 
Bualnw* . . . 

CH all the countries in In* Cartotwan aroa, the 
Dominican RepUtihr hw Irn Large*! VRdi *» 
rhe United Stale* 

The oppor1ijnit»B tar kxOigri irtvftelmerlte ana 

many and dvweined. pwwed they «m ai me 
economc sectors denrmined by n*> fomgn 
Irhremnwll Law *«l promotes and govern* 

ttll* *.trv TV 

have a stable and derroM lts Govern- 
ment irat mainland ft trUlwai treaty with tlx- 
Urate) Slate* thai guerimeeo North A.-nenoan 
InveiimenJa. 

The cour*y ofler* Industnel Fru» Zo4«es. 
which together *ri»> a nunlitle^ lobar tare* lid 
<>mi.-rmy to the IHulod Stales, have ftllrieled 
nurwMoui United Stale* buftrnaaa. ViteretU rhnl 
prs>D4>n(!y are very acta. 

The Banco ria Rewvu {flnarw Bar*) w* 
increasing iasats of oboul $700 rhlBoTl, W ■ 
Darnmarcittl bar* in the Dominican Ftoajblic 
Eiwuaenedtwt* than 39 •/tun ago. the Banco 
de Reserve offers banking mjrvlr*s Itiroognfjul 
inocwjrnry Wo am nwst qunlirHfd lo serve you" 
fruwnaaa In or wflh 1n» Oommiciin Hepul*t ftnd 
Our nrtMpondenli Inctod* aH Ihe larger frankf 
d< the United State*. 
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What are the legal differences between n«* 
(tonal end foreign investments? 

Law 86 1 which created Hie Directorate of Foreign In* 
vestment defines foreign investment as all physical 
properly onginaling from abroad and belonging to non- 
residents of the country: the capita! investment of a com- 
pany in freely convertible currencies: machinery and 
equipment, tools, instruments, accessories and spare 
parts." National investors are defined as the state, 
municipality, autonomous institutions, companies incor- 
porated in the country and those individuals who do not 
have their investment registered in the Central Bank. This 
law also establishes the Following differences between 
mixed and foreign investment: 

* National Company: those companies or corporations 
established In the host country in conformance with the 
laws of the Dominican Republic and whose capital is 
comprised of more than 70% local investment, in the 
form of technical. financial and administrative assis- 
tance; 

* Joint Venture: those companies or corporations estab- 
lished in the host country in conformance wilh the laws 
of the Dominican Republic and where 51% to 70%of 
the capital is held by locaJ investors in the form of 
technical, financial and administrative assistance; 

* Foreign Company; those companies or corporations 
established m the host country in conformance with the 
laws of the Dominican Republic and where less than 
51% of the capital is held by local investors. 

What are the highlights of the Dominfean 
foreign investment few? How important ere the 
Republic's natural resources to the law of in* 
vestments? 

The most important aspect of the current Foreign In- 
vestment Law is related to the registration in the Central 
Bank of the Republic of (he capital Invested. Natural 



resources aie subject to special treatment by Jaw which 
regulates mining activities in the Dominican Republic 

The regulations currently in force guarantee the foreign 
investor complete Security on his investments while 
facilitating the transfer of registered investments as well 
as resulting profits. These funds can be converted into 
any freely floaiing currency as long as they do not exceed 
18 percent of the registered foreign investment. It must be 
noted lhat exploration of natural resources are governed 
by the mining laws and in this sense, the Directorate ol 
Foreign Investment cannot authorize the registration of a 
direct foreign investment m this sector 




What type of incentives exist for the establish* 
ment of new industries? 

Law No. 299 for Promotion and Incentives lo Industrial 
Development establishes three classifications for 
industries— totally onented towards exports, for internal 
market industries and lor Industries which will combtne 
both markets as well as the foreign or local source of the 
raw materials A scale ol Incentives is applied to these 
classifications which vary horn total exemption of taxes 
and tariffs for a period of 20 years up to the partial exon 
eration for different periods of time. Free zone industries 
are not limited m terms of repatriation of profits and capitar 
and are only required to exchange currency to cover local 
expenditures. 

(continued) 




George Ar»no 
Brucjal 

President 
BHUGAL S. CO.. 

c. pan a. 



Sfugal & Co. and the 
Dominican Republic 

Brugjil *id Company »sh ic*.riUBd in lh* f**r 
1 884 Dy dor> *,nd*+i Bnigul Montana* Thrt* 
cjorwif AUon*. niiarejintj slnam 100 yam, have 
dedicated ifwit ttpvmncm in the Dominican 
Rapubtc and abroad b in* pmdudun of rum 
Bw d<w* wa proudly look upon aa Our Nanoml 
Drink. 

Bnajal m part ol cur country t economic ru*- 
lory The conftoanta m <ti local . political. *O0- 
iomt (Injciiines and atpadaJty tha oouaoy a 
duM»<up<:wit puHHilidf has rjeon and m in* mam 
locltx thai parmlhi ut lr> COflSfiu* • dyniffW 
'•'ii..' • Hi CHri eennomy 

Wa Dalwva the Oomn>ie*fl Qtwern'nanl t 
uaoiiicy ii in» importanf (actor to attract and 
guaramw n#w in*e#rr-«nt» m w rovrtry 




Philip R. Young 

P/Midflnf 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK. N A 



Growth pi Financial Sy*iam 
and Private Socio' 

0HA3E op«n«d • Branch m '962 and now 
««rve» tha Pornlnican MarWI ihrcugn a com 
plote bonKinr; ri(.-* -.irl. ,n Vk.i r-fimingo and 
San1>ago 

far "irx« than a daeada rha Dominican Ra- 
put*ci polite* 1* anc potilivaapgnpniK 
icn-"5al» *ia« bean essenriai ir-grad-anti lor tun 
growth ol it* financial »r»>»"i *' a (vmv »«clrji 
CHAStf has had an <mponant rola « tnij 
dewataprrwnl-prrjuidlrtg tl tUaWmari. • lull 

range of banking &e*vme* mciucnng doner and 
peao leant, efltaunt ffaevnabphal tanncaa), at 
troclivn aeaoan 'ronicm una vv*C financial 
cfluntallnfl 

Alitiougfi dynamic 6 NP growth Wti tg6S 
to i375ii»fliyan*a^«)»Moww'aiaaitaieparH 
won In went yaw*. Iha amworvnant • aH 
conaldwacl Ic tm favorable tot tnj«in«M<n«n 
Tha banking and monetary tyctcrn have tradi 
lionaily been waH-odntfuLad try rha Cattrai 
Ban* and ir»o mflarwfi rait haabewt on* Of «h« 
mot* modfuta in t«tw Amarlca *jfing nK*nt 
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c (^ c Domiiiican Republic 

A Businessmen's Dialogue 

Investments 



Do incentives exist fot creeling employment in 
specific sectors of the Dominican economy or 
regions of the country? 

In addition to Law 299 for the development of Ihe 
manufacturing industry, the Dominican Republic is in- 
terested in developing other sectors which generals new 
sources of employment and additional dollar income, It 
has created Law 1 53 for the development of the tounsm 
industry, whereby significant advantages are offered for 
exemption from income taxes. 

Recently, the government, in following the lines of its 
established economic policies, developed a strategy lor 
the intensive use ot natural resources through indus- 
trialization programs which enable us to cater so our own 
nation's needs while allowing a surplus for export. To this 
extent, the government is establishing a new law to pro- 
mote agro-industry by stimulating farming, employing 
more labor, improving the redistributing of income; 
securing food and the basic needs of the population 



»3 




Simultaneously, we are trying lo avoid urban industrial 
concentration so as not lo create regional imbalances 

Pmrtinl fist of U.S. Manufacturers currently 
producing in the Dominican Republic; 



Adams 

Btnney and Smith 
Clarendon Brands 
Colgate Pslmrjlive 
Consolidated Crgar 
Gem 

Gull * Western 
Horrnel 

Integrated Electron. cs 



Kaysar Roth 
Knickerbocker Toy 
Maidenform 
Pejama Corporation 

of America 
Phdhp Morris 
Sterling Products 
3M 

Warner 



How does the Dominican Republic assist the 
foreign investor? Which government agencies 
specialize in serving potential Investors? 

The Dominican Republic assists foreign investors 
ihrough the Central Bank of the Republic, Ihe Secretarial 
of State for Industry and Commerce, the Center lor the 
Promotion of Exports (CEDOPEX) and the Corporation 
for Industrial Development (CFI), These agencies assist 
the investor with the legal processes and procedures that 
must be complied with lor Ihe establishment of a com- 
pany with foreign capital It also indicates the areas in 
which the country wishes to have those investments. 
CEDOPEX has a department to assist the potential 
foreign investor with respecl to the criteria that the new 
investments will contribute to the increase of exports or to 
Ihe reduction of Imports. 

Cedope* has two offices within the continental United 
States: 



One World Trade Center 
86!n Floor. Suite 66161 
Now York. New York 100^8 
Tel {212)432-9498 

Manager: Mauncio Gonz&\nT 



1 00 Blscayne Boulevard 
Suite 611 

Miami Florida 33132 
Tel. (305) 358-8174 
Manager Camera Gsmdo 
(conttnuod on pagu fl£?fl 




KtVlhA, R.Ctachar 

Arostoerrf 
CLARENDON 
BRANDS LTD 



'Finest Cigar*' Now Produced in th* 
Dominican Republic 

The flneat OBVi produotd anywhere, repeal 
anywhere, dunrg 1he lail It yon, M MMr 
atpotBd Iktti irw Dominican fleoufiliel 

Agreed, • strong aaaril Homnv, our npw- 
tee ind ropulalion, based upon D ict a genera- 
Uana in am c^)«r business, oorsjtpo*tnftemph 
claimi Our nmv JUAN CARLOS brand, rtanrJ. 
rated in Santiago. Dominican R«tpi«ik war 
pr Dpsrty-agaif Dornlncan Imf, successlullY 
j new an the challenge o**r»d 0y si cigar 
emokanv "rnwrimum guafty. progeny- arjorj, as 
maxenum tuoroiny". Frankly we have no com- 
pettem m today ■ wo/Id of rapid eJgar prr>rUc- 
Hon. 

Furtnerrrwa. a« 'scard Irrvassjr*. we Iks) 
doing rxiainsHi with ihe DummicBn people. We 
.ire npresaed wrfh trie* wncenj hospitality phn 
the* -lawn b work and their open eagerness to 
leash. These human qusliHes piui reasonable 
production COM Ind troe tradw ion* poflcw 
add vp to • Hid location tor productrva mwfl- 




WWttam H. Haflln 

Pmsidont A Genera) 

Manager 

COMPANIA 

DOMINIC ANA DE 

TELEFONOS, 

C PGR A. 

— CODETEL 



One of Ihe Bast Telephone System a 
in Latin Amorica" . . . 

For nearly 50 years, CODETEL iComparii.j 
Dkvninicsne do TelelonOl C por A J ha» been 
vtrvmg the comrnunicarllgn needs rt the pewUi 
oi lf» Dominican flaoubtic tXirng lha period 
1BT1 through 1978, the Telephone Company 
has Invested 496,513,000 ID modorruie end 
extend tho iDlrohiwa network Presently. w« 
have plant to Imiosl e mtrunirm of SW.OOO.OOCl 
***tkin»i over B» nart Ml ysan 1at r u r«riBr 
growth 

Tetepnorrewirvicfl «H)»tiirBd by COD£Tel 1" 
15 crtKia while 22 town* ere served by mdrv 
pandam Dominican compar-Jtm AlnoU sM cJ 
ih* 1W.0CO tWapnooei ma oww) by private 
vompenin. be Oiay sia In me United Stale* 
Through the decade*, Bovar/nmant pohcy h»« 
oeen to heap r»a vtta public service m prlvfle 
lent* for economy and efficiency This policy 
ha* jiveo Ihe Oemlnicen flspuoic one qt Ihe 
bast talfipriane syrjtemi in Latin Amanca m 
lermj of lelistjiliiy; tiowover. eenmc* aviaaMay 
■i dihlcull in aomepiacBa Wn reotnnmBnd • 
check *rirji CODETEL •* piene *r» Oew^o maJo 
lor Ihe opervng ot ohVee or lacilmon 

CQOtTEL UrWB ir . ' mii* -Jtf- 

vK» pflerw througri modem oomputor con 
ircriled nftice*. micrO*rav« lyltema and * 

■•■;'i il*u INTELSAT oarlh nalldn 

CODtTLt pare Sarwlrle" — wsj ant hare to 
»erv» jw 1 
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Why the Dominican Republic? 

A New Administration: 

Overcoming 
Old Economic Problems 

by Uc Eduardo Fernandez. Governor ol me Central Bank of the Dominican Republic 



The yea/ 1 978 was very special lor all ol 
the activities of the country, not only be- 
cause it was a year of presidential elec- 
tions but because the elections resulted in 
a change of government with the con- 
sequent implications In terms of reorien- 
tation of economic policy and the logical 
adaptation ol economic activity to the new 
directions and to trie new realities. 

In (he preceding year, the stluaiion ol 
depressed prices lor sugar in the world 
market persisted, whereas the systematic 
nse m the prices of pelroteum and ils de- 
rivatives continued, as well as m all of the 
9oods In which peiroie u m is a component 

Balance of Payments 

•n 1978, total exports of the country 
reached only 675 million Dominican 
Pesos, whereas our imports reached 859 
million Dominican pesos This caused an 
unprecedented trade dotal ot 184 million 
Dominican Pesos. Tuts delicti resulted not 
so much irom rapid growth m imports. 
Mnco imports only grow less than 1 -o, as 
fr om the sharp drop in the prices in the 
world market for our exports. In 1 975 our 
country earned 595 million pesos from 
sugar exports In 197B the earnings from 
'hat same product came lo only 211 mil- 
,( 0n pesos 

The new price increases lor petroleum 
decreed by OPEC last month and the 
Wationary nature ol the situation of sugar 
P'tces led our government lo reevaluate 
W development strategy and as the result 
o! this wo can point out Ihe loll owing 

Strategy of the Change. . 
Agriculture 

The design, organization, financing and 
parrying out of a great eflort were under- 
taken lo substantially increase domestic 
production Of lood products lo Improve 
supply to ihe population. This was lo re- 
spond io the legitimate expectations of 
0t Jr people an( j aj so \ 0 reduce, first at all, 
Sn d then io eliminate imports of foods thai 
^mounted lo dose lo 100 million pesos 
ast y© flr (<| 978) pra i, m ,nary results 
e ad us to the conclusion thai the objective 
wi| l he achieved Thin, year, for the first 
"me there will be no need to import nee 




Furthermore, as the lesuft of this effort in 
Ihe agn cultural sector, we hope to gener- 
ate exportable amounts of a great vanety 
of nontraditional agiicultural products tor 
which there is an assured market Also, by 
expanding the base of our agne-ullural 
production, wo are establishing the besl 
premises for Ihe continued development 
ol agromduslry. which has been defined 
as a pnority by the government headed by 
President Anlonio Guzman. 

Tourism 

In the Dominican Republic, tourism has 
experienced raipid and sir':." g gi.iA'ii i Tins 
foreign exchange income accruing to Ihe 
country from tourism ss expected to sur- 
pass 100 million pesos lor the current year 
of 1979, during which tor the first time the 
number of foreign viators will exceed the 
figure of a holt a million, this significant 
increase m tounsm activity is trie result of 
an active promotional campaign abroad, 
of the Indisputable facilities find natural 
beauty of the country, and the fact that we 
are making investments in the tourism 
sector, constructing an efficient hotel ln- 
Irastructure The government is continu- 
ing to contribute lo the growth ol tourism, 
providing lo Ihe sector trie resources 11 
needs. However, lor purposes of In- 
creasing tounsm activity , onool the most 
important conlnbutions by Ihe govern- 
ment is the preservation ol ihe climate of 
Ireedom and peace Ihat prevails in the 
Dominican Republic 



Mining 

The possibilities and the potential of 
mining in our country are considerable 
despite the fact that not all of our mining 
resources have been identified and eval- 
uated. The Dominican Republic is the lilth 
largest producer of gold in the world and 
occupies first place in the Western 
Hemisphere The present prices for this 
metal and the resumption in Ihe world 
market lor trio demand tor mcfcol and 
baumte an? important sources cf foreign 
exchange which can be used to help fi- 
nance our development. Other contracts 
lor exploration or exploitation have also 
boon signed recently, on conditions that 
are equally advantageous to both our 
country end the companies concerned 

As has already been seen, the devef 
opment strategy sel forth by the national 
authontias ts based on maximum use of 
Ihe potential of those sectors of the econ- 
omy where the prospects are most ad- 
vantageous. This in no way means, how 
ever, a reduction in ihe scope of our de- 
velopment model, but only the part gi n 
with Ihe greatesl pnorriy The country is 
continuing lo diversify and expand its in- 
dustrial base, as welt as giving special 
emphasis lo the scale ol its installations 
and lo the region where they are situated 
in order to guaraniee a better regional 
balance in the development and bBtler 
levels of employment lor Ihe labor torce 
In other words, our definition ol develop- 
mivii 15 that il should be comprehensive 
and we seek to preserve, In the im- 
plementation of (his process, a fair baJ 
ance between economic development 
and social goals 

The President of tho Republic has 
clearly defined the role ol foreign invest- 
ment in ihe altamment of these objectives 
Ho called loro-gn investment dosiraOle 
and necessary because of its ability lo 
contribute capital, technology and mar- 
kets. We oflcf an attractive opportunity lor 
foreign investment with the natural and 
human resources wb have, as well as the 
capacity and willingness on Ihe part of our 
legal and political Institutions to respect 
and protect domestic and foreign pnvale 
investment # 
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l^e c Domhiican ^Republic 

A Businessmen's Dialogue 



THE ECONOMY 



Investments (continued from page SDR I 



Does the Dominican Government guarantee in- 
vestment security and capital repatriation to 
foreign investors? 

In reference to this question, we ve already answered 
above that the Foreign Investment Law guarantees the 
repatriate of the investments, as well as the profits 
generated, in accordance with conditions. During Ihe en- 
ijre history ol the Dominican Republic, there has always 
been great respect for foreign investment. 




Qo free trade zones exist in the Dominican Re- 
public? 

Currently, ihe re are three commercial free zones, two 
of which operate m Ihe capital city of Sanio Domingo: Ihe 
Centro de los Heroes and the other in the colonial quarter 
of the Aiarazana. The ihird free zone is located at Las 
Americas Internationa) Ajrpori These zones are devoted 
to ihe sales of electrical appliances, cosmetics, per- 
lumes, alcoholic beverages, cigarettes and clothes, 
among other popular consumer items There are also 
ihree free trade zones dedicated lo the production of 
products and goods for export, * 



What are the views of President Antonio Guz- 
man Fernandez concerning the respective 
rales et hie government and the private sector 
in the expansion of the Dominican economy? 

Concerning the roles of the government and the private 
sector in the expansion of the Dominican economy, 
President Antonio Guzman has expressed his Govern- 
ment's proposal to make the farm sector Ihe vehicle for 
the Republic's economic and social development since 
ou r ability lo solve income distribution problems Including 
employment, nutrition, balance of payments and promo- 
tion of the agro-mdustnai sector, will depend on its 
dynamism. 

Concerning the pnvate sector, Ihe Dominican Gov- 
ernment supports and encourages private investment, 
both national & foreign, considering thai investment by 
the State should be complementary 

Concerning foreign investment, the President consid- 
ers this to be essential lor economic development and to 
obtain technology Similarly, private investment, accord- 
ing to President Guzman, should be principally aimed at 
sectors such as agro- industry, mining, tourism, and re- 
lated industries that help develop exports, while con- 
tributing to the process of import substitution. 



In addition to the government's conservative 
fiscal management* trade balance and low 
debt ratio service, what factors have contrib- 
uted to the Dominican Republic's annual 
growth rate? 

In the lasi decade the Dominican Republic has seen 
years of Impressive economic growth. The principal fac- 

(continued ran page UOR I 
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The Time lo Invest IB Now I 

MoH humane recognize intf enjoy hoea rare 
and preciae moments when Opportunity 
tnoda" . This truwm * especially ngrvihcjuvf m 
(he economic Me ol private Bflt/epransura and 
investors 

In my opinion, ihe prncnw moment ol oppor- 
vjruiy in we Oommiean HepuWIc ■ now' " Op- 
portunity knock!" lor all investors. Don- .n.r.i- 
and tofaign, large and small Factors which 

TUPPOni pill Opinion taOM* 

« Po«e* atabdrty 

• Low rale ol Filiation 

• Lowcosi abor wllf want potential. 

• Agricultural and mineral enport* ctvafienge 
imported petroleum costs 

1T?e twentf-memoer Compto Group, re- 
ipectrgi 0< mesa raalilie*. ■ now «i the p r oem 
or expanding and xnprovlrQ our tor/Km to Ihe 

nawnei martat Thee* concrete facte** wivch 
support our investment deosona also justify 
ir-u mvnahon to our colleagues in Moflfi 
America 
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A $200 Million Vote Ot ConlKtanc* " 

Faleanonrlfjn biyjvi eirpliVitlion in 1h« Domini 
can RapuHc in 1955 

Starting in 1061, and frirougn 1h.-«e <ivc(a&- 
stvply lorper p*ol pi Wil singes within ttH> Repub- 
lle, 1 (WftK tot Ihe enlracfton ot leforackel 
fmm Dominican ores wn? Sevelooed plus Ihe 
economic and design paranvhrnt tw a com- 
mercial plant 

Following Inn 196' conclusion ol flrtanoaf 
and governmental agreements, conslructon of 
a J1 BO milion mining and mala Hun} ICS I ttjfrtpl*» 

commenced and waa completed in iwg 
yearn — wilhln budge I and on lima — which -w> 
resented the larger! amgle privalo ir'vmirnem in 
the eovniry lo dale The tirsteiipcn shipment ot 

nnmhed proctjcl, roach tor use by owrsaan 
cuaromera, was made m 1*71 

Major factonj winch rvjve contributed to our 
continuous success in the Dominican Hopufoar. 

wli «ie 

■ good peopl*. easily Iramed and eager In 
learn 

e qualified profession*!* who •»snrl> new 
technology rapidly 

* a wc4l develoond national irilrastiucture 

• eataplisned governmental and private in- 

5Mu1iorrs 

e stability through the democrat*: pincem 



wIJK 
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PUERTO PLATA 

— ^REFUBLICA DOMimCAPiA 

The WBrld s Next ureat Resort Destination 






1 for Addition* Information lo Director ol INFFIATUR. B*<*o GenUnl lie la fl«puWlca Dqmmlcanj, S«<itu Domingo, Oomlr»te*f) Kurmbllc. 
T«taphon« fle&*151«»nii«8B-7121. T«t». ITT 3460052 &ANCEN RCAtlMftAn 



n the Dominican Republic wlwe Columbus touched upon the New Whrid five cetrtunes 
ago. Culf^Vikstem is building with pndea cultural bridge from the past to the present 

It ts known as Altos de Chavon — a vitloge recreating in this modem age 
the 15th century atmosphere that Columbus brought id America from his birthplace, 
Genoa, arid his adopted country, Spain. 

Situated on the diffs ouerhoking the Rio de 
Chavon. with the Cordslfera Oriental motintains 
in the background and the Caribbean Sec on 
the horfeon, Altos de Chsvori will be the Hving 
expression of the cultural and historic values 
of the Dominican people 

Sculptors, painters, composers, photog- 
rupl\ers and arOsts from the Dominican Republic 
and other lands will soon find inspiration and 
serenity wtthin the beautiful natural setting 
of Altos cte Chawn — to create, to dream, 
to interpret and to help visitors the world over to 
embark on their awn voyage of re- discovery. 

Dominican architects, artisans and workers are cawing out of stone 
natural to the region, a colony of 30 $ma(l coses and villas around the 
church pictured in the inset above and below Near the church will be a museum 
housing a collection of Caribbean Pre Columbian art all relics found along 
the Rio de Chavon. and meant to remind us that theve was. even before Columbus, 
a creative contm unity in that country. 

Alios de Chavon will enduringlv speak to each of us of the beauty and tranquility 
of art anaem land and a modem striving people. 




Gulf + Western Hotels in 
the Dominican Republic 

The Dominican Republic has been enjoying a 20% increase annually 
in the number of tourist visitors. Gulf + Western has been a leader in 
encouraging this progress and now operates the largest number of 
hotel rooms on the island in a variety of price ranges. 




Gulf + Western Hotels 




. Casa 
geCampo 

HOTtL VILLAS 4 CXXWtKY CULM 
ATIAROMANA 

Deluxe resort an 7,000 acre*, 
2 championship Pete Dye golf 
courses, 15 tennis courts. 5 swim- 
ming pools, riding stable., polo and 
fishing. 3 restaurants. 176 rooms 
plus golf and tennis villas. Executive 
conference center. 6.800 ft. execu 
five jet landing strip 



■ <1 
■*1 



ROMANA 

ATLAROKW4A 

A charming inn directly on the water 
near the Sii^sr Mill Pool. Sauna. Bote*. 
Theatru Pius all sports facilities of i 
tie Campo. 78 rooms. 



New or\ 14 zeros 
in the dry over- 
looking theCanb 
bean sea. Large 
pool. 3 tennis 
courts Saunas. 

SANTO DOMINGO Kf™"™* E! 

rant. 220 deluxe room* and luminous 
vanes Accommodations designed by 
Oscar du la Rente Conference facilities 
available. 



A 



hi\pQniolo 

i^Jr IN SANTO DOMINGO 

On 10 acres opposite Hotel Santo 
Domingo Large pool Discotheque 
Cocktail lounge and dining room 158 
first cl*s> rooms. 



For leservailons. and Information coll toll frr<.»; MX.)- 223-6620 
New York State call collect 2 12-.*33-4 100. 
Or write Gulf + Western Hotels. Inc.. ! Gulf* Western Plain. New York, NY 10023. 
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New Emptiasls; Joint Ventures. Rapid 
Development, New Mantels 

The »Ln4l*gic geographical location of ins 
Dominican Repvfcllc hu been • delerrwung 
tMv .n th* ReeuMc s artwih patism, manly m 
the Heidi e# toonam. iraoa and Hastrucfion. 

For many year*, our Group baa bean serving 

ihc cutrsttueWKi indu&lrv u wnoteaaltr* and 
utaitora or malar. ala Wo ropf»Ecnt onuin- 
dusJvn rss».« audi t»rnp#mi?» its Natural 
Gypsum; Trie Flecto Co . Standard Or/ Wslr 
Pnjducta My** iniBtnahiyuit. BUk* ft Decker. 
Eiwr Kuhl»i Generator*; Dw«n» Corning 
Fiberglaa Ramington Ami, and otheft 

The pfftMnq trend Bawd* mduftriatHton 
tvut UtDyant about irade rwalions d a new kind 
fill* newVand taaturet pint vanture* iov«*v«ig 
production machinery and taohnaiogicaJ know- 
how 

Our Group • emphasi* ti finiflgtng with 1tto 
•votvinD needs of th« Republic and the goM 
ar»et**r Fast Davotopmenl and ih« CrouDgn u) 
New Marten tiotharhorneandlrilheeniiro 
Ca*ot»an n»Bd 




Carlo* A Morales 
TroneoM 

Prrortferif 

GULF 4- WESTERN 

AMERICAS 

CORPORATION 



$100 Million ... A Measure of Our 
Commitment and Faith in the Domini- 
can Republic 

S-nce 1 9S7 Gufl - Western Mas commuted 
more Irian tOO million U $ Uolldra lo economic 

iW'1'.r.'iwi-.i m mm prafinm »i iha Damn 

can flopubllr: 

in Hxirrim alona. it* company ha*n»mi.t»iiKi 
mora than MO million 10 build loJBla, resort* 
and raHalM laeiillle*. And. or \tn> ctomimtan 
Government i inQUB-tt. we a-slabiwhed An in- 
dustrial troo rem* In the oly of La ftomarm 
Today, Li Romana serves «a the manulflctur- 
hngail* tor JO U S eonipanlei that provide 

••' 090 D1.VM1. III. si: 

Wo'ire mpmvai upon our tms»: busmen too 
wrih J 15 miincm In aipaneting and motinmimg 
our induMrwt operation* and oWewfving our 
agricultural edrvitivt io produce vegotabet »ni1 
rrun ror local consumption 

Aj a nnayw U.5 corporation. Gji If -Western 
OCknowajdaiH ita *c*ial cemmilment to in* na 
Hon To data we've oontnbutad 120 mason to 
buid n«w emptoyea hooting ichocds. m**:al 
fectttwa Meter paatment systemi. end wtt 

TTvnuflh our criarrfs&le raundallo*!, we've a«o 
toW/W T.i<riy |>iminy.l-. iri| thilMMif. 

Call it a tangible ••prwaion oH GJl I West- 
am i lailh in the Dominican Hapubftc A neton 
thai he* ahown Iho world that democracy and 
free tntarpme can *ort e*edl*aly togatfi* * 
Latin Amencn lor lh« common good _ 
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Foreign Policy 
Echo of 16th Century "Human nights 1 ' Principles 




The internal, goal policy ot 
Ihe Untied Stales has been 
distinguished during recent 
years, due la the vigor o1 its 
principles ot Law and Hu- 
manity, thai together estab- 
lish a theme that is uniting 
men I nail parts o< the world 

One qI the mgsl Impor- 
tant achievements o1 the 
Charter Organkalion ol the 
United Nations, subscribed 
to in Snn Francisco during 
1945 by victonous nations ol ihe Second World War 
was Ihe dedication lo the principles which protect man's 
integrity, and which are a repercussion of the French 
Revolution. 

A further step forward was achieved by the Universal 
Charter ol Mans Rights and the InlerAmencan Com- 
mission ol Human Rights, a dynamic entity of Ihe United 
Nations. These are systemrcod conquests of Itie pres- 
ent generation. 

If we search . however . f or the I u rthesl ongi n of Human 
Rights, we must go back almost live centuries lo "Lo 
Colon/a' in Santo Domingo, where a tropical Dominican 
Advenbet. Ray Anton de Motitesmoe, produced what 
could be called another "Sermon on Ihe rAxinl" in ihi& 
part ol the world. 

The principles whicn he advocated succeeded in 
penetrating the conscience af the Catholic Kings 
Fernando and Isabel ol Spain." which found (is echo m 
the wisdom ol Padre V-floha who I niliaied the first guide- 
lines of People's Rights. 



We remember, also that the ''Banoruco Rebellion", 
winch was in defiance of the power of ihe Spanish 
throne, constituted one ol the first and most passionate 
episodes of colonial history dunng Ihe ttWl century. 

The Indian Chief Entiqui.lo. m defense ot the nghts of 
Indianson the Isle of Hlspanloia. was able lo conquer lor 
a king time the irreducible soldiers of Cartos v Th us, I he 
signing ot the "Instrumento de Bamo Nuevo". an 
agreement ol power between peers including the 
Catholic Kings, was in reality, Uio first treaty ol the* New 
World. 

These evolutions lead to an idea ot the conlnbuton 
mat loday s Dominican Republic has ambitiously givnn 
lo that new elhical and juridical structure known as 
Human Rights' And we mu9t recognize that we owe lo 
President Carter Ihe Batlles unrieilnkpn in Ihe Interna- 
tional field, so thai "inherent rights' would be respected 
□t all levels in the present cwilizat'on 

Loyal to its historic origins. ln» Dominican Republic 
look pramineml action du'lng ihe Assembly or the Or- 
ganization of American States IDAS}, hetd m Granada, 
when we were able to concretely detail the alternatives 
ol Democracy and Hymen Right* Wrj agreed with the 
criteria ol the Delegation presided by the Sociolary ot 
State ol the United Slates of America. Cyrus Vance 

Apart from tne importance that Ihe Oomirncan Repub- 
lic has lo Ihe defense of Ihe continent thai a covpred m 
ihe Reciprocal Assistance Treaty of Rio de Janeiro 
ITIAR). we are now launching what has become a new 
ecumenical Crusade, so snal secunty and conWenco 
may reign among all men ol good will and among na- 
lions that love peace. Therefore tho XX Century will bo 
known not only lor ils destructive nuclear energies, but 
also lor its "Human Rights'' energies 



Vice Admiral R. Emlllo Jimenez, htjo 

Secretary ol Stale ol Foreign Relations of me Oominican Republic 
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Opportunities— No Place In the Carlb- 
bean Equals the Dominican Rppunlir 

The Dominican Republic tvoa a cdmata <a*om 
Water Ho o/tnalion nl a wldB varsity ot woala- 
Was The oppoiuniiw* for- n»*n eropi an* bown 

Our poopfa in ttm edtrtullural rones ar» 
hflrTd working. in*(mrthi\ (it prvrjte property 
and eager ft lawn irnjmwed production t«tt- 



nwuei 

Tftaclfi 



lo *ucft iinbto factori •» en mat* 
pppprtiJniliei and low-coer. labor, out ftepu&ic 
wwKb undo* a corwitulioriei democracy Wnar 
more can you ask in wrma of ■ IBM bcalion ay 
ytw nam mvaasmrtn!'' 

Tns He*n»rvjai Group htt fjraai continence 
•n l»wp«omi»ingfytu« Qtlha Dwnirncan Repub- 
ilt Tka fl auIorvoitKHj* eompftniea r-. otir 
»ing>a-1»nM|y Qfoup ftia rttghty diversified in 
aucn area* ■■ notional wa*W paper Collection, 
a tom. recycled pnfwr mrN; oc*rrugated con- 
tainer ». Hiking carton*, paper boos. fc*»ng and 
box matches, mushroom grower* ipdcin.-iou 
pfocewota and ewvwi el loupa and vsgetB- 
bUtt (own l«t*li) trucking, at and nic 

Vat. ttiar* «• many epperrtunnux m the 
Drxnlrvean Republic Tar unan and medlurn 
wied buaineoaai We respectfully Invite our 
geiiwigijon m ih* u S lo laku a r«Wi toe* at our 
country 




Lliii L Taveraa A. 
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Optimism in the Development of Ihe 
Dominican Republic 

Wo arrj proud of irwrj.ttrnardirA'', aevoiopmor,! 
or our opornllans m mis bamllrU eountry 

Wimin iho *p*n or ,«jat »6 joara. buainoat 
ocrpr*rtimi1wa in lha Onrmmcan RBpufibc Kav* 
grown irgnincan.«y and M3M hm rjrowr niorij 
»Hri them In vnw fli tn» aim s, n taupi>d poleHial 
ofeiiBdynarncorjurTlry wo 'Pnrwt luhrt as 
equally pnjmlalns 

Our r-iUKBS* i» la m*ii«ai-! rrmril nifi«rv«] 
■Ktinobo/r. do trial fta oounky can count on 
adnqMila lacnrucaJ JMpport and aocetoralft lb 
rVvatopmanl in ansai sucti as agricuilura in 
dustry, cr>mmorca, baraimg and oovarrvnant. 
nundamantal taeftr* in fit •oonorrte and nwerali 
dpvetocrmertl. 

We MNnre ffw ootinlry w* Ccobnue lira rapa) 
pr ognms and wo nope lr> cominue to be perl pi 
■hai progreaa 



Nation s rdhinrhh ■ sri'tkmbkh iatb 
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c f^ c Dcmimkmi Republic 

A Businessmen's Dialogue 
The Economy (continued from page 8QR) 



tors which have contributed to those high rates of growth 
have primarily been the increased emphasis of the gov- 
ernment on public investments, the growth of the prices of 
the traditional export products, and the confidence in the 
development of a stable and democratic climate that has 
been maintained. 



Guzman's Government; our faithfulness In fulfilling our 
national and international commitments and the availa- 
bility of qualified personnel for the economic institutions 
of ihe Republic. 



What steps are taken to control Ihe rate of In* 
flation? 

In order to control the rate of inflation the government 
has given the highesl priority to Increased agncultural 
production, a rigid control of price supports, a strict con- 
trol of the volume of currency under circulation, as well as 
imposing a very meticulous credit and monetary policy 
which is determined by the Central Bank of the Republic. 



In view of the triple impact of low sugar priced, 
international inflation, and Imported oil costs, 
what are the highlights of the Dominican econ- 
omy since Aug. 16, 1978? 

First, the all-important agricultural sector has been al- 
located 1^0 million pesos^ this is the highest in the Re- 
public's history, Secondiy, the adjuslment of both our 
internal and external financial affairs Thirdly, the adop- 
tion of a set of legislative measures geared towards a 
better income distribution. Fourthly, the formulation of a 
rational public investment program using both internal 
resources as well as those available through international 
lending organizations. And fifthly, legislation aimed at 
promoting agro-indusines and the export of non- 
traditional products. 



The international financial community has 
demonstrated confidence in the Dominican 
Republic's economic policies. Why? 

The underlying reasons for the confidence demon- 
strated by the international linancial community are the 
results of the positive climate engendered by President 



What sectors of the Dominican economy ate 
slated tor enpanmlon in the immediate future? 

The sectors of the economy that have been singled 
out for expansion in ihe immediate plans of the govern- 
ment are the agricultural sector, mining, tourism 
and industry — primarily the small and medium-sized 
enterpnses, 



What is being done to develop domestic 
sources of non agricultural employment? 

For the development of internal sources of non- 
agricultural employment, the government wants to es- 
tablish new industrial free zones and also a National 
Committee of Free Zones The expansion of the industrial 
sector has been aided through financing of the Fund for 
the Development of Economic and Social Investment 
(FIDES), which contributed three million pesos via the 
Corporacion de Fomento Industrial for small to medium- 
sized industry. At the same time, the Dominican Govern- 
ment attaches great importance to agro-industry, mining 
and tounsm with the appropriate incentives for their re- 
spective development.* 
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Magnificent Opportunity lor Business 
and "Secure Uving" 

Vy actwltjet as ■ consultant la private nntK- 
pr ne and as an afWUy»1 eru) fetes/ Cher of aco- 
name and son in elf airs atrard mettw □pporlij- 
nity lebatfiorOuotiiY tamiii* witfi the Dominican 
buwneaa worttf, rls realities problems and par- 
ipecliv*s t*>* pamiwti ma toamnnwith'COnvie- 
lion lhat the Dominican Republic cffe/i mnum- 
•nttt ooconunirm In vnr-<h to invert and ob- 
tain excellent proVi 

Beth cfom«B£ic and to-eign mvoatari Find m 
our country an tie* local mark*! and May ac- 
cess to all mantels ol the worVJ. There are 
abundant toe* rvMureaa and an adaquala irv 
Iraafr^Ture. tooatfw with an mcrpenvue, rjuaj- 
ifiad, versaWa avid plcinlr'uf labor lore*. Our 
moderaarty iropcal ctimale; modern tacikbas 
acceiHUWo from snywhors in the courtly, and 
our dot* r««rjonah« with Hi* unitod SUtai «l 
contribute to mafce ttiii country a lovely place in 
■which to liv» The pcac>4uln»H and puttie aa- 
cvrtty thai prevail thrtjughoMt tno FtopuCilie W9 
also impor am fnnJuros m a world threatened try 
in much vietanca 

Ves. art mvesbnent tr\ Ihe Dominican Ropj> 
•c pFoirWaa ben a rrwgnrNcanl tunwaaa and 
Hying" opportunity for everyone 1 
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Agribusiness IncreaMs by 50% 

PrimarD*. ihe t»ironican RepuUic is an agra- 
rian country, and todtvy there am exlsnime and 
promising opportunities 1ry aQ/iDusmew 

The country a uouU.m dmmto u >!nt,ln arid 
lawrabifl l«r> invmlmenb A»d tfie pr^v tnji>i 
twos sector is engaged m making ihe fjrealsat 
ottod* to lower its diviaopirnant 

Wb are on tha road tow ardittut rjeyeinpnujrw 
o1 lhat sector and we are oonfidoni tfial the 
OppOflunilMia lor mvealmant are appealing and 
thai Che results shdl I ba highly twnnticia) tor bolh 
uMf cojnSy ami the investors. 

Founded* 1944, IMCA now ruoru9em»«ucn 
Important U S. auppaanj at CATERPILLAR, 
ROME, X)HNO£EHE.WESTINaHOUSEaorJ 
BARBER-GREEN Our agricutlural business 
has increased 50% ainoa 5ap»TfnbO«_ t97e 

Au/icullufaldrrtootUon and conaaojuaflsy. Bto 
iigiitHiftlnefla, ore esaantiai in slrengtnen tm 
Integra-: developmervl el flw Cduntry. 7n* nrasn 
and wormrn ol tha Oomlracan Reputilic aia de 
tomanad to etla* lha» conlributirjn to flia BC- 
compdshment cl so Important a task 
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EXPORTS 



available in the U.S. market? Cart other man' 
ufacturtid exports compete in the North Ameri- 
can market? 



What is the Dominican Republic's current ex- 
port pattern and are any Changes anticipated? 
Can the Republic mobilize any existing natural 1 
or human resources that ma/ cnange the pre*- 
*nt export pattern? 

Oomimcan Republic exports are presently composed of . 

(a) Primary resources (67%) which include unproc- 
essed foodstuffs, tobacco, and raw materials. 

(b) Intermediate resources (26%) 

(c) Processed foodstuffs (2%) 
fd) Perishable goods (2%) 
(e) Other goods (1%). 

This pattern has been retained, with only slight varia- 
tions, throughout the last few decades, But the Domini- 
can Government is now taking steps to improve it The 
Government is trying to increase those manufactured 
exports in which the Republic has comparative advan- 
tages, by introducing new laws tor the promotion of ex- 
Ports and agro-industry plus a fresh diversification of 
exports to new markets 



What nan tradilianat Dominican exports are 



Non-traditional products in the Dominican Republic 
which may be presently found In Ihe U.S. market, which 
represents 76 percent of our export market, are mainly 
textiles and wearing apparel. These vital exports and the 
jobs they have created were threatened by the deci- 
sion of the U S government to restrict imports. 



The variety of the Dominican Republic's f 978 
exports contrasts dramatically with those at 
1 958. Why? 

The variety of today's Dominican exports contrasts 
dramatically with those of 1 958 due to the following rea- 
sons: 

(a) Increase in economic growth — more specifically, 

industrial growth during recent years 
(bj Mining of natural resources: 

(c) Incentive laws 

(d) Creation of an institution aimed at me promotion 
and diversification ol exports— CEDOPEX 

Other important changes are brought about as the 
result of the export of vegetables and the products man- 
ufactured in the industrial free zones. 

(continued) 




The American 
Chamber of 
Commerce 
of the 
Dominican 
Republic 

Hind Santo ITtomm^o 
Santo L\miini{o p D.R. 

P.O. Box 9S- 2 



"l\iru Smirk" 

AmCham tXiminiom Repuhhi. wtv, founded in 192 J and has 
grown along urftfa the Republic Out AmCham ha« ovtr 400 
members that include the most prominent bu*inc»e> m the 
country; our monthly luncheons arc considered the itom 
important forum rnrspesker* from the government and 
private sector*. 

But mure than that, our AinCham i« a service orgamiatiun 
rKnt is its e.oah the bcitcrin« ot rcWiom between the 
rwo counme* and the promotion of trade We .ittcmpt to 
create and mjimniin a climate of mutual respect and 
coopetanon between out twi> numtnes- 

Our Chamber w reaj^ n» help potential mve^tor* whu wish 
to investiEatc posMbihtLCi in this coimtTv. We offer various 
publications rh:u include: "The Investor? Handbook"; 
"Qunnerly Economic Hupi rt 1 *. "Noti-Kews", a Compendium 
of speeches, new laws of interest to businessmen, map*, tor 
the inveitorr at well a* other information. Further, we 
welcome personal visit* from businessmen who Steele advice 

Our membership is composed of purely United States 
controlled companies, purely Dominican and mme.l 
ownership companies — tlvc only basic requirement tor 
admittance being <in interest in nood, reU'ium and the 
development of business between our two counttue*. 

"A nti OriAW 
The Amenain Cfunnfter o/ Commerce 
u/ rJic f^nrumiiiri HefHthlic 



A Businessmen's Dialogue 



Exports icontfttued) 



Which, it any, foreign manufacturers use the 
Dominican Republic as an "export-base" and 
why? 

Foreign manufacturers which use Ihe Dominican Re- 
public as an export base are manufacturers operating out 
of our industrial free zones. At the present lime, three 
industrial free zones exist in the Republic: (1) La 
Romana. (2) Santiago, and (3) San Pedro da Macoris. 
Manufacturers produce textiles, cigars, fruit Juices, 
brushes, electric appliances, etc., all of which tabor 
intensive products. 



Bali, Warners, Maidentorrn (brassieres. Ballimore. Lor- 
nc, Hanes (doihing); Consolidated. Clarendon (cigars) 
Delta (brushes). National Components (computer parts); 
SMB Corporation (diamond jewelry); GT Internationa! 
(automotive cables); and Fabritek L.R (disposable 
sheets) are a representative cross section of Ihe man- 
ufacturers currently using the Industrial free zones as 
export bases. " 

Among their mosl important reasons are Ihe Domini- 
can Republic's: 

(a) Strategic Location — Center of the Caribbean Mar- 
ket 

(b) Convenient Distance — Miami is 2 hours by air or 3 
days by sea. 

(c) Irrigation System — Excellent cash crops. 

(d) One Island/Two Countries — Gross market totals 
12 million people. 

(e) Investors History— Never a nationalization. 



What are the Republic's prime advantages for 
the establishment of export-oriented indus 
fries? 



Leading Exports of the Dominican Republic 1976 
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Hard Ward. V.nOn and Incentives 
Mhd Prosperity 

PeTRQQUIMICA is 1tro core or a group ol wt 
dun tries in me ruDOer and plaice <imd iru t have 
grown '*t»e»f. Ou* to oof eemnlry » irn»*«meni 
CP male nnrt tbibftty which Hava allowed hand 
snrfc and vmon to prosper W« h*v» twon atfo 
to *«mm( and im»gr*i» our ptir*a HoonNng h 
Tn needs ui our nraVM One important i*tlof M 
IH* p*oe« w n« benn tv GovernrTwnl t ooHey 
of ncentrvet. not only to industry but anso to 
bunam agriculture arid egn? nduf t r i 

Our geographic WlUlon in In* CwfctlMn It 
prrvtoged il impl-es rapid access and easy 

M."-imurkca1l0jn wilh rrdrkrb in IfW *rsa arw) 

f.m rrw wvuroM of mw maMnaM ind vchnoi- 



"^aving 



j greatly mpioveC our plenty *<= 
cam now Chmh m lerma of (Mparts lor Ihe benefit 
of Our cOTTtoanlaa *no Our country, an w4 am 
oow ah» Iq keep coat* at vofy competitive 



Tna Dominican RepubiK: e a growing mark*! 
arxeplng advanced business mettodB. and is 
an •■OHant base mxn which to opata* tor tm 
*nnle Cannfiefli Area 



Juan R Portela B. 
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"Special " Agribusiness Potential 

The gjoimmmenl \m dorm lied agrlbuaross as 
an area motttif or special aBeflnon, and new 
legislation is cumenliy being considered la pro- 
vide specific rncenfivfli in r*> agnculiuiaj see- 
Mi 

Wllh a year-round growing cli^Mt* tor KKr* 
crops, and Una increased reJIflBility of waler 
*v»Uao»a «w wlgatan irwuHing from mmsivn 
■nvastmanni in Mifrostfucturfli, me ab+ry la plan 
1or specific 1Md yields is imprming Now ac 
Byta elchel lacenev >nst«jrj»d of in ihe final 
planning slag* include caator oil beana. 
omBapqie. crtmi. hvdcscIds. plii« rhoco'iiK" .i 1 ^ 
nwal processing 

The record 0* poalicai stabdity in this courHry 
ti.iiranra rr» long-tanoe plamnio mat Captttf 
mtonarve agHlbuSineM r*t)u«*a. Our Icod p>OC- 
•Wing company hai tw»rnnp:iiming alnatHv 
as ,*mp«e testimony D pur reeling of conMenrfl 
aOcKjl Ins ruluro 
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Three prime advantages lor export-oriented industries 
are: 

(a) The law covering Iree zones now exempts 
Investors from regulations governing raw material, 
imports and exports as well, plus all import and 
export taxes Those companies established in the 
free zones are also exempt Irom the Central Bank 5 
exchange rate 

ib.i Another law exempts lor 20 year periods those 
companies established in the free zones which 
manufacture products for export, from all import 
taxes on raw materials, machinery and equipment, 
from Income taxes, patents and all municipal taxes 
imposed, as well as those duties relative lo the 
formaiion ol a company, 

(c) Still another law returns 95% ol the total amount of 
any taxes paid on imported raw matenals, semi- 
processed products, as well as the tax on packag- 
ing materials used by these products. 

Additional advantages are the availability of inexpen- 
sive and abundant manual labor, Ihe proximity of the US 
markel. and excellent global communications There also 
exists a climate ol economic, political and social stability 



Whfli major imports could be manufactured or 
assembled within the Dominican Republic? 



Textile, electronic and mechanical products lhat re- 
quire intensive manual labor or those which require Nttle 
or no petroleum based products. 



identify the untapped opportunities within the 
Republic tor oxportdrrentcd industries. 

The opportunities of which the industries oriented to- 
wards exports have taken [east advantage relate to the 
utilization of tropical products available locally or which 
are cultivated m tha country and which would have or 
already have an established acceptance in the consumer 
markets of the industrialized countries. To this one could 
add the artisan products made from tropical vegetable 
libers and also the use of intensive manual labor in 
weaving and artisan manufactured textiles. 



How developed are the Dominican Republic * 
port facilities and shipping services? 

The Dominican Republic possesses many ports lor 
unloading cargo; Santo Domingo, Andres, San Pedro de 
Macons, La Romans Barahona, Puerto Plata, Man- 
zanillo, Cabo Rojo. Sanchez and Haina (which is being 
expanded with $36 million financed by Ihe IBRD, to 
be a model port lor the Caribbean). Container ships 
service US ports weekly by Sea-Land, and Sea-Train, 
via the ports of New York. Baltimore, Charleston, and 
Jacksonville, * 





The merengue is a pari of our way of hie. So 
much so. that we Recreated a Folklore Ballet to 
keep Ihe art alive And Ihere is more Fine rest- 
aurants Casinos Nightclubs Discos Beaches 
rts History Culture Theatre 41 hotels And 



the smilingest people in the Caribbean Excile- 
menl night and day m the Dominican Republic 
See your travel agent or wnte lo the Dominican 
Tourist Information Center Depl NB 485 Madison 
Avenue. New Mark N Y 10022 
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The "First 1 * Country 



The Dominican Ho public: 

cradle of the Western Hemisphere 
and Santo Domingo: first city In the Americas. 

The charming beauty ol out shores and our lush varia- 
tion dazzled Christopher Columbus on discovering the 
island on December 5. 1492. on his first voyage to the 
New World 

The Indian popuiauon was generally peaceful- They 
we'e fishermen and hunters, slept in hammocks and 
smelted tobacco leaves. Samples or their handicrafts 
customs and rites can be seen today. 

The firs! permanent European seiti&ment on American 
lands was founded on November 7. 1493. Its ruins stil 
remam near Montecnsii. in ihe Northeast. Th 
Spaniards later founded San I i ago de 103 Cabal pros (in 
honor of their patron saint |. On August 4, 1496. Bar- 
thafarrtew Columbus — brother of the Discoverer — 
founded New Isabella, later renamed Santo Domingo, 
which eventually become the capital of the island 

Santo Domingo became the center whence Western 
culture and civllizaHon spread throughout the Wostgm 
Hemisphere. The main discovery and colonization ex 
pediltons sailed Irom our capital. The very earliest 
Spanish buildings and insututtrj-ns in the Americas we 
established here 

Diego de Velazquez sailed from Same Domingo to set- 
lie Cube. Ju&n Ponce de Leon Id discover and settie 
Puerto Rico and Florida, end Heman Cortes to Mexico. 

In 1494 the first City Hall was built In 1511 the f iral 
hospital, named San Nicolas da Ban (whose ancient 
ruins can still be seen) was constructed, in I504thefirst 
Archbishopric See in North America was eslabUshed. 

Construction of our rnagmiiceni Cathedral Santa Maria 
la Menor. the oldest in America, was begun in 1514. In 
1 538 the first university in the new world, named Santo 
Tomas de Aquino, was established. 

Ourcoverleaturesa view of our Cathedral. Ihe tomb of 
your and our Discoverer, don Christopher Columbus 
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A Gold Wine Within a Gold Minis' 

Howino CkjrniniCana S.A.. Iha UwyeaTgold irw* 
in me Western Hofniopihero. it a polr* vtfnlun* 
baaaaa n lh» Dommcan Qovwrnmend [through 
is CenVal Bank Welding court* intarpnii 
and private e ntn rpr.wi mpr^'yinioo' ay RoaarlO 
flcnourcm CorptK »aoo 0» N. V indSfTiplollrv 
«Ju»lne». fcotnU S concerns Holding 27"i,equ<Ty 

' Wtm Ptotw*) Domncana laiw prtdt lr> owe 
corMuSon to tht incr««aing dadoiopmeni or 
rtv* poausrui and democfafc nalcm, w*A war 
100 million <3o»iu* in oir»r1» Ol Wi %*W 
*jcpw1aO Sirs fitnt 

Tr» otfier ' gold mir« if. yot to o» *ur<y «• 
plotled and iaksE tonu of a lovety muna or 
great E»autv ■ rrico climaia <r«* nrwt tor in- 
dustry, a law B*<L«abie labor pool, and way 1 
Hours away Irom Miami oy plana 

Coma town and 40 •om» pnaapetfing' 
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Susinosa Within • Democratic 
£nvironm«nl 

Our Company ha* bean opa'allng in tha 
Domincan Flapuolic Vir 4? yum* Wa ar» hrrr#y 

m'.lh Nni in i-ri* .11.111 Mi-ni iL' *t\i n-iap^liiclu' 

ing toclnrs and aro producing arJtM Oil, mor 
gdrine. shcKtenffig. *oap«\ drarganu. ariirn.i 
le*ua, povllryandCornmihriopirKkicrs W» Am 
ourmioy LmdergDra ■ lanja aipanawn or nu> 
manufaciunno capftWiTy and aro aitanoing ou- 
InvBUmantj n iha aqncuHturai socior 

A l*-J» puiodUjjl KM ifwuiylrnci.hl fimnl.\ i.'. \'v 
country and our nHatBo,* ItocaBon m ma Canfe- 
Paan togoaw wiffi n.s Government •» rxim'nrl 
mart 1o attract turWeir invonimanl \rom iha pn' 
vale neclor. wdl pfovnJo itw rnvs^xry «nrm^ur> 
<ar acK jncod growfli ant! dnvirtotirriiiiil 

Wa an» WiWem In the praaent and fuliirt a* 
nut r.ounlry CflrliriLioi} poiihrai mn'ur«iy. rxim 
CinerS witi Irta abaity V) do buairWM wAiin a 
damocraiic anvtronmaht m»W lh» Dcimriiean 
Hnnul*c an altractnnr courury lor you' i*i««»1 
mania 
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EASTERN FLIES DAILY TO 

SANTO DOMINGO 
FROM 41 U.S. CITIES. 

EASTERN 

WE HAVE TO EARN OUR WINGS EVERY DAY 



FULL TELECOMMUNIC ATI 
SERVICES FROft T 
THE DOMINICAN REPUBLI 

TO ALL 

CORNERS OF THE WOR ~ 

From the Dominic in Republic. Iho Unci Christopher Columim* 
lov«f most. Codetei telecasted vi* Mlelllt* lo the entire 
world jil the deUUi of Pope )ohn Paul It's visit on 

fjrru4ry 25, 1979. 

Codeiel on also offer lo bu*in«M enrerpri*e* throughout 

the 'world the mml modern tc 
required by ItkUy'v hu*in*«*. 



PEOPLE IN BUSI NESS B » S c™« 



When Working 
for a Living 
Is a Joke 

Joe Griffith rs a real comedian. He earns 
* six -figure mcome Irom telling jokes. 

everybody except his mother trunks 
he's funny 

M'. Griffith, who worked In Dallas, 
Texas, as a stockbroker after graduating 
tr om the New York School of Finance, 
decided to be funny tor a living after win- 
ing Ihg best enrena.nQi award at the 
'974 Dallas Press Club s Gridiron show 
m believes that good comics are born. 
n o' made. 

"I was always the class cutup," he 
"Being funny as a child is a prob- 
lem . Humor is a curse before il becomes 
a 9'K. A five-year-old will be punished for 
•he kind ol smart remark a comic will get 
Pa>d for." 

The pay comes from civic groups. 
bu Mnosses, and trade and professional 
a &sccialions I hat want to leaven the of- 
teti heavy menial menus served at 
dealings and conventions 

"My Job it to make people forget a 
1 2 percent prime rate and the prob- 
lftn *» of inflation." says Mr. Griffith. "I 
a wore otf offensive Jokes, purely is a 
Personal matter. The guy who hires 
m G never has to apologize to people 
aH »r my spiel." 

"The line between giving oflense and 
Prompting guffaws is best explained by 
comparing the drinking problems of Bet- 
P F <*d and Billy Carter. I had a line. If 
""ty Ford had a drinking problem, how 
CQfne Prosidenf Ford was always falling 
^r?" Mr Griffith recalls. " Thai's lunny 
j^ause Mrs Ford has cured her prob- 
lBm Bui similar pkea aboul Billy Cartnr 
^° not lunny Hit problem rs too serious 
10 'augh at 

Other jokes are fust topical and 
'fcuckiy lose their appeal. I had a one-im- 
*j •hat Woody Hayes wasn't really trying 
0 n, l that football player, ho wanted la 
^Qratulale him by shaking hit neck, 
^l got less laughter as each day 
Passed." 

GrUfith has proven his drawing 
by doubting attendance ligures at 
22*^ conventions and meetings He » 
Z**^ hooded through most of 1960. A 




%q 



r "pr-ai, 



of his 1 hq appearances a year are 



er», and he no longer has lo sell 



Jam Gnllith . . humor that I* tqueaky 
e(«»n and rvfrnhkigry funny. 

himself to groups— the word is out He 
was forced lo lurn down dose to 100 
fobs lasl year And he never cancels at 
Ihe Last moment, as too many polrtiaans 
habitually do. 

Wtiile comedians may be bom. mak- 
ing ihe gift work is hard work, says Mr 
Griffith, "People don't realize how hard I 
work io make my ad look elforiiess It's 
like any creative endeavor. People look 
at a picture or a painting or read a book 
or a magazine and never understand ihe 
physical exerttcm and mental strain that 
produced them. 

"A 45-mirujte talk is equivalent to lour 
hours of hard labor I sleep a lot on 
planes. I had to learn lo do that. I am su- 
per organized I keep a record of every- 
thing I say wherever I go. 1 know what 
material I used, and what <s still fresh." 

What makes a joke lunny? What 
makes people laugh? The theories 
abound, but Mr. Grihilh says: "The 
whole idea lor a (oka is to take people in 
one direction and end up m another Hu- 
mor is nolrung but misdirection. You get 
people thinking about one thing, and 
then you drop Ihe punch line on Ihem. 

You can take one word out o> a joke 
and rum iL Or stick one word in. and the 
joke will go 'rem a three-second laugh to 
a five-second laugh " 

Example? "It's an oldie," says Mr 
Gnlfilh "I can remember when the Cath- 
olics and the Baptists used lo hale each 
other II was tutt part of being a Chris- 
tian Now, if you replace the word. hate, 
with something like, 'didn't get along,' 
you rum the joke. Hate is so opposite of 
Christian that it's funny And true " 

For Joe Griffith, humor is no poking 
matter, 



MAI Keeps 
the Growth 
Curve Smooth 

Raymond P, Kurshan is a certified public 
aceounlanl wlw dgured oul how to sub- 
tract S65 million a year Irom IBM's muili- 
hiiiion sales and make the results add up 
to a profit 

In 1958. Mr. Kurshan was happily 
minding his own New York City account- 
ing firm and auditing ihe books of Man- 
agement Assistance, Inc . then a New 
York consultant to the dala processing 
industry. 

Alter a government decree forced IBM 
lo sail its rental equipment to companies 
that lease. MAI came up with a scheme 
to buy the equipment from the lessees 
and rent it back lo them. 

"At Ihe time,'' says Mr Kursfian, "MAI 
oiler ed an alternative to IBM, which con- 
trolled 60 percent ol the industry. MAI 
salesmen were going around the country 
buying IBM end other companies' equip 
men from lessees, then leasing the ma- 
chines back tor one, two, or three years 
at less cost and with faster service." 

Then the pro-gram went haywire. 
What happened could perhaps have 
been foreseen, but "hindsight Is al- 
ways 20-20 vision," says Mr. Kurshan, 
who by 19S1 had joined MAI. 

IBM Introduced Ihe 360 computer s*- 
nes, which overnight antiquated much oi 
the punch card equipment thai MAI was 
buying up end leasing 

"As the 360 replaced older machines, 
customers wore tormmaling their leases 
with us. and our rental equipment was 
coming back in carload lots." Mr Kur 
shan recalls. By September, IB 70, we 
ended up with a negative net worth of 
$28 million, which was supporting about 
S T T4 million we had borrowed lo pay for 
Ihe equipment H was not an encourag- 
ing picture," 

Wilh bankruptcy looming. Mr Kurahjn 
spent (ho next nine montm working oul 
plant to recapitalize the company and 
lestnjcUire its management. Thai meam 
generating cash, and MAI decided to sell 
its rental equipment But who would buy 
obsolete punch card machines' 

Mr. Kurshan explains: 
When a company comes out with a 
new computer, everybody thinks the old 
machines go out the back door That 



doosn't happen. Most customers don'i 
have to have information processed ten 
times (aster today than it was yesterday. 
There was pleniy oi mafkel ior ihe older 
equipment." 

Mr. Kurshan and MAi weren't content 
wrth merely selling OW stuff. They decid- 
ed in 1971 to grab a piece of the market 
ignored by IBM— small business. 

"Companies cannot be all things to all 
people,' says Mr Kurshan. who today is 
chapman of ihe board and president of 
MAI "IBM had studied the small busi- 
ness market and had concluded that 
salting a computer at a price low enough 
for small businesses to afford would not 
be profitable." 

MAI's smaFl business computet was 
named Basic Four System, and its suc- 
cess refuted IBM's conclusion In fiscal 
1976. MAi Basic Four System sales 
were Si 20 million More than 6.000 sys- 
tems have been installed worldwide But 
kn Ihe early 1970s. MAI had to sell the 
small business owner on tho idea of us- 
ing computers 

"The small business person was ac- 
customed lo ium<ng ledger pages and 
seeing who owed whal," says Mr Kur- 
shan "When IBM go! into ihe small 
business computer in the mid-1970s, il 
m effect blessed what we had been 
preachrng, all along " 

In 1977, MAI added the Wordsiream 
word processing system to <ts product 
line Including its extensive maintenance 
and service d>v 5i.?r the company's 
sales enceeded $200 million In fiscal 
197B, and are expected to grow by 
about 27 percent Ihis year 

"Tho market is expanding all the time 
because the cost of equipment is de- 
creasing.'' says Mr Kurshan "The temp- 
tation to expand raprdiy is very great But 
we intond to grow only as much as our 
capabilities will permit Our sales and 
prolsls lines are not sawtooth curves " 

Mr. Kurshan has programmed Mai to 
keep those curves smooth. 




Diamonds Are 
Tony Seymour's 
Best Friend 

Anthony C. Seymour is not a diamond in 
the rough But he mines a lol of Ihem 
from ten miles of gravelly coastline 200 
miles north of Cape Town, South Africa. 
H.s firm cuts the diamonds, authenti- 
cates their quality, and sells the finished 
product to investors. 

Mr Seymour's links with diamonds be- 
gan with his father, who owned a chain 
of jewelry stores in Northern California 
for about 30 years. 

"My father admonished me (□ do 
sgmolhing else with my life," says Mr 
Seymour, who is presidenl of Charles 
Anthony Diamond, Inc.. in Salt Lake C*ty, 
Utah "He worked 12 hours a day. six 




Ray Kvrthan . . . management that keeps 
the tale* and profit* curve* smoolh. 



Tony Seymour . . diamonds thnl increase 
in value by 2& to 30 percent a year. 

days a week in the stores. Il was a hard 
way to earn a living, 

"After I got my marketing degree, I 
went into an executive training program 
at a big department store m San Francis- 
co. When you completed the program, 
you got a white plastic llower and a blue 
pencil That was to authorize transac- 
tions over StO. The really big deals I 
quit the day I got my blue pencil and 
joined my father," 

Mr. Seymour agreed to manage his 1a 
iher's stores while his parents look a 
three-month European vacation, their 
first lime off m 20 years. He planned rad- 
ical changes In tho business, based on 
his newly acquired expertise. "It was a 
disaster" he recounts today. "My theo 
nes tfidn'l work. Whatever the tnp cost 
(hem, multiply that five times for Ihe 
losses I incurred " 

Mr Seymour wenl back to school for 
aeeounlmg courses and worked parl- 
lime at the stores He became interested 




Hidden in South African graver are si one* 
thai will be cut Into high-quality gam*. 

m diamonds at a iewelry convenuon. 
where his father sold S300.000 worth erf 
diamonds in two days. 

"De Beers controls 85 percent of trie- 
world diamond market," says Mr Soy 
mour "Sales iasl year ware reported to 
be in excess of $2.5 bullion. With our" 
South African property, wo could contro 1 
maybe one percent ol what's left, but 
we're happy to take Ihe crumbs — lhey' ,ei 
pound cake for us." 

Diamonds are a recession proof ■> 
vestment, according to Mr Seymou' 
'Probably Ihe worst year lor diamonds 
wa& in 1970, when their value increased 
onhy 18 to 20 percent. I think 1979 will 
be Ihal kind of a year, bul the avorago 
increase in value is 25 to 30 perc*" 1 a 
year. 

"Last year, the entire world's sup- 
ply at investment grade diamonds 
would have weighed about 
pounds." he adds. "Compare thai 
with a week's production of dollars M 
the United States— one billion a we«* 
or 50 tons of twenty-dollar bills." 

How do investors know that the d* 3 ' 
monds they buy haven't come Irom Mrs- 
Wellington? Mr Seymour, who wilh ^ e 
backing of other independent deal* ?rS 
rounded the Gold and Diamond Ex- 
change points out that every investment 
diamond should be analysed by two <" 
the lour gomolpg»cal laboratories in t ne 
nation to certify Us Color, clarity, weig h1, 
and cut 

' Dealer certificates are worthless, 
says Mr Seymour. "Investors should 
never buy a diamond thai doesn't bflve 
the proper certification." 

Meanwhile, back in Sooth Alnea. an 
ordinary farm tractor carrying a sucirc" 
pump and hose sucks up iho pockets o 
gravel that divers have spotted in tn<? 
surf as probably containing diamond- 5 

"Wa re rinding seven to Ion carats o 
diamonds pot cubic yard of gravel,' say 5 
Mr. Seymour "As a bonus, rock lobster* 
travel through the suction base mia G, j 
They might be in shock, bul they're 
good eating " 

... ,.>»i> 
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Deregulation Boosts Aircraft Sales 



General aviation sales are booming, 
with galea of jet aircraft taking the 
lead. 

"In 1975, just four years ago, our in- 
dustry reported hillings of SI billion 
for the entire year." says Edward W. 
St i in peon, president of Genera! Avia- 
tion Manufacturers Association In 
1979, we reached that amount alWr 
only sin month*." 

Durintf this period, sales of Jet air- 
Craft increased 34.7 percent. Turbo- 
prop aaJee were up 28.2 percent and 
taulUengice planes, 20.8 percent. In 
the same period. 

John Meyer, communications direc- 
tor fur the association, attributes the 
increased sales to airline deregulation, 
decentralisation of the industry, and 
new Federal Aviation Administration 
regulations permitting commuter lines 
lo use larger aircraft 

"With airline deregulation, mujor 
airlines stopped serving many smaller 
'owns, leaving .i loi of Companies that 
had moved away from major cities 
MftboUt service." he said. To fill that 
Rap, some companies bought their own 
Planes, and commuter airlines in- 
creased service. 

Of the 8.863 aircraft delivered in the 
fi m htilf of 1979. 2,208 aircraft— 35 
Percent — were exported, an increase of 
iW.tJ percent over 1078. Canada is the 
"ltyur purchaser, fallowed by Gerrtm- 
n y. Great Britain. Mexico, and Vene- 
la. 



dences by the 1964 Alaska earthquake, 
the 1975 tornado in Nebraska, and sev- 
eral hurricanes off the East Coast 

In such disasters, houses generally 
camp opart nt the seams^the entire 
roof was lorn off, or the house itself 



was; lifted off it« foundation In the 
new design, the floor truss is a row of 
triangles inside a long rectangle 

Joints in the roof and floor trusses 
and the points at which wall studs con- 
nect to the floor and roof are held with 



New Framing Design 
Strengthens Houses 

A new framing system for house* is 
more efficient and economical than 
tn e traditional method, the Agricul- 
ture Department's Forest Products 
Laboratory reports after building a 
Prototype 

The laboratory says the framing sys- 
tem uses 30 percent less lumber The 
nfiujM.. in generally stronger, can bp 
bu "lt fnst«r, and has greaUr flexibility 
0r room an-»ng<>mi-nt than house* 
w ilh conventional frame*. 

The d esign for the lightweight, 
•"usaed-Trame house evolved from re- 
!w>ftrc h into damage caused to resi- 

NAT| O^ S IlirjJtNESiS • SKPTKMHKH t-:-. 




THE BUSINESS PHONE THAT GIVES EVERYONE 
THE SAME ADVANTAGES AS THE BIG OPERATORS. 



Even il you have as lew as 4 telephones , 
this new Intelligent system can help 
VCKJ cut costs. 

At last there s an electronic phone 
system that lets smal I buii ne sse^ • • t 
small departments of large companies- 
save money and enjoy many advanced 
communications benefits that were 
once available only m much larger 
systems 

It s an ideal system for organ ixations 
with busy internal communications 
Because it offers intercom capabilities 
never belore possible in a system this 
size 

You get tnese and many other high- 
performance features because the 
system uses the Intelligent Telephone™ 
Each phone has its own built-in micro- 
computer wiih electronic memory 

And you get significant cost savings 
from CMming your phones Instead ot 
renting from the phone company 



F ind out how ta own or lease ihts 
remarkable new system Contact 
Executone - the nationwide phone 
company witti over to years or i«.-.-i > r 
ship m enjsiness convnun>ca< tons Mail 
this coupon loday 
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metal plates, each with dozens of nail- 
like prongs 

The result, the laboratory report 
says, "is a rigid frame that can .support 
loads better because pressure on any 
pari of the frame is distributed 
throughout. The parts act together to 
resist gravity, snow loads, wind, and 
other forces " 

Builders can construct the entire 
frame from two-by-four lumber instead 
of the more expensive two-by-eight ami 
two-by-ten boards normally weed- Id 
addition, the report says, "the frame's 
greater strength let* builders space 
wail studs and trusses 24 inches apart 
instead of the utfua! 16 inches. 

"Because truKswr can be designed to 
span the width of meat homes, sup- 
ports ore not needed in the basement, 
and load-bearing walls are not neces- 
sary on the first Floor." 

Polyethylene Supplies 
Predicted to Tighten 

Low -density polyethylene will be in 
very short supply through 1981, ac- 
cording to a forecast by the L\ S In- 
dustrial Chemicals Co. 

John K. Moffett. vice president for 
chemicals and plastics at the firm, 
says: "With little new production ca- 
pacity scheduled until lSWil. plant op- 
erating rates will hold at maximum 
levels; 93 percent in I3"9and 1980 and 
94 percent in ISW1 Users would be 




Low-density polyethylene, ttored here in 
U. S- Industrial Chemicals Co. silos. 
Mill be In snort supply until (982 

51>B 



wise to rein in their expansion plans 
until supply loosens, unless they get a 
guaranteed source of supply for their 
add i Mortal requirements." 

Mr, Moffett udd:f that in 1962 new 
plants will increase capacity by 11.2 
percent over 1981. 

Low-density polyethylene is widely 
u-si-d in p;ii/kiijjin*iof items such as milk, 
frozen food, bread, and produce, and is 
made into dry cleaner garment bags and 
industrial box und drum linera. 

New Orders WilJ Boost 
Aerospace Employment 

The aerospace industry will hire 
100,000 more people this year than 
previously predicted because of new or- 
ders for commercial aircraft The 
Aerospace Industries Association of 
America say?; the mdu-rrv will have 
more than 11 million employees, an 
increase of 23 percent since December, 
I9T7 

Much of the growth can be traced to 
improved finances of U. S, scheduled 
airlines, increased use of aircraft be- 
cause of promotional fares, new routes, 
thi- nucc-^ity "I meeting m-Wr ledrml 
•i.ii-c N^uSaLiunh mid the need fu: 
more fuel-efficient aircraft The result 
ha* been u wave of new order* for com- 
mercial transport aircraft, creating a 
S16 billion backlog as of January. 

Even with the increase in employ- 
ment, however, Lhe level is well bctow 
when ia record 1.5 million people 
were employed in the aerospace indus- 
try. Employment dropped below one 
million in 1971 and did not climb 
above that mark again until si* 
months ago. 

Aerospace industry employment is 
hjgheHt on the West Coast, where more 
than 40 percent of all aerospace jobs 

are loomed New England hus 14 per 
cent, the Middle Atlantic states have 
ten pt'rCfnt. and the rvinnimng 36 per- 
cent arc scattered throughout the 
United States 



Power Company 
Banks on Brine 

Southern California Is a hotbed of 
hot brine The abundance of that re- 
source has prompted the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Edison Co, to explore 
geothermul energy as a partial answer 
to present petroleum shortage*. Con- 
struction has begun on a relatively 
small 10.000-kilowatl electric generat- 
ing plant that will be powered by geo- 



This new geo thermal power planl In the 
Imperial Valley in California will ute 
clean dry steam produced from hot brine. 

thermal steam produced by the Union 
Oil Co of California. 

"We hope this geolhermn! unit will 
lead to u new alternative energy 
source and help to overcome our pres- 
ent dependence on fun inn oil Mipplie?- 
to generate electricity." says Jack B 
Moore, the power company's vice presi- 
dent in charge of advanced engineer- 
ing- 

Tho $16 million demonstration plant 
near Brawley In California's Imperial 
Valley is expected to be operational 
next yenr The plant uses a centrifugal 
?lenm separator develujjf.-d by Union 

Oil to avoid the corrosion caused by 
hot brine. Earlier geoLheriinil e ff art* 
found that scaling up of -nil'- from the 
brine hampered the production of 
clean dry steam. 

If the plant is successful, enough 
geothermal steam could be produced 
from hot brine to power several addi- 
tional Edison electric generating units- 
The- Brawley field alone could pnovid* 
enough power for a community of 
300.000 homes, says Mr, Moore. 

Growing Demand 
for Forest Products 

Long-term prospects for the U. 
forest products industry are bright 

A study by SRI International, a non- 
profit research organization baaed in 
Menlo Park, Calif., say* the industry- 
will have expanding markets and in- 
creased profits over the next 20 year* 

Donald Green, director of SHI Co n ' 
sumer industries center, unticip*'^* 
that the industry wilt luce no serious 
obstacles to financing the expand" 0 
required to meet expected growth w 1 
Curmumpllarl 

He hays that U S. flrma, with 
to vast forestlands in the South MB 
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Randustr ial * 



RAN MUST RIAL* mamifacdjte, H:c 
products thai make your life a ItiiTcNt 
einiei, and maintenance much leu* 
to illy. Minufai-iurmiT rroductt nl 
excellence n irmfticr very food JTjwn 
Karnlusirwl* Is j It-dder in Mjiintr- 
ntUMX Produclin Ueinfi able to muni 
vui ilu' [ ri'J'.i. h you l>uy unJ mil uif 
riic i-iiM i i maintaining n<ni plant u 
reawn enough to"buy Randuilrtaltt." 

Whatever your plant manufactures, 
Randuatriol* can help you maintain a 
well-run oprmtkm by keeping ll In 
good rcpah, tliui pmcntinir. tie-ups,, 
work Moppueci and accident* due lo 
faulty maintenance. 

ROOF REPAIR 

Now. u I tic time to take jiiuii kI look al 
your louf. No need to hire evilly OMr 
fnCfOII and outajde la bote™. Shkld- 
TIleG Roof Preacrvcr it a utmplc rod' 
stu .is kk-ni clinurutnii; I lie lim« CtNV 
-,i Minna bru«liin£. You'll he amazed ar 
(he saving. f>tt 64 Puff Roofing antt 
Maintenance Catalog. 




FLOOR PATCH 

The "lalHir-suvinfi* llwir patch la. cer- 
tainly , Mifk Floor • J I ii ready nix eel 
ami leuukrct no drying time. Maple 
Floor h eutfy applied by your own 
pLini laboreri. doing iuu> wnli lunti|! 
skilled tradesmen. Mafic Floor per- 
form* equally well ai a complete rr ius- 
river Tar traffic able* «u heeled to the 
cnnslunl punlthmeni by power track' 
in*. /■>«■ Italian wmpli: 

ANCHORING COMPOUND 

Anchoring industrial figure* oetrita- 
nrtilty tn lb* flosir Jia» long been * 
problem. Roll Anchnr«Sulfnicr uthe 
•answer, riil* r«dy -mined, Gut leriing 
compound d»ct the |ob, and well. 
Ones* l he job is done pr.MlucI ion 1.111 
reiurne In Only Ihllty minute*, free J 
ffilkin ample 





BL ACKTOP SEALER 

Squcea.e~Ci.ilea U a h(ihl> icIlneJ 
csijI ut pitch with plastic udditiso 
that prcwni freezing Manage by QMaa; 
up and tea imp minute crack * and pure* 
in pavement. Squccec-Cote fan he 
applied by broth, tqucege ur ipray 
equipment. Randu striata will loan 
yon, free of charge, fpmy equipment 
valued at $2,630.00 for application of 
the material. Alter only two hour* 
drying lime, your asphalt pnvemenu 
are fmoothc. black urti.1 mipctvkms 10 
damage caused hy pandos and con- 
traction of (raxing water trapped in 
the pare* c>( worn blacktop airfare*.. 
Free tamplr, 



DRAIN CLEANER 
Oemnt represent* Ihe lulco devej- 
upmeui m *ewer and drain cleanina; 
chemicala. To prevent moppauei, 
which can impede pruductitm ini m 
1 u 1 1 1 1 1 1 i s pen live tepalr*. y ou Hhruild 
apply our drain cleaner weekly. A 
mull amount kuci a kin< way. Oearan 
a ainpUed in 4 dry form ind m inactive 
until uvd in water, ofTen/ie I hi' ulii- 
mate in ipred and lafety, K free- 
tWina: itwjac tyiiem U a muil in 
planl malnteainee. fitt ample. 



LATEX CAULK 

Seak>« Acrylic Onilk n the hiihen 

^■jJu i.nilkiiif wjIjiiI 1. 11 L.-jiki jnJ 
|i 'ints in jU rim*i'nr>. >"nn will tsve 
labor com and nevt winter excetiive 
hcitini' 'Hlli, Seal. 'fail Ik neass Muw 
Ikv.uiw ii rctfunci no rruMnj Ii will 
skin i>'.'tr 111 one Ihiui jnd cures lo u 
Tulihcr-llk* itatc in one week, remain- 
ing pliable. Itexihlc and wutcrproiii 
•McflnlUly. Plan ahead, order kxlay 
■while you havr time. f>re tamptf. 



Wl 1 ROOF PATCH 

Wei Surface Ro«f Repair Kilt thtuM 
be n part of yoortcjiular (tuck. Making 
repaun at the ittne leaktnbit.duritv » 
rum storm, mukci Heat) to direr mine 
that patch hau been properly made, 
liaving that nuterial always available 
makta It poinbl* to do a permanent 
lob 111 Ihe right lime. No need Id repeat 
the |nli Hecauui you have patched the 
wioeis Itok or break. Frtt 2 xettoii 
nampte. 

CH UCKHOLE PATCH 

I'.ittlillie chuckholi't In ti.nLiete anil 
hlacklop luatdwayi, parking lutt and 
dnvewayii. no nuiter what the weaiti- 
er condnksnt, con be ranily handled try 
your own maintenance dtsparimrtn. 
Kannrte* Chuckhakt Patch i» alwaya 
ready to ttan, Nn cemenl frnhheri rw 
other fkiQcd rmdetmen arc needed, 
I 'rtt 2 fit U< m ttmpie. 




SEND KRt'E SAMPLES OK ] 

□ Floor Patch □ la leu ( aulk | 

Compound hu . h 

□ BfciLktop _ 1 
Scaler □Chuckhoic | 

1 ' : !> "'- 11 I 

□ Risol'iiw ini MainienanotCataiof | 



Same, lillr. 

Cjompony _ 

Addteu 

City 



I 



State, Zip. 
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the Pacific Northwest, will become net 
exporters of alt types of paper except 

UvW^i: ir.! Um amvOt, rii'ist 1'irrtSS will 

probably continue to concentrate on 
the targe and growing U S. market. 

"Companies throughout the world 
will continue the trend toward vertical 
and horizontal integration to secure, 
diversify, and expand markets." Mr. 
Green says. 

He expects the United States, Cana- 
da, Europe, and Japan, now the 
world's top consumers of paper and pa- 
|]t-rbi>!irii tu maintain their 75 percent 
share. 




Tht energy savings expected from 

* new heal -pump water heater should pay 

for the unit within two years 

New Water Heater 
Could Cut Costs 

A heat-pump water henter devel- 
r.p^d hy fcnergy Utilization Systems. 
Inc., of Pittsburgh, for the Energy De- 
partment, promises to heat water with 
one hair to two third* of the energy 
used by conventional electric water 
healers. 

The heat-pump heater obtains port 
of its heat from the surrounding air 
Field teats of 100 heaters in homes 

:icros-, the rdimtry ti;iv hei;un and will 
continue for the next year 
' The Energy Department estimates 
that when mass produced, perhaps by 
1981, the 82-galion water heater will 
cost $250 more than a conventional 
heater, about duiible the price Howev- 
er, the department says, the units 
could pay for themselves in two years 
or leas. Water heaters now account for 
about 20 percent of the energy used in 
v home. 



Office Space Grows 
Scarce and Expensive 

Firms seeking new or additional of- 
fice space may have to get in line and 
pay lop dollar in many areas. 

In a survey of available and leaded 
prime office space in 18 mtijor mar- 
kets, the Office Network, Inc., an orgu- 
itiiutjon of national real estate firms, 
has found occupancy averaging a 
*Troni{ 93.4 percent The range varies 
from 87 to 99 percent 

Stephen Montgomery, president of 
(he firm, says: "It's a seller's market. A 
few years ago, there was an abundance 
of prime office spacer, but little de- 
mand. New office buildings in major 
markets were standing 40 to SO per- 
cent vacant." 

As a result, says Mr. Montgomery, 
new construction dropped off sharply 
Construction Hwh picked Up in (hi* rmsl 
year, but still lags behind demnnd, he 
says. 

The combimition of increased de- 
mand and trailing construction has 
squeezed rental rates on new leases up 
to a national average of just under $12 
per square foot 

The Office Network survey found oc- 
cupancy rates of 98 percent or higher 
in Boston, St Louts, San Francisco, 

jnrl \V,i>hirijitiln. D C. 



Recreational Vehicles 
Face Sales Slump 

The Recreation Vehicle Industry As- 
sociation, in a revised forecast for 
1979. now predicts a 40 percent de- 

iTMsr ifl shipment li\in. vi'JJr 

Earlier, the association had predicted 
only a five percent decrease 

"Consumers ure being overwhelmed 
with horror stories about gasoline 
availability." says John A#no, chair- 
man of the association's market analy- 
sis committae. "People who would 
ordinarily be buying right now are 
holding off until they find out what's 
going to happen." 

Shipments for 1978 totaled 389,000, 
not including rnultiuise vehicles .such 
as van conversions, pickup trucks, find 
specialty vehicles. The association ex- 
pects that only 235,100 recreational 
vehicle* will be shipped in 1979 

Motor homes are expected to foil off 
by 47 percent, and towable vehicles 
such as travel trailers and fold-down 
campers, are expected la be dawn 35 
pen-en I 

In the unlikely event !h-it th*> j;w«- 
line situation turns around. Mr. Agno 



says, shipment-; would still fall far be- 
low last year's, "Mast manufacturers 
have now geared down and would be 
unable to handle any rush on the mar- 
ket if there were one." 



Largest Wind Turbine 
Producing Electricity 

Wire than L-'i'Hi years ncn. ]l;irii<'l 
Boone left his home in North Carol in" 
to help open the American frontier 
Today, in Boone, N. C where Dnniel 
maintained a cabin, is u frontier of an- 
other kind. The use of wind us u source 
of electric power is being tested on n gi- 
ant scale 

The world's largest wind turbine* 
built h\ lierieral Electric Space Divi- 
sion for the Energy Department and 
Hie N'Htiunul AiT-ojmuliLs .md Spuce 
Administration is now feeding electric* 
Ity directly into the Blue Krdge Elec- 
tric Membership Corp power grid 

Doubling as a major new tourist at- 
traction in Boone, the turbine wind- 
mill operates when the wind blows 
between 11 and 35 mi leu per hour By 
varying the pitch of the two 100-foot 
steel blades — each as long as the wing- 
span of a Boeing 747 — a constant 35 
revolutions per minute is maintained- 
In winds of less than I I mph sad more 
than 36 mph, the blades are feathered 
and the system shuts down. 

At the optimum wind speed of £0 
mph, I he 2,000 kilowatts generated 
can power 300 to 500 average homes- 

This peak power output is ten timed 
as tirr.it .is three othei experimental 
wind turbines. "This turbine brings 

the wind -i-i'.rr.'irint: iiul il--h v I" .m 

precedented stage of sophistication," 
says Lee L. Fnrnhum. general manogj 
er of GE's Space Division 




The prop* Me r blsdej oMhe world 9 
largest wmdmiii at Boons. M. C, 
measure 200 feet Ifom tip 10 Hp. 
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Classified Advertising 

The Nation's Market Place 
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and Information 
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Make Our Growth 
Your Opportunity .. 
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WASHINGTON REPORT 

CLASSIFIEDS 

A NEW ADVERTISING RESOURCE! 

Washington Report, the weekly business 
advocate newspaper, offers classified adver- 
tisers an exciting and wide reaching resource. 
The first Issue was delivered to 350,000 subscribers 

Projected growth is 7.000 per week for subse- 
quent issues. These are independent, affluent bus- 
iness executives: 87% are in middle and top 
management; 93% own their own home; 
median household income^ — $41,923. If 
you need to buy, sell, trade, hire — or 
simply reach people with your 
message, Washington Report 
Classifieds are 
the way! 
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Converting 

the 

Regulators 
to the 
Rule of 
Common 
Sense 



Year-old council 
coordinates agencies 1 
efforts in cutting 
duplication and 
compliance costs 



By Midi. id TW>n 




Douglas Cos lie, chairman of the Regulatory Council, snya reform 
regulatory rules Haa begun but "no on* has e magic boll* l ar an 
auiomntie prescription. Anyone who saya thai he has Is wrong." 



SLOWLY, wry slowly, reform is re- 
shaping the way the federal agen- 
cies work 

The tidininistmlioti. txiM^res*, tind 
even some regulators are warming to 
the lank, lung championed by businesa 
The fact* that tome zealous agencsr* 
have carried regulation to excess and 
That the burden frequently falls on 
small business, which is least equipped 
to handle It. are no longer debatable 

However, pruning needless regula- 
lions will take years, says Douglas M 
Cuutle, administrator of the much-crit- 
icized Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy- 

"Thc rule book didn't iff t to the siw? 
it is overnight. It grew incrementally," 
Mr- Costle says "It will be reduced in- 
crementally." 

SAT 



One key to shoving the coats of rejiit- 
latory compliance, which were 
routed at up to $100 billion lout year, i» 
the fledgling ftrguliilory Council, 
chaired this j«ar by Mr. Goalie. 

The council, formed a year ago ■» 
part of President Carter * reform push- 
has a stuff of ten professionals, n rela* 
tively tiny S3. 2 million budget, and 
modest offices a block from the Whi"* 
House. The council's job U to coo** 
natc (he pometime* conflicting. oflW 
burdensome regulations turned ^*ui b> 
35 federal |g encieo. 

Members of the council include the 
16 executive departments such a* 
Commerce ond Trkti-isporliitiun arid 1 9 
independent regulatory agencies- 

"We're trying to be an umbrella Of- 
giiniHitinn so there can he better corn- 
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A» dlrsctor of 1h« Regulatory Council, 
Peter Perks* Is trying lo eoordinsls th* 
wmMlmti conflicting, often burdsntorns, 
'emulations of 35 ooenclea 

^unication and more cooperation," 
*ay» Peter ,}■ Petkaa, full-time director 
of the council, "We're prepared to 
bring niggling matter* lo high level* of 
attention." 

Prodigious output 

The first regulatory agency, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, was 
formod in 1887 to set railroad rates 
and issue licenses It told a specific 
industry what it could not do. 

In the 1960s and uorly 1970s, Con- 
IJrosB bewail writing laws lo tell indus- 
tries what they had to do Twenty -six 
new agencies were e rented lo imple- 
ment those laws. Today, more than 90 
Afferent bureaus and offices issue 
ul *>ut 7,tX)0 rules a year, fill 75,000 
Pages in the Frderat Register, and cm- 
f'kv more than 100,000 workers to 
develop, write, and implement regula- 
tion!. 

'There wiuj n prodigious «utpuL cil 
"^gulfltion* in the 1960s and 1970* to 
^wt social goals of protecting health, 
■•fifty . and tha environment." Mr, Cos- 
"e explains "lulected representatives 
w *re busy rewriting the social contract 
for business Ah a result, the executive 
**ATlON-8 BUSINESS ■ SEPTKMflKR 



branch is staggering under the weight 
of trying to manage regulations 

"No one has a magic bullet or an 
automatic prescription. Anyone who 
says that he has is wrong." ha asserts. 

Who, for example, can find a Certain 
course through a Transportation De- 
partment rule for automakers to boost 
miles per gallon while EPA requires 
mileage-cutting emission control de 
vices? 

Who can reconcile calls to ban sac 
rhtirin because cancer turned up in 
raid fed massive doses of the synthetic 
sweetener with the dietary needs of 
the overweight"' 

Reducing; hassle 

President Carter is solidly behind 
regulatory reform. He wants agencies 
to consider costs as well as benefits. Al- 
though he acknowledges that regula- 
tors are well-intentioned, the 
President has proposed an assault on 
"needless rules, excessive costs, dupli- 
cation, overlap, and wast*," 

How ran the Regulatory Council 
help? 

Mr Petkas says he wants to make 
regulatory decisions more effective 
"We may find significant information 
that various agencies haven't been 
sharing with each other," he says. "We 
want agencies to work together and 
riot be involved in constant conflict or 
minimize whatever conflict there is 

"If we can demonstrate in three or 
four an-fia thfit we arc able to bring to- 
gether people who are responsible for 
these laws, show some progress in re- 
ducing the hassle factor, and resolve 
some specific complaints — then we will 
have accomplished s major part Df our 
mission," he soys 

Cost estimates 

So far, the council boasta one accom- 
plishment— a regulatory calendar that 
lists 109 rules, estimated lo cast ut 
leitat SICK) million annually, being con- 
sidered by 20 agencies. The first of its 
kind, the calendar is considered ft rood 
map of regulatory thinking 

"By placing contemplated regula- 
tory actions on the calendar, I he nghl 
hand can see what the left hand isdo- 
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ing." says Murk Schulti. a re-guliiLory 
attorney at the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United StaUw. Regulators who 
don't normally talk to their counter- 
parts at other agencies can see which 
industries are about to be victims of 
multiple regulations, he says. 

However, some agencies, §uch a* the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
say their independent status excludes 
[hem from participating in the calen- 
dar and exempts them from any coun- 
cil action. 

General Motors welcomed the calen- 
dar ,i firm step toward efficiency in 
regulation But, says GM spokesman 
John J. Hartnett, Jr . "we were con- 
cerned about the absence of any pro- 
posed rules from the Federal Trade 
Commission or the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration. 

"Until all agencies participate, the 
calendar will not be an accurate aid in 
identifying potential overlap and in- 
consistencies." he says 

Legal eorLBullant 

Mr Petkas, who was o legal consul- 
tant to consumer activist Ralph Nader 
and worked at the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget before coming lo I he 
council, acknowledges the problem. 

An update on the 109 regulations in 
the firsl calendar was publmhed last 
month, and an expanded calendar with 
more detailed information about pro- 
posed rule*, likely costs, and regula- 
tory aid- motive* is set for November 
Several agencies that did not partici- 
pate in the first calendar are expected 
to submit proposed rules for the second 
one. 

Beyond the calendar, the council 
plans to study the economic impact of 
regulation* on the auto and steel indus- 
tries — U. S Steel, the nations largest 
nice) manufacturer, is spending 30 per- 
cent of its capital budget for pollution 

control project*— and on housing, Cool, 
hospitals, carcinogens, nod financial in- 
stitutions Nonferrou* metals is bring 
considered lor n study 

Them projects will require what the 
troubled industries don't have — time. 
The council must work painstakingly 
with the agencies, it cannot coerce 
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Abo, there is the fax guarding the 
chickens syndrome: Can regulators be 
trusted to regulate themselves? 

Yes, regulators can police them- 
selves, says John D Freshman, the 
council's associate director. "Regula- 
tors know nn agency's |jn»|,rr:»TTi-. :i ml 
problems.*" 

Inevitable delays 

But difficulties and delay are inev- 
itable Warren B. Buhler. publisher of 
the Regulatory Eye newsletter in 
Washington, D. C, says: "A regulatory 
council made up of regulatory agencies 
is bound to have an almost schiso- 
phrenic view of its role- It ht trying to 
improve regulation in an atmosphere 
that is ontigovernment and antiregu- 
Lotion The council is looked upon with 
some suspicion by the agencies, but a 
coordinating body of some kind is 
needed." 

Taking a longer view, Mr. Buhler 
adds: "People don't realise how the is- 
sues of government have changed lieg- 
uuition is now more costly to business 
Lhnn corporate (MM " 

Getting control of regulation is big- 
ger than the Regulatory Council. In 
typical governmental fashion, several 
groups deal with regulatory reform 
and coordination Eventually, a con- 
solidation is possible. 

The Regulatory Analysis Review 
Group, headed by Charles L. Schultze, 
chairman of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, reviews agency es- 
timates of costi and bonefila and en- 
courages less costly approaches The 
group has looked at such high-cost pro- 
posals as EPA's ozone standards and 
the Transportation Department's refit- 
ling of mass transit vehicle* to provide 
access to the handicapped. 

Like the council, the review group 
must be persuasive H haw no authority 
to modify or delay a regulation 

General overnight 

The Office of Management and Bud- 
get has general oversight or all reguta 
tory practices and is supposed to 
ensure that agencies comply with re- 
form programs. 

In addition, the Council on Wage 
and Price Stability, regulatory re- 
search units at the Commerce Depart- 
ment, the National Science 
Foundation . the General Accounting 
Office, and the General Services Ad' 
ministration, which publishes the en- 
cyclopedic Federal Register, are 
involved in regulation. 

On Capitol Hill, legislators ore work- 
ing on bills requiring formal economic 
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impact evaluation of regulations, sun- 
set proposals for automatic termina- 
tion of programs. and the 
congressional veto— the right of Con- 
gress to veto what it feels are unwar- 
ranted agency regulations 

Sen. Lloyd Bentsen (D.-Texast is sup- 
porting a regulatory budget that would 
put an annual cap on the compliance 
costs each agency could impose on the 
private sector. 

Sen. Benlaen *a\> the pruccsn for es- 
tablishing an annual regulatory bud- 
get would retiembte the one now used 
to set the fiscal budget — a proposed 
budget from the President and annual 
budget resolutions from congressional 
budget committees. 

Figures ihiii vary would be modified 
over some months, and the regulatory 
budget could then be coordinated with 
the fiscal budges. 

The American people want health, 
safety, and environmental programs, 
the senator says, "but they do not want 
waste, and they da not want govern- 
ment increasing inflation through un- 
necessary regulations." 

While regulatory reform effort* 
struggle for footholds, many doubt 
that the council and other similar 
groups can make a difference 

Clear signal 

Says a Washington representative of 
a major manufacturer. 'Tew regula- 
tors nave any real world or business 
experience. They get into government 
and stay there And the biggest incre- 
mental costs are coming out of Mr. 
Costle's EPA . that's a clear signal 
that the council is for show only The 
council needs a tiger like Alfred E. 
Kahn [chairman of the Council 00 
Wage and Price Stability] to get things 
done," 

Says Mr Freshman of the council: 
"Some people would like us to be more 
i,.',:re:v,ivr Bui left, right, and middle 
think the council is a good idea with a 
good chance for solid achievements." 

A senior rfficin! lit OMB is not t*i op 
tirrjtMic "It isn't cleaT yet whether reg- 
ulators will reform themselves or 
develop strategies to defend them- 
selves. To succeed, the council and oth- 
er reform groups need to keep pressure 
on top agency people. Reform lends it- 
self to thv upplicil ion of common 

SC08C-" 

And a veteran bureaucrat is almost 
a nonbeliever. "Are we going to accom- 
plish any regulatory reform? I'd have 
to say no. 

"Are we likely to have more reason* 
able regulations' Maybe." D 
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For Small Business, 
the Future Is January 



I am arv in the nation's capital is 
V u-iu.illy n. it»xl fir just one thing in 
an off-presidential inauguration year 
The start of a new sesaion or Congress. 

But next year, Congress will share 
the spotlight with 2,200 small business 
People, meeting tit un unprecedented 
White House conference to tell govern- 
ment officials and Congress what their 
Problems are and what solutions are 
needed. 

The White Rouse Conference on 
Small Business wsb called by Presi- 
dent Carter last year at the urging or 
Sen. Gayiord Nelson fD-Wis ). The 
conference is weighty evidence that 
-■fnull hu aluw b flffHltng n BSSI Mi!hi 
fcnee in Washington. This evidence was 
first witnessed in congressional pos- 
**ge of major small business legisla- 
tion last year, which was later vetoed 
by President Carter, and more rtM-i'fi"- 
h in the renegotiation of the multilat- 
"nil Inirif Qjirwment- n^iiniinji smnll 
Q nd minority business procurement 
peefanneM 

Wore powerful voice 

Officially, says one high ranking 
"hite House sou ret-, ihc conference 
**lf address the future of small busi- 
n °*s in the economy Unofficially, it 
*U1 serve to keep the small business 
•"omentum going on Capitol Hill and 
n the agencies. 
And whether sanctioned or not, n 
tural conference spinoff should be a 
Collectively mort< powerful small busi- 
"^s voice in Washington 

f sen»# a mood within the small 
"tineas community that has been 
moving from extreme frustration to 
^tivation." says Arthur Levitt, Jr„ 
^airman of both the American Stock 
Bfctbtagt and the White House confer- 
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White House conference will 
draw 2,200 delegates to solve 
entrepreneurial problems 

By Robert a (i rah am 
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ence commission. "Up until now. must 
small business owners hove believed 
that no one listens to them. This is go- 
ing to change. 

Th>- o. inference, is going to create u 
u rj if'urisi constituency. Elected dele- 
gates are not waiting for the January 
meeting. They are meeting now; they 
are exerting influence on Washington 
now." 

Business groups representing both 
large and small firms support the con- 
ference and a stronger small business 
voice in Washington. 

Strong network 

"Small business will rise to the pin- 
nacle or its effectiveness beginning as 
of January, 1980," says Louts A- Shot- 
tuck, executive vice president of the 
Smaller Business Association of New 
England, lnc "I am sure it will be 
viewed as a new and well organ ized 
lobby" 

Ivan Elmer, director vl 1he Center 
for Small Business of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United Slates. aiiy'- 
small business should perpetuate the 
strong network that will be developed 
as a result of the conference. " As much 
success for small business isnaes will 
lie in carrying out the conference reso- 
lution* as In the staging of the confer- 
ence itself." be says. "'It will bo up to 
this new grass-roots lobby to do this." 

This grass-mots coalition will be 
made up from the 14 million small 
businesses that account for 96 percent 
of all America'* buainega. provide 55 
percent of tha private sector jobs, sup 
port 100 million people, and produce 
43 percent of all business output. 

"Most of all," soys Mr. Levitt, "small 
business contributes the young blood 
nl iii-w uti-iLf. :nui firmluctstoour (Vnr,i, 




Small business people around ihe country 
Came forward ail conference Icxums to 
voice their concerns about trie future 

my. In our memory, risk-oriented 
fledgl i ng en terprises have, created such 
innovations am xerography, automatic 
transmisalOMV tht BSttiytic ''r.n km;: 
of petroleum, the bnttpoint pen, and 
the helicopter. Over a 20-year period, 
firms with fewer than 100 employees 
uuiif up with it ijiiMitiT ci) all n injur in 
vrntians." 

Every Levitt speech drives home the 




Conference Director Michael Casey 
fi quarterback Ing the commission 
sUff's preparation For Ihe meellng. 

importance of small business to the 
economy and the importance of a suc- 
cessful conference 

For much of the past several years, 
rhe Annex chairman has traveled the 
country listening to "new chip, not 
blue chip" business people vent their 
frustrations. By far. the biggest com- 
plaint has been governmental regula- 
lion. "Get government off our backs," 
he quotes business people as saying 
"Stop the bureaucracy," 

Ah head of the 11 commissioners 
who oversee the coming White House 
conference. Mr. Levitt also must repre- 
sent government to the small business 
community. 

Dual role 

Contemplating his dual role over .1 
brenkfrifti Danish nt a recent regional 
small business conference, Mr Levitt 
satirized the problem with growing 
governmental regulation of business. 

"If 0 group of small business people 
wanted to find someone who could win 
the Olympic high jump competitor), 
they'd go out and find a guy who could 
Jump eight feet 

"If the bureaucracy had to solve that 
same problem for you, it would find 
eight guys who could jump one foot." 

Aside from the Big Four plagues of 
governmental regulation, taxation, pa- 
perwork, nnd lack of capital, small bu- 
siness s biggest gripe is not knowing 
who is accountable for hiring the eight 
guys to jump one foot. 

Unlike their own businesses where 
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who does what end why is well known, 
small business cannot point a finger at 
any person or agency as being respon- 
sible for regulatory burdens and in- 
creasing in fiat.ion. 

Now, instead of wagging a weak fin- 
ger, small entrepreneurs can use the 
conference format to poke at govern- 
ment's chest and remand U> knew whci 
is accountable. 

Sen, Nelson, chairman of the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business, is 
credited with planting the idea of « 
small business conference in the Presi- 
dent's mind. 

Heart and soul 

"The small business community," 
Sen. Nelson told the President, "has 
always been the heart and soul of the 
free enterprise system. The need to 
help the small business sector is appar- 
ent* Our tax structure gives the best 
breaks to big business; regulatory poli- 
cies stifle innovation; and government 
paperwork is costing small business 
well over £30 billion a year." 

The conference could be used to ad- 
dress these problems and generate na- 
tional attention for small business, he 
contended, and President Carter 
agreed. 

"I don't know of any other issue that 
has received as much cooperation from 
the White House, Congress, und the 
agencies," says A. Vernon Weaver, ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. "It's inevitable that 
something good for small business will 
result." 

The Last time that small business 
was the subject of a national summit 
was 21 years ago when President 
Dwight D Eisenhower organized a cab- 
inet committee on small business. 
Headed by Arthur Burns, the commit- 
tee issued two reports that led to the 
of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act and the Small Business Tax 
Art of 1958. Previously, a 1938 confer- 
ence called by Commerce Secretary 
Daniel Roper included fewer than 600 
participants and reportedly ended in 
little more than fiat fights and bruised 
relations between the White House 
and small business. 

More action 

The January conference promises 
perhaps less excitement, but more con- 
clusive action. The coordination of a 
conference this size is in itself a monu- 
mental task, a scenerio that would do 
Cecil B. de Mille proud. 

At n cost of $4 million, the govern- 
ment has already staged 57 meetings 
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of small business people around the 
country — 12 in major cities -ind '15 in 
smaller urban areas. At these meet- 
ings, problems have been discussed in 
general sessions and in workshops, rec- 
ommendations compiled, nnd delegates 
elected <ir appointed by llunr wnntor*. 
representatives, or governors. 

All of the collected Information has 
been fed back to the White House con 
fereniVJ'Ujfnn W.<.-!nrn:i'«i. which h 
disseminated appropriate portions 
the headw of the eight task forces- Tbf 
eight groups will establish a final 
agenda, based on delegate input, for 
the January conference. 

Quart* rbacking the staff effort from 
Washington is Michael K. Casey, far- 
mer Carter campaign advance man 
and lawyer in the Energy Depart 
mant's office of special counsel, 

"Preparation for this conference 
been an awesome coordination of enor- 
mous logistical demands," he sa; 
"You have to coordinate input fro 
senators, representatives, lobbyists, 
governors, the White House, federal 
agencies, and so forth throughout 
meetings, keeping in mind nil the time 
that small business must he [he benefi- 
ciary. 

"It may seem like an uncontrollable 
mishmash, but it is my job to ttttfef 
sure that n beautiful mosaic results 
from all of this." 

Given the massive nature of the con- 
ference, how do 2,200 people come 
gether to make key decisions? Which 
issues take precedence, and how flJ* 
the groups organized' 11 
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Corner suite 

It's made to look simple, but here 
how one group organized to preseni 11 7 
issues at a regional meeting and bow 
those items will be presented at the 
January conference. 

After learning from local advertia* 
ing about the regional small bustnt 
conference fo be held in New York 
City, the New York Association of 
Women Business Owners compiled tt 
list of key problems facing women i* 1 
business. They reserved ;■ suite dl 
rooms at the Biltmom Hotel, whe** 
the conference was to be held. 

By 9 a.m. on the day of the confer 
ence. the corner suite on the ninth 
floor was packed with people COfl" 
cert led with female entrepreneurial 
problems and looking for guidance on 
how to become a delegate to the JaoU" 
ary conference. 

The problems were discussed: Cap 1 ' 
lal formation, procurement, new! (<•"' :l 
duUi base, and educational nsststano* 
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These would be stressed not only in the 
workshop an women in business, but 
also in each workshop relevant to the 
problem. In addition, the women were 
Orged to vote in blocs to support wom- 
en seeking iMegute positions. 

By the end of the day, 24 of the 79 
delegates elected were women, and 
Joanne McCrea, chairwoman of the 
*Otnen in business task force, had a 
list of issues that concern female en- 
^preneui*. 

Lists like these compiled in New 
York City have resulted from every re- 
gional conference and ere fed back 
through the Washington staff to the 
appropriate conference task force- 
All eight task forces — on capital for- 
•nation economic policy development 
•*> government programs, federal pro- 
curement, governmental regulation 
ah d paperwork with a subcommittee 
°n energy, inflation, international 
| rude, wumtn nt Ijumhcsh and minor- 
ity business development — go through 
same information gathering pro- 



cess, sift through the data, and identify 
the key small business problem* In 
their areaa. 

For the women in business task 
farce, Ms McCrea says that procure- 
ment, financing, taxation, and educa- 
tion have been identified as areas 
where changes are moat needed. 

Special Interest group* 

The caucusing among groups of 
women added to the democratic flavor 
of the meetings, Ms. McCrea says. 
With the exception of the Boston re- 
gional conference, the first one held, 
bloc voting end delegate caucusing 
took place at every regional and moat 
local meetings. 

"I really have no concern that the 
special interest caucusing will stand in 
the way of the overall good of the con- 
ference." says Mr. Casey. "Anytime 
you have a democratic process, you 
have like-minded people voting in 
blocs. You can't avoid that 

"Our hope is thiil individuals will be- 



come more identified with the issues as 
a whole and less identified with the 
special interest issues If we provide a 
strong conference format, that's exact- 
ly what should happen." 

Included in the special interest com- 
posite are those small business peo- 
ple— ^from industrial innovators to 
mom and nop store owners — who fear 
that their problems are so specialized 
that they will not be addressed at all. 

"Of any conference I've seen to dale," 
says one administration affinal, "this 
one has taken the least pains to focus on 
this difference in constituency," 

Mr. Levitt responds to this criticism: 

IV' definition of email business will 
become generalized at the conference, 
and I support that. 1 think it is a func- 
tion of this conference to cut along 
general lines with the broadest appli- 
cations. We've got to start somewhere, 
and it's got to be general. " 

At his Washington office, Mr Casey 
quickly interjects thnt all problems 
pinpointed by the task force as key is- 



Conference Delegates Tell Congress; No Thanks 



With nearly all of the foundation laid 
'or staging iho Whito House Small 
Business Conference in January, 
ihero remains one baste element yel 
unsettled: Who pays the bill for the 
conference delegates at the end ol 
their four-day stay In Washington? 

If the delegates, the aa ministration, 
and the Small Business Administra- 
tion had their way, the delegates 
would pick up their own tabs But like 
a zealous host, Congress is insisiing 
that it lake care ol the majority of ex- 
penses. 

Attached ta a major small business 
bill dealing with changes to the small 
business toa n pr ogram , ctisastor assi s- 
lance, and Iho small business devel- 
opment ctsnlar program, is a provision 
thai would allow 1ha S8A to reimburse 
conference delegates up to Si 32 lor 
conference-rotated expanses 

Ai the onsat □( the regional and lo- 
cal meetings. delegatus were told no1 
to expect government dollars— [hate 
•a Some money sol aside in the con- 
ference budget for hardship cases— 
snd many small business people opt- 
6 d not id rur> f 0r dogate slots be 
causa they could not absorb the 
expense of a trip to Washington 

But at the urging of Rep. Noal 
Sfn 'th (D.-iowa), chairman of the 




Arthur Levitt, Jr., chairman of the 
While' House Conference, opposes 
■ proposal to reimburse delegate* 

House Small Business Committee. 
Ihe reimbursement clause was adopt- 
ed by the Houso- Sonata conference 
committee. 

In pushing (he measure, Rep 
Smilh bucked oppositKxi from the 
While House, Arthur Levitt, Jr , chair- 
man of the conference commission, 
ihe commission staff, SBA, and even 
from Son. Gaytord Nelson (D-Wis,). 
The opponents slated that small 
business people attending ihe con- 



ference didn't want government 
handouts. 

"They [Ihe delegates] knew from 
Ihe beginning they would have to pay 
their own way, and they are willing to 
do that,'' says one Washington offi- 
cial. 

"Most are incensed and embar- 
rassed that the government insists on 
paying pari of the bill, and it's really 
not fair Id the entrepreneurs who 

didn't seek election because they 
couldn't afford the trip.'' 

Thomas G. Powers, general courv 
sal lor the House Small Business 
Gommittoo. says tho committee and 
Rep. Smith are not out to embarrass 
or inconso anyone. "We tool ssmply 
that we're being consistent «i1h other 
White House commences ihai pay 
iho delegates' way Why should small 
business bo any different? 

"The money will be there for those 
who want it it Ihe delegates don'i 
want it ihen they simply won'l fill oul 
the reimbursement forma." 

II all delegates ask for compensa- 
tion, the government's final bill could 
run as high as $ l 2 million Thai is not 
likely to happen, however Most dele 
gales think It would be ironic lo ac- 
cept expenses from the government 
whHe urging II lo cut spending. 
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sues will receive the mewl attention, 
and that nil delegates will have equal 
input But, ho adds, the formal will be 
flexible enough to cover specific con- 
cerns. 

The delegate liaison program, which 
involves business executives on loan, is 
designed to ensure such input and flex- 
ibility. 

Between the last regional meeting in 
August and the January conference, 
the delegates will hnve a dress rehears- 
al. At delegate meetings in each re- 
gion, task fore? options will be 
presented to delegates for revision and 
amendment. 

During the interim, borrowed busi- 
ness executives will act as liaison be- 
tween the delegates and the task forces. 

At those regional delegate meetings, 
Mr. Casey says, delegates should ex- 
press their concerns. If they feel, for 
example, that an issue such as innova- 
tion or patent rights is being over- 
looked, they should speak Up, 

Conference intent 

Another concern expressed in and 
out of the administration » riot over 
conferenc* format, but over conference 
intent. The meeting kicks ofT in Janu- 
ary, 1980. shortly before the first presi- 
dential primary. Some small business 
interests believe the White House may 
politicize the intent of the conference- 
Admit tedly. President Carter will 
gel credit Tor calling the conference 
and will be highly visible during I ln- 
four-day meeting, but top aides deny 
that the President will use the confer- 
ence to gain political momentum- 
Mr. Levitt says he wouldn't be in- 
volved with the conference if be 
thought it were being staged for politi- 
cal purposes 

S Stephen S-lis 111, Hie President'* 
1/iiMtifsf livfsar, sjgp becauhf nf Presi- 
dent Carter's commitment to small 
business, the conference is his highest 
priority. "This thing is absolutely non- 
political We don't influence opinion, 
delegate election, or agenda, 

"In fact." says Mr. Selig. "the date of 
the conference in unfortunate, and I 
wish the appearance of political oppor- 
tunity were not there But to hold the 
conference any sooner would hove 
meant culling back un dchnutt.- inpul 
and organization." 

Growing recession 

The administration cannot afford to 
have an unsuccessful conference Fail- 
ure would be politically detrimental, 
but, mare importantly, with Ihe grow- 
ing recession and mounting goverti- 
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mvnt involvement in busim-is activity, 
the administration needs small busi- 
ness support to bolster the economy. 

In a recent report issued by the 
House Small Business subcommittee 
on antitrust, consumere. and employ 
ment, small American companies -i re- 
labeled an endangered species The I* 
naeity of this trend, the report shows, 
is demonstrated by the fact thai in 
1935 one percent of all U. S. corpora- 
uiuir. tuiitrollud 52 percent of nil man- 
ufacturing assets, and four percent 
controlled percent of net profits. 

Major obstacle 

By 1974, those statistics had shifted 
dramatically: 0.09 percent controlled 
64 percent of all manufacturing assets, 
and two percent controlled 89 percent 
of net profits. 

"It is clear," the report says, "I hat 
economic concentration remains fl ma- 
jor obstacle to the creation of tin eco- 
nomic climate in which small business 
can survive. Unless direct, concerted 
action is taken now, small business 
will continue to decline. 

"A decision must be made: Do the 
American people wish to preserve the 
foundation upon which our nation was 
built, or do they wish to acquiesce to 
the gradual spread of a system alien to 
the American spirit, a system of eco- 
nomic oligarchy? The choice is in the 
hands of Congress, the executive 
branch, and the American people " 

In January, 19H0, all of those forces 
will be coming together to decide on a 
long-range agenda for small business 
survival in the economy. What should 
result includes legislative priorities 
and measures that can be implement- 
ed by Congress, President Carter, or 
the agencies, but, most importantly, * 
renewed belief in entrepreneurahip- 

A chuica worth taking 

"I dont know if we'll be successful-" 
says Mr. Levitt "I think we have a 50- 
50 chance But 1 believe that chance I* 
worth taking " 

"The entire history of small busi- 
ness," says Mr Casey, "consists of good 
ideas that are acted on tn periods of 
.ii.-- ,■. hii-h !■■ what we have now. 
Americans ore at their best When 
their backs are against the wall, that is 
when ihi-y give it their best shot 

"It's like the old Johnny Mercer 
tune," he adds. "You've got to ucceniu 
ate the positive and eliminate the neg- 
ative, *' 
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How to decide between automatic transmissions 
and manuals in local delivery trucks. 

Consider 




your costs. 



An Allison Automatic transmission in your delivery 
truck can heip you reduce costs. How? Look ai your 
Expenditures over the life ot the truck. 

Today's fuel costs, maintenance costs, length of 
service and resale value all contribute to the loial 
c °st of your delivery truck. And the transmission you 
Order when you buy that truck can make a big 
difference. 

An Allison Automatic can save fuel. That's right. 
Specially if you drive in hilly terrain or slow city 
traffic, Because, with an Allison Aulomatic. you're 
always in the right gea? And the right RPM range, 
't's automatic 

With an Allison Automatic, there's no Clutch repair 
a nd replacement. And it practically eliminates engine 
lugging, overspeeding and dnveline abuse. These 



are conditions that contribute to truck wear and 
eat away at your investment. 

When it's time to trade, Industry figures show that 
trucks with Allison Automatics traditionally bring 
higher resale value than those with manuals. And 
Alirson Automatics are available in every brand of 
medium-duty truck sold 

Before you buy your next delivery truck, consider 
your costs and how to protect your investment. Then 
consider an Allison Automatic II could save you a 
lot of money down the road. 

For more information, call toll-free 1 -800-521 -0120 
(In Michigan. 1-800-572-2424) Or wnle: Norm 
Eggers, Sales Manager, Detroit Diesel Allison, 
Division of General Motors, P.O. Box 81. Birming- 
ham, Ml 48012. 
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The Digital Commitment: 

computers to help you meet your mos 
important business goals. 



BOTTOM LINE PERFORMANCE: Digital offers 
the broadest range ot li jw-tost, interactive com 
puters in the industry. You can match a Digital 
oomputer to any job big or small, and get more 
work done better and faster And in addition, 
there is a highly qualified network of indepen- 
dent Authorized Digital Computer Disrnbuiur^, 
each with a proven track record of performance 
as both a computer expert and a business consul- 
tant, 'tour Authorized Distributor can give you 
everything you need to turn a Digital computer 
system into a turnkey business solution. 

REDUCED RISK: Digital protects your hardware 
investment by testing your system under the 
must demanding ijujLts control standards. And 
even more important, Digital protects your 
software investment by designing in exceptional 
compatibility between system*. This lets vou 
upgrade your computer while keeping your 



software intact. And all along the way, your 
Authorized Distributor is on hand to pro\ ide 
complete training, service and support, so you 
can get the most from v> >ur computer investment. 

INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY: Digital computer 
sv stems an.' designed to increase accuracy' as well 
as efficiency They do things like stop errors 
before (bov m?t past the input terminal, work 
with plain-talk instructions, and interact in ex- 
tremely fast response time. Almost anyone can 
learn to operate them in a matter ot hours. And 
your Authorized Distributor will help your peo- 
pie understand how they can use the compute' 
to do their jobs better in less time. 

PROFITABLE GROWTH: Digital pives VoU nwlt! 
room and more ways to grow. Start today u -\th •' 
small, single-user system. Expand trom then' 
your own pare, to build a distntui ted syste IU 




w 'kK interactive terminals placed in key spots 
throughout your company, Your Authorized Dis- 
tributor can help voli install .i single system to 
automate one function, then add other applica- 
tions as needed SO you stay in control of your 
growth at every step. 

A SHARPER COMPETITIVE EDGE: This year 
al one. Digital will spend over$1+J milium dev< I- 
0 ping new computer ideas that un help you cut 
y°ur cosLs and kevp von ahead of vour com peri- 
Son. "Vbur Authorized Distributor can help you 
* l Pply these new ideas m your Kr^nes'. hi 
^prove your products, upgrade your services 
arid penetrate new markets. 

TIGHTER CONTROL: "tour Authorized Distribu- 

is an L'xp\'nene.ed «■ penal is t vs hu can tailor 
U| fftiil computers to specific applications, from 
y°rd processing, to business accounting to 
Ul Venn>rv control and an\ number i>s othei jobs 
" ,!, idi» your compel ixy He can show vou how to 
Us <-' your Digital systems to get the right informa- 
™3n in the right people- And he can help you 
°hiy upToThWsecond with what's going on so 
you can spot problems, and take action. 

p U *T THE DlcrrAL COMMITMENT TO WORK 
VOL). Vour Authorized Distributor is more 



rvsmrce who can work with you lor the long 
term, helping you design and implement a com- 
puter strategy tied to your business goals. Find 
out more. Fill out the coupon today 

r ■ — 1 

DIGITAL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION, 
COMMERCIAL SYSTEMS GROUP, 

Merrimack, New Hampshire 03054 
Department MK1-2/N33. 
□ Pleatt.- send mure information on how an 
Authon/fd I.IikimI t, iMiiputft Ptstnbutm can 
help mc business succeed 
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LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP 



Robert Kilpatrick Ensures 
That CG Is Out in Front 



Hy Wilbur Martin 



He was a naval reserve officer just 
_ released from service in the Kore- 
an war. He was approaching 30: It was 
l ime to take stock and decide what he 
Wanted to do in the future. 

When he had returned from service 
in World War tl, the choice had Itwn 
easier. He had gone back to the Uni- 
versity of Richmond and starred on the 
baseball team. He had turned down a 
contract us play lor thtf New York Vein- 
ketg to become n coach and teacher at 
a Prep school in Virginia. 

Then came the recall to active duty 
^ Korea. 

After the war. Robert D Kilpatrick. 
underwater demolition expert, hus- 
band, and father of three, had lo make 
*omp decisions. 

I hud it in the bock of my mind that 
' wouUJ get a job and go to law school 
u l nighi. 1 answered a lot of uds. One of 
U*m was out of the Navy Times. The 
*d said Connecticut General Life In- 
•uranoe Co. was looking for manage- 
ment trainees 

1 didn't know anything about insur 

a,LCL " Hm [ Wil> aikcd In cnrnt- Up lb I 

*n interview. I went and 1 got hired 
*°u know, I Tound out later that or all 
•he poople who ever answered that ad 
mtt two gut jobs." 

*14 billion in assets 

[f Mr. Kilpatrick didn't know any- 
about insurance when he en- 
ured the ad in 1954. he ttmrncd a lot 
the years. In 1976, he became 
President and chier executive officer of 
■ company that now hoi more than 
?*4 hillion i n usets. 

I dropped th* idea of going to law 
nool pretty soon after going lo work 
0r th).- company, and I've never been 
*° r ry," buvh ihf former all-state bas- 
c ' bft " Player from Monroe. La 
Connecticut General, or CG for 
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short, is one of the oldest and largest 
companies in a fiercely competitive in- 
dustry — 1.800 firms writ* life insur- 
ance and 3,000 are in the property 
casualty business. 

torn ranee, once the butt of old-time 
vaudeville jokes about fin* print, is to- 
day a virtual necessity to millions or 
people. "An insurance company is 
made up of people serving the needs of 
the people/' says the soft-spoken Mr 
Kilpatrick. "It's strictly a people busi- 
new 

"We believe in a policy of serve first 
and sell later. We try to establish a 
long-term relationship with our cli- 
ents." 

Pressure from outside 

But times have changed for this tril- 
lion-dollar industry, more so than for 
many others. External forced such as 
Congress and regulatory agencies — 
both federal and state — have great im- 
pact on the insurance business. 

"If there were ever a time when 
companies could sit back and react to 
events, that time is long post," he says 
"We have lo understand what's likely 
to happen and be prepared in advance 
to influence events." 

One of those events is the emergence 
of the national health insurance issue. 
Mr. Kilpatrick believes that Congress, 
before embarking on any mult.ibi 1 1 ion- 
dollar national progrnm. should give 
private enterprise the opportunity to 
provide for the need* of workers and 
their families. 

"The prhfltti sector can provide cata- 
strophic health insurance without IiKj 
much expansion of what company 
health plans are now doing." he told a 
congressional committee. 

Not everyone within the industry 
will agree with his view. "When you 
have as much competition as this in- 



dustry has." he says with a laugh. "it's 
hard lo gel a unanimous opinion on 
anything " 

That is undoubtedly true of two big 
new concepts in employee benefit 
"Somewhere down the road, I believe 
you will see nutomobik and homwrnv 
ens" insurance in group plans like hos- 
pitalization, which you now have in 
most companies. 

"The time isn't now, but it is com- 
rag." 

Looking ahead for bright ideas and 
seeing around corners are key func- 
tions for a chief executive, Mr, Kilpnt- 
rick says "Some idea* don't work out," 
he admits. "Then you have to be pre- 
pared to dropout quickly You can't be 
rigid and expect people to moke some- 
thing woTk that won't" 

Finding out what his sales force reiil- 
ly thinks will work is one of the rea- 
sons Connecticut General's president 
spends so much time traveling. 

Committed to excellence 

The salespeople have to be backed 
up by "the very best management 
team you can oHneinble." he says "It'» 
easy lo get fired here if you are not 
committed to excellence." 

CG headquarters are in Bluomfu-ld. 
Conn., a rural setting just outside 
Hartford. In the summer, scores of em- 
ployees cultivate garden plots near the 
firm's buildings. 

Mr KitpuTric-k ,md his wife. Faye, 
live In a rural setting, too, at Top 
O'World, a horse farm they operate in 
Litchfield, Conn. 

"After all these years with horses," 
he toys, "I developed on allergy. T 
wasn't able to ride for a while. But the 

aliens l"'iui: I routed and 1 ivm : Mil- 
some now Faye and I love horses. I 
have been around them all my life ex- 
cept for my Navy travels." 
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Rob«rt O. Kilpatrick. ih« pr «ki*nt of Connecticut General Ufe ln*ur*nce Co., 
enjoys musical interludes by his wrfa, Fiye, who It an accomplished organist. 



Mr. Kilpatrick. 55. grew up outaide 
of Monroe, and went to the University 
of Richmond in the Navy's V-12 pro- 
gram. He served as an officer in World 
War II, then went back to college 
where he and a teammate, Lew Bur- 
dette. were both offered professional 
baseball con trad*. 

He declined, but Mr Burdette went 
on to become a star pitcher for the Mil- 
waukee Braves 

Mr. Kilpatrick leads his company'^ 
team in the big league s of insurance. 

"I want us to be out front in every- 
thing we do. There are no giants that 
dominate this industry. Because there 
are so many companies, the very big- 
gest has less than ten percent of the 
murket. But you can be out in front in 
your ideas and in the way ynu perform. 
And that we intend to do " 

In an interview with Nation's Busi- 
ness, Mr Kilpatrick explained the 
workings of the huge insurance indus- 
try and his company's role in it 
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You say that you want your company 
to be more active in external affairs. 
What do you mean? 

I behove this company has the po- 
tential to be the best insurance firm in 
serving its customers, in providing a 
good investment ["ur ghnrehulde rs and 
in offering our people a place to work 
and thrive. 

But I realized very soon nfter 1 be- 
came president that external events 
affected us tremendously — events in 
Washington, in state government, in 
local government, and in soclBty gener- 
ally. 

What is the mosl critical external is- 
sue your company faces? 

As a company, probably the national 
health insurance issue But the most 
critical issue that all businesses and 
the country face is inflation. 

Specifically, the shape and direction 
that health insurance takes are criti- 
cal to us because we are a large health 



insurance writer- W'e intend to contrib- 
ute to the future of the nation's health 
system in a way that will benefit all 
citizens and at the same time preserve 
a significant role for private industry 

Could the private sector provide all 
workers and Iheir dependents with 
catastrophic health Insurance without 
adding too much cost? 

Vi-s I pur an :jdiilTir.it!Lj: m,: li K ni i-i 

$2.5 billion on doing this. That may 
nound like a lot of money, but it really 
isn't when yau consider what is al- 
ready being spent on health insurance 
benefits it amounts to aboul an addi' 
tional two tenths of one percent of pay- 
roll costs when you get right down to 
it 

This first step in meeting health 
cars needs Is affordable now. And 1 
think the country ought to have that 
first step before it starts any all-em- 
bracing, expensive program that we 
don't know will work. 

You propose to build on existing 
health coverage lor working people 
whose companies have hospitaliza- 
tion plana? 

Yes. 

Whal about small business firms that 
do not have these plans? 

The government would have to offer 
some tax incentives for these firms to 
start, plans if all of the working popula- 
tion is to be covered. 

Does the health Insurance industry 
support this proposal? 

Well, I testified on behalf of the 
Health Insurance Association of Amef 
rca, which represents 300 conipflniP* 
that write about two thirds of the poll* 
cies in this are.fi. I won't say there is 
100 percent support, but I think most 
companies will support the proposal 
when they understand it 

The industry is united in its concep 
tun) approach, but individuals argue » 
lot about specific details of reaching 
the goal — financial access to the medi- 
cal delivery system for all Americans 
rp^iirdless of economic circumstance* 



Under your proposal, what happen* 
to the person who is laid off or doe* 
not have a job? 

For the person who vn laid off. th'* 
proposal would continue health ca** 
benefits for three or six months. Stu°' 
ict have shown that most people re- 
turn to work or find other jobs within 
that time 

For the hard -co re unemployed, th* 
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poor, and the near-poor, the federal 
govern ment should be financially re- 
iparuible. Private enterprise can help 
Administer this federal assistance. The 
point is that the working population 
does not need federal financing For 
health insurance 

l> there an advantage to being a pub- 
lic stock insurance company? 

A.a you know, there are many mutu- 
al Insurance companies, and that ia a 
Rood system for them. For us, being a 
public stock company rnvons facing 
pressure from stockholders to provide 
OH adequate return on their money. 
That pressure mokes you perform at 
Jour Ih^i hi i he competitive environ- 
ment of I he industry. 

Af e you a competitive person? 

Yes, very much so. 1 personally 
strive for excellence, rind [ believe peo- 
ple are alwuys capable of using their 
.Wants to reach higher goals each 
Jfear. Wh«> they do. they expect to be 

r GWn rf ],vJ. <tatl I , i. .•. ,rd thrm I 

think really good people thrive in our 
*y8tem. 



ate a pressure atmosphere for your 
executives? 

Nn. ii'it in the sense (hat you fire 
[jilking about Of course, there is pre? 
■,ure for peuple to use their talents in n 
creative way to accomplish goals that 
satisfy them us well as the corporation 

At CCi. we try to reward good people 
ftnd don't hesitate to ask others to 
make their careers elsewhere. 

What kind of rewards do your execu- 
tives expect? 

Compensation, of course We have u 
regular process here so that no one 
gets lost in a crack- But above just 
compensation. I believe people expect 
recognition and acknowledgment 
when they do a good job. I think we 
have a good program to make sure that 
this recognition is given. 

Do you ewer scrap any of your bright 
ideas? 

Oh, yes. I spend a lot of time touring 
our large field operations to see if my 
bright ideas are working. Some things 
we thought were going to be great 
turned out to be anything but 



Does this striving for excellence ere- Most of your 14,000 or so employees 



are agents or salespeople How Is 
your sales force constituted? 

We hiive a whole variety nl wile* 
forces in our various operating divi- 
sions Our career agents are an impor- 
tant source of our corporate strength. 
These people deal primarily in nn af- 
fluent market 

We have a sophisticated process for 
helping an individual coordinate his 
estate and plan his finances. Our Aet- 
na people are especially talented in 
marketing their services. 

We don't do any door-to-door knock- 
ing to sell our products Thai hasn't 
been our bog for a long time. 

What is the brokerage division? 

It is a small «rrmp of highly trained 
profenkHials who, in effect, become 
the life insurance department Tor inde- 
pendent agents in other areas of itisur 
ance. 

The concept has worked quite well 
far us-. 

Two innovations in Insurance are 
much broader health Insurance plans 
and legal Insurance. What's next? 

My belief is that ■.nnu-time in the 
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Solution. 



According to a government report, three trucks 
with two-way KM radios can do the work of four trucks 
without. That's one less truck worth of trouble. 
And one less truck worth of gas, 

FM radios will give you power, clarity and privacy 
that you'll never get with CB. And all for as little 
as a dollar a day per radio. 

So send us the coupon below. And solve your 
energy crisis. 

1 1 1 1 1 u v> '.\ 1 1 h infD atxiul Johnmm Two WayO* J 
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The Kiipatrieks raise horses on their working farm In tne rpiimg Connecticut 
country fide. Oavid and Tracy share thft chores with their parent*. 



1980s automobile and homeowners in- 
surance will be sold on a group insur- 
ance bans to omployees. 

Have you made any initial attempt* to 
provide this insurance? 

We tried some experiments, but de- 
termined the market was not ready. I 
think the demand will Come, but it lb 
not here yet. When it does, these en- 
penmentH will prove valuable. But this 
is one of those bright ideas I mentioned 
that didn't pan out at the moment. 

Your company Is credited with writ- 
ing the first policy for atomic energy 
worker*. Has the controversy over 
nuclear plants changed your views? 

I'd like to answer in two ways. First, 
as u company we invest in utilities 
[hat build nuclear power plants. I 
frankly don't think this country can 
maintain its economic progress with 
out continuing to develop nuclear pow- 
er plants. And we certainly have no 
information that would change our 
policy of looking on investments in 
utilities as solid. 

On the insurance side, employees of 
nuclear power plants have been one of 
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our safer risks. There is nothing 1 
know of that indicates we should 
change our mind on this. 

How do you answer criticism* of the 
Insurance industry, such as a policy 
that doesn't cover what the insured 
thought it did or firms That use techni- 
calities to avoid payment? 

Well, some criticisms are valid. By 
and large, the states have done a good 
job of regulating companies, but the in- 
dustry could develop some better self' 
policing methods. Every policy com- 
plaint comes to me or to one of the ex- 
ecutives reporting directly to me We 
pay millions of claims each year The 
percentage of complaints we got is 
very small. I don't mean that we never 
do anything stupid This generally re- 
sults from some untrained person fol- 
lowing the rule book too religiously. 

Insurance is really a contractual 
thing- the details are spelled out by 
rvgulutuiti We n-ally A'tinl tu !*■ lair U> 
the client, because he or she pay* all 
our bills. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
sharply criticised the whole Industry, 
hasn't It? 

NAT! 



Yes, it has But 1 don't believe that is 
any reason to repeal the law that al- 
lows the individual slates to regulate 
our industry. 1 don't believe federal 
regulation would be better than state 
regulation- 

We have to figure out how Lo counter 
the FTC criticism, which is, for the 
most part, unfair and incorrect. 

There are those who say the insur- 
ance industry is always fighting itsott 
It looks that way at times. Hie reason is 
the competitive nature of the bus** 
r»esa— nearly 5,000 companies offer in- 
surance. And market share is spread 
broadly—even the largest company has 
less than ten percent of the market. 

Your company invested heavlty in the 
development of Columbia, Md,, a new 
town. Do you think the new town con- 
cept Is still viable? 

Pm very proud we are involved U» 
Columbia. We had two things in mind- 
First, we thought it wijuld be financial' 
ly viable Second, it was n sociological 
esperiment, the development of B City 
by plan instead of sprawl. The 

land 

would have been developed in some 
way at any rate, and we wanted to be 
part of it 

Eighteen years later. Columbia m >' 
great success as a sociological expC 1 " 
merit. But it has not been the finan- 
cially successful venture we thought it 
would be, 

In the long term, Columbia will be fi" 
nanciitlK viable But in the context of 
today, I don't think we would make the 
same decision my predecessor made- 
I'm glad we did it. but I don't think 
would do it again. The new town co n " 
c*pt developed by private money tak- 65 
such enormous sums over such a 1^ 
time that you have to back away 0° 
the other hand, we and our partner* 
have developed a beautiful city for peo- 
ple to live and work in 

Are you looking at any other majo' 
types of Investment? 

Well, not on the scale of Columbia, 
but we ure Looking ut hospitals and a' f ' 
lines as investment opportunities. Th* 
airlines ore going to need onornio^ 
amounts or capital in order to obtai" 
the neitt generation of jets We kn"* 
something about medical services, ^ 
hospitals an? often attentive to e*n 
views. We arc also considering 
development 

What Is the key factor you wlH ha** 
to deal with In the immediate future 7 

Inflation is a very big threat to h" 1 * 1 
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investment and insurance, Claim costs 
in health insurance have been escalat- 
ing rapidly Tor a number of years. We 
have to keep our prices in line with in- 
flationary increases in ctaime- 

ImH. i' i i ri> ■ hir bigger prob- 
lem for the country than. say. energy. 
Energy in a part of the inflation prob- 
lem, but only a part. 

Individuals are a very important part 
of the insurance market. Are there 
specialized markets within IhJs area? 

There is definitely a trend toward 
women becoming substanlinl bu> u •• if" 
insurance. Another trend, which I 
heartily applaud, is that wives are 
more involved in financial decisions af- 
fecting ihe family. We have adapted 
uur mnikcltnj" prrxv .->•-> in 1 his Irend 

Have you tailored any type of policy 
strictly for women? 

No, not strictly for women. Women 
as wage enrnen are becoming more 
and more u factor than they were a 
few years ago, and this has changed 
Mmt of our marketing practices. 

*ou had a down period in your career 
*ith CC when you considered leav- 
ing. What caused this? 

Oh, there wasn't anything all that 
dramatic about it, I just didn't think my 
Progress here was all il. should be. and I 
hud a very attractive oiler on 1he Weol 
Coust f had had other offers, but this 
w ne the only one 1 considered seriously, 

I think what made me stay was u 
Kenuine concern by some people then 
lr ' -Tii'ii management nt the company. 
That made me feel good, and so 1 didn't 
l*ave. Maybe it could he i«ryu»<d ! ri>ul. 
V didn't want to move- 
Having had your own down period, 
you must recognize that some of 
your executives may have this same 
f *«Mng. 

Ves. and I ho pi' I urn us supper tiw to 
*b<*e people us management was to 
1 hone all managers in this compa- 
nv nre sensitive, straightforward, and 
faeW with people 

The real strength or this company is 
Wle people in it. The real duly of a 
Ohiof executive uITk-it is 1o knuu hmv 
** motivate people to function as a 
**ain. to provide on atmosphere where 
uses his or her talents the 
~ e,| t he or she can. Thai's exciting, and 
T think wo have excitement at CG. □ 
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Should the Senate Approve SALT II ? 



When president castgr nnd Soviet 
Pitudrnl Leonid Brezhnev met 
tn Vienna and signed the SALT II 
agreement. Mr Curter said the pact 
"allows us to continue on a course to- 
ward a safer wotW." a course "we can- 
not interrupt or endanger " 

But on the eve of the signing, butt It- 
lines were forming over Senate consid- 
era thin of I he con trovers tit I treaty. 
Son Henry Jackson iD.-Wash.J. a lead- 
ing critic, compared the treaty to the 
appeasement policies of British and 
French leaders during the 1938 Mu- 
nich crisis that led to n German take- 
over of Czechoslovakia 

The Carter administration faces u 
tough ntes job un Capitol Hill It must 
convince at least 67 senator? that the 
nuclear arms treaty protect* U. S in- 
terests, does not give an edge to the So- 
viets, and ensures Lhot the Kremlin 
will comply with the terms. 



The fat* of the treaty is uncertain 
Treaty opponents, liberals and conser- 
vatives alike, cut across party lines. 

Foes say the agreement does nut linv 
ii n ur It'ii r wi-nprms; ow? the Soviets- 
numerical and firepower advantages 
in nuclear arms, and provides inade- 
quate verification or Soviet Compli- 
ance The United States will have to 
increase spending on weapons such in- 
the MX missile to counter the Soviets' 
present capability oF destroying the 
U. S land-hosed missile system, they 
argue 

Supporters say lhot SALT 11 must be 
ratified because of the overriding need 
to reduce The chance* of a devastating 
nuclear war. The idea of nuclear tmpe- 
riority is no longer valid, they say, and 
the agreement recognizes the "essen- 
tial equivalence" of the U. S. and Sovi- 
et nuclear arsenals- 
Resistance to the treaty hardened 



following a stern warning by Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko, 
who cautioned that any Senate amend- 
ments to SALT II could kill the agree- 
ment Senate Minority Lender Howard 
Baker (FL-TennJ, who could cast a piv- 
otal vote in the -SALT II debate re- 
sponded that "the American republic 
will survive and prosper without that 
advice from Russia-" 

The Senate will be asking tough 
questions about the readiness of the 
U- S. nuclear arsenal. Soviet compli- 
ance with SALT I, the ability of the 
United States to monitor Soviet weap- 
ons development, and the Kremlin".' 1 
intentions in Africa, the Middle East, 
and other trouble spots The debet* 
may spill over into presidential politics 
as the 1980 election near* 

Whut do you think? Should the Sen 
ate approve the new strategic arms 
agreement with the Soviet Union'.' ^ 
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Communities 
on the Pentagon's 
Hit List 



When the military moves out, 
business can move in and make a town prosper 



In what has become an annual rite of 
I spring, the Defense Do par Linen t 
•iach year proposes closings or cut- 
backs of military hases. The casualty 
fat invariably tends shock waves 
through communities that have pros- 
pered from defense payrolls. 

This year, the Pentagon has targeted 
tOO installation* in 30 states to be 
Pruned or shut down. Government 
budget analysts calculate an annual 
Niving of $:J37 million. The state, of 
r ' 'ftrida face* the loss of nn estimated 
5 -365 jobs. Ohio will lose 5.362 jobs, 
^d Virginia, 4„512 

The usual reaction of a community 
making the Pentagon's hit list is 
0u 'rage, followed by the furious efforts 
politician s und citizens to save the 
°ase. 

^^^Oirow's winners 

However. hiHtory hhws that today's 
■ttsers am become tomorrow's winners, 
"hilt' recovery will not come over* 
ft 'dht, or even over months, many base 
closings have led to the creation of a 
^-producing indu^iruil pitrk along 
w '*h honpii^ils, rccrejilioiuil facilities, 
tuning developmrnrs. school.*, nnd 
"hopping center* 

A coordinated community effort can 
^•"n an economic disaster into a plat- 
form for solid growth. 

A Pentagon study of 77 banes closed 
pwetm 1961 and 1977 shows that 72 
QV f been converted to private or pub- 
c use far industry, education, ovia- 
l0n - commerce, and recreation. 

But initially, federal foreclosure i» 
j^htening. For example, the state of 
j* n °de Ulnnd had, in effect, become a 
Navy lowf, d W ades ago In 1973. the 
flv y announced that it was putlinc ill 
^ntic destroyer fleet, nir base, and 




toll HeNcopter division of Textron, Inc. i 
tormer Amsrllk) Ait Fofee B*s*. Tha rirm 



employ* 1.004 * 



M tenants at the 
tht Teias facility. 



Seabee center out of the nation's 
smallest state. The news that Rhode Ih~ 
Innd would suffer half the defense base 
cuts ordered that year was unexpect- 
ed— then-Gov, Philip Noel heard it on 
the radio. 

After the haws at Newport and 
Qu onset Point were closed, statewide 
unemployment roomed from six to 18.2 
percent and topped 30 percent in the 
Hundreds of rental 
houses and apartments became va- 
cant, and national chain retailers can* 
ecled plans for new Rhode Island 
outlets. Shopping center developer? 
were left with large empty pnrfciiu' 
lata 

A spokesman for Sen. Claiborne PelJ 
(D.-R.U recalls. The sword also fell on 
the Boston Navy Yard But you can 
imagine how much greiiter tlu: impact 
was here. Many people thought we 
couldn't absorb the blow " 
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tJov NW) responded with m\ i 
stve economic development program, 
which included an $HO million tnnrt- 
gage guarantee program for new fac- 
tories and equipment, tux-exempt 
industrial revenue bonds, tax credits 
and write-offs for research and devel- 
opment, elimination of property and 
sales taxes for factory equipment, nnd 
■ state-funded job (raining school. 

Rallying 'round 

The stale's roost visible effort was to 
convert former naval facilities into fuc- 
lory center? The General Dynumicfi 
Corp opened a submarine plant at 
Qutmset Point. And many oil compa- 
nies and consortia have chosen Rhode 
I'liind jih a tentative ^jvcing -mvi for 
offshore development on tht- Atlantic 
continental shelf. 

Sen. John H Chofee R.RJ.). n for 
mer Navy Secretary, told Nation's 
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Business: "The departure of the float- 
ing Navy rallied the Rhode bland busi- 
ness- community around a common 
theme: What's done is done Now lei's 
grow from here, 

"And that's jusit what the state is do- 
ing, growing in directions it had never 
considered before. [ am particularly 
excited about the job potential in off- 
shore oil and gas development That 
could mean jobs for 3,000 Rhode Is- 
landers." 

Waterfront complex 

The period between virtual death 
and vigorous rebirr.li was much Uin^.-r 
for the area around the Brooklyn Nary 
Yard, which was shut d<«wn in 19fin 
Coastal Dry Dock & Repair Corp. 
moved in during 1972 and rehabilitat- 
ed about 60 percent of the waterfront 
complex, much of which had deterio- 
rated during eight yearn of nonuse. 

Charles J. O'Donnell, Coastal's vice 
president, says; "The navy yard com- 
plementft the industrial demands of 
the area, and the site was perfectly 
suited for our type of work. 

"The value of any military to civil- 
ian transfer depends on what the fed- 
eral price tag ts and whether there I* 
municipal development. The Brooklyn 
Navy Yard was sold to New York City 
for $25 million That was a represent!! 
tive value because a great deal of out- 
moded muff came with it, 

"There is no way that private reuse 
could match the number of jobs thai 
federal money provided during World 
War II when the navy yard employed 
about 25,000. But we've come in with 
30 private sector employers to provide 
about 5,000 jobs. Given the city's utili- 
ties, tones, and labor, we think what 
we've done at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
is pretty significant " 

Ind uartrlml community 

When the Decatur Army Signal De- 
pot closed, that central Illinois commu- 
nity lost more than 1,300 civilian jobs 
Gove rrirm 'lit and ImHineta got together 
and persuaded the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. to locate at the formeT mil- 
itary installation 

Decatur City Manager Leslie T Al- 
len says: "We've always been an indus- 
trial community with a good supply of 
trained workers. When the army depot 
closed 15 years ago, some people 
screamed that we were really going to 
suffer, but the negative economic im- 
pact was short-lived because of Fire- 
stone. 

"The company's coming also hud a 
ripple effect Other firms were encour- 



aged to move here because of Fire- 
stone's successful manufacturing 
operation. Businesses like to locate 
where others are doing will. We're 
more than holding our own now 

"Looking back, the base closing was 
a plus." 

Local firms 

In 1973, Laredo, Texas, was in- 
formed that the air force base, a mas' 
fiive economic presence since 19*2. 
would be closed. The base then em- 
ployed 2,250 military and 1300 civilian 
personnel. The annual aggregate pay- 
roll was about $23 million, and local 
firms hud been selling the baae aim 09 * 
$2 million worth of goods a year. 

Opportunity Laredo, & 25- member 
citizens committee, was quickly 
formed lo guide the base's conversion 
to private sector use. The committee 
worked with federal agencies and the 
Texas Industrial Commission. 

The city acquired the airfield and re- 
lated properties in 1976 as a municipal 
airport Soon a private developer p*J f " 
chased 257 base housing units for $3-9 
million They are almost fully occupied 
now 

Military personnel 

More than 20 manufacturing com pa* 
nies have come to the base area, and ci- 
vilian jobs now exceed the number 
that existed before the closing. About 
85 percent of the almost 2,000 acres 
made available by the federal govern- 
ment are now being used. Laredo JW 
nior College nnd Texas Agricultural 
and Industrial College have estab- 
lished campuses, and 120 acres ha v,? 
been set aside Tor recreation 

Twelve years ago when Walker Ai f 
Force Base at Roswell, N Men . wd* 
closed. 379 civilian jabs were lost and 
4,900 military personnel were trans- 
ferred Roswell's Chamber of Com- 
merce led the drive to turn the ba^ 
into the Roswell Industrial Air Center- 
Firms such as Greyhound Corpora- 
tion's bus manufacturing subsidiary' 
Levi Strauss 8t Co., and Ijmtfhorn 
Manufacturing Co.. Inc., moved to th? 
town where a young girl nnmfd Nunc?' 
Lopez was learning to hit a golf ball 

Greyhound hod been seeking facU'* 
ties to house its bus manufacturing eP* 
erations. The base's cavernous hung* 1 * 
built for B-36s had an elaborate over- 
head crane system, flooring thai could 
handle heavy loads, and SQ0.0Q 0 
■iqusire feel of office space 

Greyhound made it* first inquir'* 5 
in March, 1974. began shakedown pre- 
duclion in the fall, and rolled buflt* olt 
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While base closings usually aUect only a single communily, Ihe massive cu 
In naval installations In Rhode Island hit the entire state. Now Iha Newport 
area is busy supporting offshore oil and gas exploration activities 




The Greyhound Corp. found a cavernous place to manufaelure buses in a hangar 
built tor B-36 bomberi al a former air base near floswell. N. Men. Now mere 
are three limes as many (ob* on the base as there were before th* closing 



rhf assembly hnf in March, 1975 To- 
day, there are about three tiroes W 
many civilian jobs on the former air 
base as there were before the closing. 

Jim N Berry, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Rostwfll chamber, recall* 
the- early transition years' "As a result 
of the closing, we were stuck with 
8,000 empty homes in town A manu- 
facturer's representative advised us to 
attract retirees to buy the existing 
homes and put their suviaga in our fi- 
nancial institution*. This idea resulted 
in a tnrmendmiA growth in resources 

LVirijIiJsim (Vnrcr. .1:1 i rirluM r Lil , 
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educntionnl, recreational, and com- 
mercial complex on the site of the for- 
mer Donaldson Air Force Base mar 
Greenville, S.C., « another exam pie of 
pnvuti- ehterpriw and pulilii- •u>r\nrit.-> 
working together. 

When Donaldson's closing wus an- 
nounced in 1062, local officials, the 
South Carolina congressional delega- 
tion, which then included Rep Mendel 
Rivers, chairman of the House Armed 

Services * omm.ltH-, and Ir.i-im-w n-pj- 

resentative* worked with federal offi- 
cials to create a business and 
iririuHlri.il p:irk 
la 1964. Donaldson Center was re- 



xuncd In less than four months 
initial city-county investment of Si -6 
million had been repaid with the pro- 
ceeds from the leasing and sales of 
base property. Over the next decode* 
Greenville County's retail galea grew 
from $250 6 million lo 3656.4 million 
The county tux liase grew from $6-6 
million to $13.2 million in the some pe- 
riod. Local officials attribute S.fiOO new 
jobs to the acononik' adjustment, 3,200 
on the former base and 2,4()0 off it 

Ten tlmeu more jobs 

Current civilian jobs are ten lime* 
the number lost when the base rl'i-<"' 
Pre.si-nt iLinilltil n-ittal iticocn- 
equals the cost af the property. 

Industrial firm* attracted to Don*!* 
son included Morton Norwich Pharmfl' 
cal Co., Union Carbide Corp., UM G&M 
F. W Woolworth & Co., and Mlchelin 
Tire Corp, 

Wilt inn) J. Alton, one of Union Car- 
bide's Donaldson plant managers, saj* 
"We're very pleased with the Wraj tW 
Green vi lie city and county govern- 
ments have worked with the private 
veci.ir in . ifj»Tntin« this center. Then- 
wasn't much industrial development 
in this area, and the bow provided m 
with necessities like water and mutt&t 
from the stnrt. That factor certain^' 
attracted us " 

Mr Alton points out that (hero wen? 
no labor problems during the transi- 
tion "because this isn't n unioiii?*^ 
area The chamber of mmnn'ri'" i- crO 
strong here, with good leadership. And 
South Carolina instituted an on-site 
training program for new employee* 
for which the state pays." 

Sophisticated assistance 

By law, I he Defense Dep 
must an*LSI communities in tht- inin* 1 
tinn that follows base closing Ovei 
the years, this assistance has becomr 
more sophisticated. 

fn a manual on civilian reuse oi fur 
mer military bases, the Piesiden' * 
Economic Adjustment Committee I"* 4 * 
four suggestions 

• Utilise the military phascdown P*" 
riod to secure interim-use tenon** 
whose operations nrr consistent KW 
long-term plans Once Ihe community 
secures title to the facilities, these W 1 " 
ants can acquire the buildings our I Ip* 
ur le-isi' them 

a Postpone nil but essential cw" tfl1 
improvements, during the early J"*** 

••I ifHTIltinn 

• ld«-ntif> nnprovi'menU*. eligible fa* 
fi'dt-rnl ururM.- oi tin imc 'In- nnpi' ,t * 1 
meats with revenue bonds, using til* 
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rental revenues from l he civilian ten 
ant* for debt service on the bonds. 

• Salvage un needed, obsolescent 
Structure!* with the net proceeds used 
to finance capital lrriprovemenU. 

A central flguri" hi liic hale iriili-;- 

tion assistance program is William .1 
Shwhan, director of the Defense De- 
partment's* Office of Economic Adjust* 
menl. 

Mr, Sheehun soya: "When you get 
out nf Washington and iii-rost- Ibi' 
country, as I m tint do continually, you 
ftet m reiil fettt fur jusi what ihe Im-til 
piropli'. with l In- ].ri'.^h' sector .iK iho 
tniiin riynnmo. can tlu 

"The cooperotion and leadership or 
the chamber* of commerce ucnwy the 
Country' hnve been indispensiblt- The 
mayors and the city councils piny a vi- 
tal rale, but the private sector knows 



real estate and business potential and 
can successfully market these proper- 
ties from the first. 

"These base areas represent instant 
Npace with n minimum of front-end 
costs- Water, electricity, sawsis, tnd 
road* are in. To go outside a city today 
and create a 1.000-acre industrial park 
from scratch would run $1 0,000 to 
$ 1 2,000 an acre, That's before you mer- 
chandise the property. 

"But a major problem reminns ' 
says Mr Sheehnn. 'The federal #ov- 
ernment marhineri, f'>r movrru: then 
properties into private hands has been 
cumbersome. One of our specific proj- 
ect* this year in to speed up the Lrunsi 
tion process through increased cooper- 
ation between the General Services 
Administration nnd the Defense De- 
partment 



"We nri* particularly concerned 
about culling red tape in handling en- 
vironmental conflicts. These often 
arise in the transition from military to 
civihan u»c. and we must work harder 
to reach agreements before the con 
tendinis sioVm Im-unie pulnn^'fi ' 

Despite the many economic success 
stories, base closings are always trau- 
matic, There ure (he enormous physi- 
cal problems of displacement, 
relocation, and retraining us well as 
the psychological upheavals of change 

And iNiIitk-initS are particularly vul- 
nerable to the affected community's 
displeasure. As a key Srnnte Arrmtd 
Services committee staffer said wryly: 
F'N'-n iuwirutker on Cupitol Hill is for 
saving money by closing obsolete mili- 
tary pasts . as long as they're not in 
his state or district." □ 




One contractor did it all. 
Of course it's an Armco Building System. 



A great feature about on Armco* Building is 
f ne Armco Building Dealer who comes with ir 

he- con find the fight site for your new 
JOclllfy develop quick budge! esnmates 
Resign ir to your enact requirements, ond 
iJteA build it quickly 

ror more information write Armco Building 



Systems Dep* Moov Box 600 Middlefown 
Ohio 45042 In Canoda write to Armco 
Conodo Ltd P O Box 3000 Guelph 
Ontario N1H 6P2 

Or find your local Authored Armco Build ARMCO 
ing Dealer in the Yellow Pages under * * 
"Buildings-Metal \ § 
Armco OuSldtng Systems w 
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The 1337 Packard club nedan, in it* day one tif Amenta's 
i'vi, nt iuiurv rnfu. /itt* tn i ume mure i-i>tiaut OWtT the years. 
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77i in purple Modei A u the prtde and 
paxtinn tff collector Lvreene French, 
a bu»ine**u <,mmi in .<an ftafvl, t 'ulif. 

To rutin ju$t one mat antique U quite an 
invntmtmt, but now-retired Attanta 
bnnker Milh Lflflr (nice had thin /l«f. 




ANTIQUE CARS 



&fh *ffiffcds So iftaund 



By John CosteUo 



AM uukicanb really in love with the auto? Is it true, as 
i one mule car buff claims, that "we are nothing but a 
bunch of moonstruck lovers bewitched by a flared fender 
"ustead or a flaring akin?** 

EV>09 the sight of an auto really make our motors race, 
Set our pistons pounding, and spark muffled explosions of 
*&»otion under our hoods? 

If bo, women as well as men are slaves to the passion 
I could just hup that cor." says Lareeno H. French, past 
President of the- Golden Gate region of the Antique Auto- 
mobile Club of America. "And I have a model of it on my 
dealt, so I can see it all day long " 
She's talking about her purple 1930 Model A Ford coupe. 
Anna W Stanley echoes Mrs, French's sentiments. 
"1 really love my little car," ahe says, 
The object of her affection is an nwnrd-winning classic— 
* 1931 fourdoor Cadillac. Anna, who describes herself as 
the only boy in a family of three girls," restored the en- 
tail to mint condition. 

We even wwr* love songa about the nutc. Like In My 
Merry Oldsmoiule. 
True, that's a golden oldie, or on evergreen. But it wasn't 
° n ly in a misty, sentimental yesterday that the muse 
moved us. How about those lines from Crocodile Rock— 
frighted in 1972 by Dick James Music Ltd: 

/•oiig nights cryin ' by the record machine, 
learning of my Chevy and my old blue jean*. 

Collectors will pay a pretty penny for even nn old Tin 
' z?l e. Recently, an owner in Eugene, Oregon, offered a 
91l i Ford touring cor— 75 percent stored -for $6,500 
*«P ad mn in the Jforstlcw Carriage Gazette, published by 
ll * Horseless Carriage Club of America 

^"tos may or may not improve with age. But their price* 
^"ainly do. You could get a 1950 Ford convert ible — 3*> 
1-8 Jounger than the touring car nnd m good running 
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condition — for the "best offer over $4,000 " The owner put 
it up for sale in Antique Automobile, published by the An- 
tique Automobile Club of America, lnc 

But fine, rare collector'* items may cost a small fortune. 

This year, a 1936 500K Mercedes-Benz roadster went for 
$400,000. That's a new record for an antique car, says Chris- 
tie's, the auction house that managed the sale for the estate 
of a Los Angeles real estate investor and car collector 

How much is spent each year by antique car collectors? 

Far bom-ngain autoa, completely restored? 

For basket cases, found in farmers' barns, orchards, or 
front yards? 

For rejuvenation at machine shops, point shops, and up- 
holsterers — bringing back their youth? 

For parts at shows, flea marked, and through classified 
ads' 

No one knows. 

For example, Hemmtngn Motor Sen*, a bible of the car 
collectors, carries more than 400 pages of advertisements 
an each issue Most of them are bids and offers for cars, 
parts, and restoration services. 
So much for free enterprise. Now back to raw emotion. 
To C Wayne Wagner, the big thrill is competition. He 
Mia his wife have His and Her can: 1947 Chrysler Town 
nnd Country convertibles. Thin year, they entered them in 
Antique Automobile Club of America meets at Chflttnnoo- 
gB, Term.. Woostcr. Ohio, and Hageretown. Md, 

fSARS aju£ JuncEo on how perfectly they have been re- 
\f stored. You want your entry to look just the way it did 
when the first owner bought It. 

The judges are sticklers for authenticity. One of the most 
common ways to lose points, a veteran judge explains, it U> 
have improper grease firtings or the wrong style of hose 
chumps. 

"There is nothing worse. " h« say*, "than to see n beauti- 
ful restoration with the wrong type of valve stems " The 
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Wagners' cars both won awnrd plaques 
at the Chattanooga meet. 

"Then we competed La a higher class 
for the presentation award," Mr. Wag- 
ner says "We won at Wooster and Ha- 




When antique car owners gather 
to compete for awards, there is 
muck emphasis on authenticity 
and a lot af polishing. 

gerstown. This award is nuw this year. 
We got some of the first la be presented 

"It s hard work," he adds, "to get the 
cars just right — they are beautiful, 
wooden-body Convertibles. But it's 
worth it It's a thrill to win." 

His 1947 Chrylser is tan with a black 
top. Hera is green with a black top. 
Why both Chryslers? 

"Well." he aays, "my brother and 1 
own a ChrysJer-Plymauth-Dodge deal- 
ership my father started in New Wil- 
mington. Pa." 

You can often tell an antique car 
buff by the size of his garage 
C. Wayne Wagner's is 40 feet by 60 
feet It holds 1 1 automobile*. 

Don C Boulton's is 40 feet by 100 
Teat. Part of it is a restoration shop. 

He is president of the Horseless Car- 
riage Club of America. The big thing 
in this club," he says, "is touring. 

"We're much more into that than 
the concours d 'elegance angle That's a 
Taney French word for taking the cars 
out to a field, running them out of the 
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trailer! onto silk sheets, and having 
them judged — like a beauty pageant. 

"We like to tour. The purpose is to 
get out these old cars — 1916 vintage or 
earlier — and drive them hard Give 
them a good workout " 
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A club tour is nostalgia on wheels 
Clothing of the era of the vehicle is en- 
couraged on all tours. On annua! na- 
tional tours it's a must. 

"We all dress up." wiys Mr. Boulton. 
"Frilly stuff and lovely hats with flow- 
ers on them for the women. Siring lies 
and funny suits with peg panto for us. 

"We step back 60 years with just a 
change of clothes " 

But, for him, "two thirds of the fun 
of the hobby is rebuilding the car. The 
rest is fellowship with people who have 
interests like mine," hesays. 

"I guess I'm a tinkerer. I always 
liked to work with my hands, and pol- 
ish, fit and assemble. I think that's 
something a fellow just comes by natu- 
rally," says the proprietor of Yow 
Brake and Clutch Supply Co., Oklaho- 
ma City, Okla. 

He drives a 1904 Cadillac. 

"The cor." he says, "has a one-cylin- 
der, eight-horsepower, water-cooled en- 
gine It's under the seat, and you crank it 
from the side. The car will carry four 
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people right along at 26 miles an hour-" 

What docs this first cousin to a horse 
and buggy look like? 

"Well," he says, "like maybe the 
horse has just run off." 

Don Boulton is right at home with 
lathes, milling machines, drill presses, 
and bead-blasters, a machine that uses 
beads of glass instead of sand. 

Loreene French wouldn't know a 
bead-blaster from an ooga-horn. 

"But you don't have to be a grease 
monkey to love antique cars," she says 

"My 1»30 Model A is totally authen- 
tic—except for the color — because I had 
it restored That look nine months. 

"Mr. Ford used to say you can have 
any color you wont— as long as it 'a 
block. Actually, there were tan, grey, 
and navy Fords, too. but all on the 
duller side of plain. 

"Now, my car was purple when 1 
bought it A stripteaser had owned it. 
Maybe it was a little gaudy, but apiffy. 

"And the color suited me to a T, Pur- 
ple has been my favorite color ever 
since I've been alive." 

But the original paint job wasn't the 
best. "The restorer stripped it to the 
metal, and put on 15 hand-rubbed 
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coats of purple paint until it shone like 
□ mirror 

"Now you can stand 30 blocks away 
and part your hair in it" 

Mrs. French owns French's Hitching 
Post in San Rafael. Calif., which sells 
Western and English riding apparel 
and equipment 

She likes to drive her Model A on 
tours, in Fourth of July ptiriides, and 
on other festive o c casioca. She takes 
along a few friends to ornament the 
front and rumble .seats 

"We dross up," she says. "The 
Charleston-type look— feathers and s 
bandeau around my head, long strings 
of beads, and ti flapper skirt And when 
we ride by in that little coupe with the 
rumble seat the gold stripes and the 
whitewalls, 1 never see a grouchy face 
In the crowd." 

Antique cars can be like truffles— 
i hard to find 
No one knows that better than Rob- 
ert A. Gibbs. He's president of the 
Steam Auto Club of America, Inc. 

The steam carriage is far senior to 
what Mr. Gibbs calls the gas car- 
Nicholas Joseph Cugnot of Franc* 
built the first self-powered vehicle ever 
to move on a public rood— in l"65. H 
ran on steam. 

Steam-powered buses, carrying sfi 
many as 22 passengers, ran in Great 
Britain in 1801, Ken W. Purdy points 
out in his book. Wonderful World of 
the Autamobile. 

In 1896. F. B. and F 0. Stanley, 
identical twins, built their first Stan- 
ley steamer. The first time mat* 




A fully restored antique car has a c/o# r - > 
occwisorv that has fang since vanish*' 
from the exterior of modern auto*. 
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When He Gets Hurt , 
We All Get Hurt . 




There's no arguing the fact lhal workers' com- 
pensation—America's oldest form of social 
insurance— has benefitted employees. Laws In all SO 
states guarantee disabled workers continuation of 
income as well a* expenses for medical care and 
rehabilitation. 

But workers' compensation Is not without its faults. 
Medical costs that rise more rapidly than other prices 
are part of the problem. But so are waste and abuse. 
Ultra-liberal Interpretations oi what constitutes (ob- 
f elated i npu ty have pu t a strain on both employers and 
insurers In some cases, partially disabled workers 
collect permanent benefits despite holding down full- 
time jobs, thereby receiving what amounts to double 



compensation. 

Add to these factors the threat of federal Intervt'Ti- 
tion that would aggravate existing problems by in- 
creasing present benefits without curtailing present 
abuses, and you have a very real threat to the system. 

We can't afford to let Ihat happen. None of us. Not 
when we realize that while the cost is paid for initially 
by the employer, it's ultimately passed on to the con- 
sumer. 

That's why Harleysvilk urges you to demand thai 
your state legislators improve the administration of 
their present system by adhering strictly to fair eligibil- 
ity standards and efficient supervision of claims 




INSURANCE 

Protecting What's Right with America 

Har1oy«v1ll« Incuranc* Comparnn »r» lull-lln* inturart •ptcifttl.ttrtg, in 
bu*ln«*t, personal «nd III* ln»ur»ne» coverage tailored to your tp*cihc nwdi 

For moit tfMaii*. c&ntnel your indap«nd«ni Karleyavlll« agam 
You'll rind h*m in th« Y«ilo» P*j»» 
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streaked acroa3 the earth at better 
than two miles a minute — 127.6 miles 
per hour — he did it in a Stanley steam- 
er at Ormond Beach, Fla., shortly after 
the turn of the century 

Steam cars have intrigued Mr. 
Gibbs. founder and now director of 
Gibbs Machine Co.. Inc., Greensboro, 
N C. ever since he was a bid. 

"My dad owned a machine shop in 
Commerce. Ga " he says "1 saw my first 
steam car there, and I never forgot it" 

He joined the Horseless Carnage 
Club in 1953. when he had a gas car, a 
1923 Franklin. 

"But/' he says. "1 wo* always talk- 
ing about steam cars. One day. when 
we were on tour in North Carolina, a 
member told me he knew where there 
was a steam car, although the owner 
wouldn't sell it 

"I went to see it anyway. The car 
was owned by an 81 -year <\ Id gentle- 
man who lived in Bonnerton. N. C. Il 
was just a crossroads with a grocery 
store Once there had been .i post of- 
fice, but that had disappeared 

"The owner, an ex-mail carrier, 
bought the car in 1909, secondhand. 
He intended to use it to deliver rn»il 
That wasn't too successful So he 
stored the cur in hist barn. 

"In 1953, Hurricane Hazel tore his 
barn down. So he moved the car out un- 
der a big oak tree, near his farmhouse. " 

Under the oak was a 1901 White. 
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i one of the moat talked about cars 
in the United Stales. In 1906, the fam- 
uli-. Whittling Billy" (named after the 
hiaa of its exhaust steam) was burning 
up the racetrack* 

It once held the world's record for a 
mile track — 74.07 miles per hour. 

But it would have been hard to rec- 
ognize the fleet speedster in the relic 

n 



under the oak tree Mr. Gibbs was 
shocked at what he saw. 

"There it was," he says, "sitting out 
in the weather, rotting away, 

"I said to the owner: T know you 
won't sell it But how can you let an 
antique sit out there and rot away? 
You're robbing future generations of 
something valuable.' 

"He wouldn't sell it because he hat- 
ed to part with it. But he wound up giv- 
ing it to me, I guess because he felt I 
would give it a good home " 

It took the North Carolina business- 
man five years of tender, loving care to 
restore what has been described as "a 
pointed box on a set of wheels." 

What's so great about a steamer? 

"It has a maximum starting ability, 
or torque, at zero speed. It's always En 
gear, and when you open the throttle, 
it starts moving off smoothly with 
hardly a sound," says Mr. Gibbs. "It's 




Hood ornaments art back in vogue. 
On antique vurs they serveti at a 
nuHator rap ami temperature gouge. 

extremely ijuiet, very r;lean. with very 
little pollution." 

He believes it hits a future — as well 
as a past. 

What kind of outos do car buffs col- 
lect? Almost any kind — of any vintage 

The Antique Auto Club of America, 
the country's oldest and largest auto- 
motive historical society, ha* competi- 
tive classes for all kinds of cars 25 
years old or older 

But there are many kinds of car clubs 
for auto* of much more recent origin- 
Corvette, Thunderhird. Volkswagen. 

Membership isn't restricted to car 
owners. Its almost always open to en- 
thusiasts who merely enjoy the earn or 
nave an interest in their history, pres- 
ervation, or restoration 

Restoration is Anna Stanley's spe- 
cialty She and her b unhand, Garvin, 
own the Red Bird Garage in Roanoke. 
V U 

That fits in nicely with her hobby 
This year, her 1991 Cadillac, a four- 
door sedan with a V-8 engine, took sec- 
ond place In its class ftt ■ national An- 



tique Auto Club meet in Hagerstown, 
Md. 

She restored it herself, with n little 
help from Garvin on tightening the 
wing nuts and bolts. 
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"But the first car I restored from the 
ground up was a Model T Ford. My 
husband and I found it in pieces in * 
barn in Maggie Valley, W Va," 

Never heard of Maggie Valley'' 

"Well," Mrs Stanley says, "it's hard 
to find, I'll tell you 

"We had to bring the car back in a 
stake-body truck, with all those pieced 
of the Model T piled up in the truck bed 

"And we were so proud of ourselves," 
she confide*. "You see, I think we had 
given just a little or nothing for the car 

"As we were coming into Roanoke, a 
man pulled up behind us and said: 'I've 
got a Model T I'll give you, if you'll get 
it cut of my yard." 

"So we had two 1923 Model T Fords 

"My husband told me: 'If you'll sell 
one- of these cars, I'll give you th<> other 
one,' 

"I got busy «nd sold one of the cars 
And that's the way ( got my first an- 
tique I'm a wheeler and dealer " 

Mrs. Stanley is a board member of 
the Anriuue Auto Club — only the sec- 
ond woman on the board since the 
club's founding in 1935. 

What did she do with the decrepit 
Model T from Maggie Valley 1 :' 

"I put it together myself. I over- 
hauled the motor, scraped the wooden 
wheels with n piece or broken glass, 
and took the car to the upholstery shop 
for a new top." 

flaw long did it Like to put Humpty 
Dumpty together agtun 1 ' 

"Oh, I'd say about a year/she replies 

And what was the toughest part of 
the job? "None of it was tough." she 
says. "It was fun." ^ 
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New! How to Form 

a Public/Private Sector 
nscalPartnershlp 




IMPROVING. 



LOCAL 



RSCAL 



MANAGB»JT 



Aqflon Guidelines for Business Exeojtjves 



for association and 
chamber executives, 
municipal officials 
and urban 

specialists as well as 
corporate leaders* 



The National Chamber's 
exclusive book tells how and 
why a business/government 
partnership can improve 
local fiscal posture by using 
proven techniques. Contents include budget preparation; 
improved accounting and financial reporting; evaluating 
public service expenditures. Extensive bibliography. 
Order now! 



Make check payable to 

Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 



1615 H Street, N.W- 
Washington, D.C 20062 



Please send me 



Improving Local Government Flecal Management 



(#5908). 1-9 copies $10.00 each; 10-24 copies S8.50 each; 25-99 copies $7. 25 each. 100 
copies or more $6.50 each. 



Enclosed is my check for $ 
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Qxintryon 
the Rebound 

This is the first in a series of seven commentaries on various aspects of Argentina today. Our 
objective is to provide the American public with an informed view of Argentina as an open, 
progressive, and friendly country. 

Individual freedom has been an underlying principle of Argentine society since its emancipation 
from monarchial Spain in 181 6. In this regard, Argentine history is very similar to that of the United 
States- Argentine independence was imbued with the concepts of individual Freedom and democracy 
and It is these concepts which are firmly buitt into Argentina's constitutional framework and destiny. 

Dramatic events during the administration of the Isabel Peron government however, threatened 
these basic freedoms and the well-being of the Argentine people. To avoid further political and 
economic chaos, the armed forces intervened In March 1976. 

The military became involved in a "dirty war against urban and rural terrorists who were receiving 
support from international terrorist groups. Argentine revolutionaries espoused an ideology which ran 
counter to the views of the Argentine majority and contrary to every democratic principle. They 
labelled the legal system an instrument of class repression and murdered judges who were carrying 
out their judicial responsibilities. They killed, kidnapped, and tortured workers, businessmen (foreign 
and host country), and government leaders in an effort to bring about political and economic chaos 
They supported their terrorist activities through ransoms and bank robberies. 

This same repudiation and disrespect for democratic principles is being repeated today by terrorist 
aggression in other countries. Industrialized as well as underdeveloped. 

Motivated by the communist ideology of the violent overthrow of government the terrorists in 
Argentina attempted to destroy the institutions of the constitutional system in order to establish a 
leftist totalitarian state. They were. In fact close relatives of the terrorists who are operating today In 
Spain, Italy and elsewhere. 

During the "state of seige" that existed in Argentina from 1 976-78, the terrorist tactics of the 
guerrillas forced the armed forces to adopt a strategy of "fighting fire with fire." Excesses on both 
Sides were the unhappy consequences of an ideological extremism which attacked with full force and 
with utmost contempt the human person. 

Fortunately tine armed forces, with the backing of the Argentine populace, have defeated the 
internationally-supported terrorists who sought to make Argentina a Marxist state. Presently, 
Argentina is in the throes of returning to normalcy. Evidence of this is clearly witnessed in the 
government's return to the full exercise of justice through the civil courts; re -establishment of the rule 
of law and constitutional guarantees; arid the reaffirmation of private initiative and enterprise. All of 
these positive and progressive policies haw produced an environment in which the human nghls ot 
fwB majority are safeguarded and an economic recovery which benefits all Argentine society. 

SAN MARTIN PLAZA 
BUENOS AIRES. ARGENTINA 




How to Achieve Total Financial Freedom 



A MUTUAL CONCERN We never met 
and probably never will, but 1 think we share 

• common interest That interest is In 
achieving complete and tula! financial free- 
dom 

Fir.r-!.:l :o, tii-T Worth rrai:h<-d thn rrtajflr 
million dollar mark, and il only took me 4fl 
months to achieve that. 

That might not impress you. but if you hod 
wen me junt a few years ago, you might win- 
der how I did il I lived in Denver then, in a 
cramped, tumbled down house at 2545 South 
High Street. My wife wn expecting our sec- 
ond child and we were so broke we had to 
borrow S 150.00 from a relative jual to buy 
food and pay the rent 

By the way. I know | didn't make a mi I hen 
dollar* because of my superior intellect — I 
barely got through Amen High School 
i Ames, lowai with a C average. I did a little 
better later on but I soon realized that a 
salaried job won not the way to become fl nan- 
cinily free [f you'll stop and think, you'll 
realize that millionaires do not work 10, 20. 
or 60 timet harder or longer than you. 

FINANCIAL FREEDOM. It «rtna that moat 
people who are charging for financial advicsj 
have studied how to "do it" but have never 
actually "done it" themselves. You will find 
u you read my formulas, that unce I have 
actually achieved total financial freedom 

myself, that ynu will receive from roe mare 
than just the motivation to achieve yourawn 
financial independence, but a workable 
*tep-by-«tep plan to actually do it 

STEP-8V-STEP. Contained in the work 
-Milled Horn To Wale Up The financial 
Genius inside You are the various formula* 
which w>U show you exactly how you can do 
each of the foltowing- 

■ buy income properties far aa little as $100 
down 

• begin without any cash. 

• put f 10.000 ensh and more in your pocket 
each time you buy i without selling pro, 
perty.i 

■ compounds your assets at 100"! yearly, 
a legally avoid paying federal or state in- 
come fairs. 

a buy bargains at one-half the market 
value. 

MORE LEISURE. If you apply these for 
mula* and method* you will find in a very 
■hnrt time, you will be able to do almost 

anything you care t.jdo. and t think lit thnt 
lime vnu mill 1"md a* I have, that spending 
several weeka on the beuchea of Hawaii, or 
on the skt slopes of Colorado, or just sigh too*- 
ing in Europe, or any other place in the 
world, you begin to understand what real 
freedom [■ all about 

Most people think that it would be im- 
pi.s -7 h 1 1 ■ I . , d<. ^ imi - of the th ings I isled above. 
For example, to buy a property, and at the 
tame ti me put % lO.OUO 'or mure* cash in your 
pocket without selling the property, or to buy 

a property With little or no rush down 

Believe me. it is possible and fairly simple 
This It exactly how most wealthy people ac- 




Mark O. Harold sen became a millionaire in four years because he 
found a way to harness inflation to his benefit Now it s your turnF "7Y* 
found" says Haroldsen, "that most people fust need a specific road 
map to toUow. . . they can do what I've done, " 



luully do make 10. 20. or 50 times more 
muney than you du 

YOUR MONEY'S WORTH, While I was 
struggling on making my first million, 1 
often thought how nice it would be to have 
the persona! advice and counsel from soltve- 
an* like Howard Hughes or J. Paul Getty 

What would I hnvf Ivi-ii willing !<■ ['.iv I * 
this service? f can tell you one more thing for 
sure, it would have been n lot more than the 
$10.00 that I'm going to oak you to invest in 
your financial future 



country Inse, not because they lack l n _ 
tplligence, or even willpnwer. hut heraus* a ' 

procrasiintition. or lack of action — plea** 
don't be like the masse* Make a deow* 
while you have this paper in your baud* 
Make a decision now to either art now ano 
fend ior my material or immediately roU.no 
file this paper. If yourdecision isto order. 
It now. not later Otherwise you may lo»* 
just bv default 

FINANCIAL FREEDOM." To order, 
simply take any Bute paper, write the worn* 
"Financial Kri-edom," your name and •»' 



". . . more than 500.000 people have discovered that my 
formulas will provide the road map that can lead to total 
financial freedom ..." 



FOR YOUH FUTURE WJ,.. *,U tl,i. 
|10 00 actually do for you 1 It will give you a 
complete step- by -step plan thai vou can fol- 
low to become totally and completely fiium- 
nalh independent 

Please try to understand my dilemma I'm 

not a New York advertimng .sgenry with all 
thesr iiroft's-iiolial skill and manpower to 
write a powerful and pereuasive ad to enn- 
vmce you that I can make you Daancinlly 

: (irt. fu lldlMlt t .im |ll'.'. .iinH'bMy IMM 

actually 'done il', and can really show you 
how to 'do it'. 

TEST IT YOURSELF Il i rcolly quitr Inr 
Ira ting to have nimethinK no valuable an I 
know I have, but lack the skill to convim M 
|u-oljlr In trv it for tin maelves I hope by my 
simple direct approach I can convince you to 
try my formulas 

INDECISION — THE COSTLY DECISION 

It HjH'mi the majority of the people in our nrh 



dress, and send it along with a check W 
$10011 rn M.iil. 'i H.imhWn, In, Wl *\ 
1(00 W**t, DeptG-MO, Salt Lake City, Utah 
(M119. 

If you tend for my material* now, 1 **' 
also send ynu documenLs that will show V*" 
precisely how you can burrow frnm tSfl.f" 
to 9200,000 at 2* above the prime rate u K"» 
hist your signature as collateral 

IT S GUARANTEED, if ynu are still 
what skeptical, and believe me, when 
started nut I certainly was, beciiuve ftf 
many people in the world Irving to decn»* 
others, f would encourage you to P** tI '*\i 
your check hy AO days, and 1 promlS* 
guarantee that it will not be deposited 
least ihtw 30 day*, and if for any reason y 4l ~ 

do imi think that whdl I hove «*nl you n"*** 
up, in evrry n«pe<l to what I told you in SB 
N'tler, send the material back, nnd I *' ( 
Quickly, without question, rrfund yo*. 
money and send back your own unca* n 

check «r money order 

*M2i MjirKU H«™*W" l* e 



When school opens, 
open a student's 

eyes and ears to the 
free enterprise system. 

SPONSOR "ECONOMICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS' 
A PROVEN EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS. 



Its reception and acceptance by both 
teachers and students has been overwhelmingly 
positive. Over 12-million secondary school 
students have already discovered the nature of 
the competitive enterprise system and its direct 
relevance to their lives. 

Developed by teaching professionals for 
the National Chamber, "Economics for Youn# 
Americans" explains "the system" in ways 
which provoke and sustain excitement and 
"iterest with filmstnps, cassette recordings and 
Printed scripts. Phase I explains Profits, Pro 
dtictivity. Money and Business/Ecology; Phase 
1 deals with Paychecks, Pricing, Business 
Competition and Savings, Either kit can be used 
b'.H ihev art- dcsiinied ■> >om\\W-v.\i-v.\ 

^another. 

If your area still doesn't have "Eo >m >mii> 
tn| Yomin Americans." this is your opportunity 



to sponsor distribution. Ideally, distribution 
should take place eariy in the school year, so we 
-nj^est you act quickly. 

This is your chance to help young citizens 
learn more about the way our competitive 
enterprise system works. Why not order today? 




[Economics for Young Americans 

I Mr Robert H Momey Project Director [20? t>59 131 53) 

J Chamber of Comrn*rco of tne United States 

| '615 h Siren! N W Washington. D C 200*2 

I W B would like to made if possible tew the *iudwti Of 

J <«hoats; m (county) (Hats) 

I to broaden tneir knowledge of banc economics by having 

I ECONOMICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS kill in !hair achooits) 

I Ounng [he ig79-80 year 

% — It ttte area I've picked is covered, yoo may place these MAM j. 

I EVA kils elsewhere in Our state since I realm ho* inv 

! pflrtant it it for M students Hp lesm about the enter 

I prise tyalem 

1 No wanted PHASE I » S35 S 



, 1 

Bill me I 
Payment enclosed (mafia checks payable to Chamber | 
Of Commerce of the United State*). | 

I am willing to have my local ij hu rib et handle distribution 

Jf there is no local chamber, have the National Cham- 
ber make dmlr ibullon 
.1 will make dratribution myself. 
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No 



TOTAL 
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SOUND OFF RESPONSE 



Electric Cars Draw Some Positive Support 



Gasoline lines were long Tempers 
I were short. During a summer 
plagued with spirnling pump prices, 
Americans begun viewing Lheir gaso- 
lme-slurping automobiles with some- 
thing lean than ndnring eyes 

Electric-powered vehicles, which 
made their debut at the turn of the 
century, may be in for a more serious 
look, from gasoline-conscious Ameri- 
cana. The obvious advantage of electric 
care is that they don't use gasoline. 
But there are some problems. 

Critics are quick to point out that 
electric care require recharging, which 
uses other energy resources Ui produce 
electricity. Also, electric care are 
heavy and small and have a limited 
range. The lead-acid batteries now 
used to power most electric care have a 
life of 18 to 34 months and cost as 
much as $2,000 to replace- 
In July, Nation's Business asked if 
electric cars wit*? the Hwwer to Amer- 
ica's gasoline shortage Respondents 
were almost evenly divided, with elec- 
tric vehicles getting a vote of confi- 
dence from a slight majority. 

"If m-town cars could be limited to 
electric, the savings in gasoline in our 
major cities alone would solve a great 
many problems in gasoline production, 
supply, and dependence on foreign 
oil," say* Clyde R Hoey II, president of 
Grimsiey & Grimsley, Inc., Ports- 
mouth. Va. 

Fred Michaelyon. owner of Berk- 
shire Carpets, Great Barrington, 
Mass., says: "The time has come when 
nothing must stand in the way of de- 
veloping electric care," 

Arlene Lawman, innkeeper of the 
Holiday Inn in Ben Ion Harbor, Mich., 
relates this story: "We felt so §u re ten 
years ago that electric cars were the 
answer that we installed two recharge 
stations. We used to have an experi- 
mental car that would stop here on its 
way to Detroit. And not a small car ei- 
ther, but a regular-sue American Me- 
ters car with baticrie*. 

"Ws liked them back in the late fif- 
ties and early sixties. Why has it taken 
bo Jong to develop them?" 

Brent Wilson, microwave supervisor 
■l the Siskiyou Telephone Co.. Fort 

86 




Harold Jones, president. Action 
Business Machine* Inc. Go Hand. 
Tt^as, says electric cars won 't ever 
replace gasoline-powered auto*. 



Jones, Calif.. i> m.i sold 'm ihp electric 
car as a solution to gasoline shortages. 

"There is an old, but simple rule of 
physics— you can't get something far 
nothing. I question how much fuel is 
required just to carry the heavier bat- 
teries? How much energy to make the 
batteries? And most of all, how much 
energy to chaige the batteries'*" 

"1 don't think we have the scientific 
knowledge to develop an electric car 
that the public can afford to use." says 
Glen A. Chase, vice president of Homo 
Federal Savings and Loan Association. 
Marion, Ohio. "I. for one, would rather 
walk or ride a bike than buy an alec- 
trie car " 

Stuart P. Nichols, vice president and 
secretary of the Nichols-Belleville 
Agency, Inc., Tupper Lake, N- Y„ also 
answered no He says: "The answer 
lies in responsible government action 
to encourage the auto industry to rein- 
vent the auto." 

"The electrtc car should not be 
thought of as a replacement for the car 
as we know it today." says Walter H. 
Mueller, director of technical services 
for the Indianapolis Power & Light 
Co., IndinnapolLs, Ind- He suggests that 
a two-passenger vehicle for commuting 
and shopping, with a top speed of 20 
miles per hour, should be developed. 




John W. Rowan, prvaident. Energy 
Development Associates, Madison 
Heigh Is, Mich. , tays ten percent of 
passenger tars could be electric. 
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Charles M. Davis, aerospace erg 1 ' 
neer for the Marshall Space Flight 
Center/NASA, Huntsville, Ala., agrees 
with Mr. Mueller. He substantiates the 
feasibility of electric care with U. S> 
driving statistics. Ninety-two percent 
of all one-way trips (Le., trine that end 
with a parking period of several hours' 
cover distances of less than 20 mile*' 
he says. He adds that these trips ac- 
count for mare than one half of all 
miles driven by private vehicles in thi* 
country. 

"Electric care may be an interesting- 
eic pensive status symbol for some p** - 
pis, to indicate that they are doinf! 
their part to solve the gasoline -ihori 
age," says Lloyd E. Shopard, vice pre* 1 " 
dent and assistant trust officer. 
Farmers Saving* Bank, Marshall. M" 
"Electric cars ua a solution for the ea* 
crgy problem will only be a symbol, 
like the White House's solar hot wau-r 
system." , 
"Americans must end their love af- 
fair with the automobile," say* 
Norris, manager of Party Time fc* 
Inc., Tarpon Springs, Fin. 

"Mass transit and a chnnge in cotn- 
muting habits have to evolve. There I* 
little benefit from having electric car 
traffic jams Instead of gasoline c»f 
traffic jams," 
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WASHINGTON AUDIO 
JOURNAL 

a new audio cassette series, for 
those who want to be informed 
about the washington events that 
impact on business and economics. 

WASHINGTON AUDIO JOURNAL 

is a ane-of-o-hjrxj casserre programming 

r^ on* can meter (He Chomcer of Commerce of rhe United Stores' unique 
capabilities io provide so much e*duilve brood- baled .nformanon tin 
eodi 30- minute cawne ■ Top-Ptloriry luuev comprehensive report 
• Legrslaiive Round-Up Congress-cmos ptopowls affecting txrstnou. rhe 
consumer rhe general ccar o( iMng ■ Economic Update by The National 
Chamber i top economic— foen to moke business decision* easier ■ Spe- 
ed Feciuet- focusing on one ol the currenr major problems — actual 
comment frcrr Washington trader update; on importnnt chartgct 

HASHIMGTON AUDIO JOURNAL o convenient, anytime, que* <etrerce m 
^amotion service for busines people, educoron, ond jiudenrs. t»ke it wher- 
ever you use audio cassette plcjrerv commuting by on. car. ben ty nmn at 
the office, ar home 

Count on timeliness- Thieve kitii- monthly cosserrej cue mealed rwo days 
after production a completed 

Court on expertise- Produced ond moderated by Lorry Ourler. rortonolly 
kiown broadcast journoiiy hast of Smaty Business." United Airlines 
inftrght audio program. 

Court on o money-bad* guarantee: You hove 30 days to try WASHINGTON 
AUDIO JOURNAL H you o/en't completely satisfied *mih ttie ftrtf r\*o tape* 
cancel yout subscription and teaerve a fu« refund. 

Qecome o choner subscriber and receive (tie first (October 1st) 
coisette by sending tn your order NOW. 



WASHINGTON AUDIO JOURNAL 

Cfrombi d Comrrwar of tm IV«ntJ 'torn 

1611 H Vrr*» N V VMhnpan D C 20067 /< 'JOT) iW 62+e 

Ful yew 24-e*io<i lucwnpnon i 1 JO 

Make Cteda po>«tii« to Otamoet of Comme*te of uVmed ton ! P*vd*rm of 
CoWo'tic ond *he tMoxJ of Columbia «W oppropnort «i« to*. ) 
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Out of Work, 
But in the Money 

Displaced employees in certain industries 
are benefiting from special federal payments 



By Wi Ilium Kroger 




Airline employe*! who lose their fo0s because of deregulation q1 rhe Industry 
may recoive Si much » 70 percent of their i tier-tax Income — up to 
S 1 .200 a month — for as long at afx years. Final benefit! are nol yet set. 



programs so far Amount to nearly $1 
billion Two other program* are ex- 
pectnd to start this year All benefits 
are funded by general taxes, unlike or- 
dinary unemployment compensation, 
which is paid for mostly by taxes on 
employers. 

Two of the programs ore contained 
in laws that created AmtxaJt in 1970 
and Con rail in 1973. The others come 
under the trade adjustment assistance 
program, which went into effect In 
1976, and the Redwood Expansion and 
Airline Deregulation acts, both of 
which became law last year. Benefits 
Under the Airline Deregulation Act 
are now being set; Amtrak benefits, 
which were set in 1973. will nol kick in 
until Amtrak routes are cut next 
month. 



PEOPLE WHO TREK to the local unem- 
ployment office when they are laid 
off. fill out intricate forms, and wait in 
seemingly endless lines stand to gain 
jobless benefits ranging from a low of 
$80 a week in Mississippi to a high Of 
$172 a week in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

But there are others who by going 
through the same process stand to gain 
much, much more. The difference cen- 
ters on th*> types of jobs they had Con- 
gress In recent years has created 
several little-known oornperuuition pro- 
grams that benefit special groups of 
workers ranging from West Const lum- 
berjacks and eastern coal miners to 
northeast railroad employees and. 
soon, airline workers 

Benefit* paid through three of the 



The wheels that set these individual 
compensation programs in motion be- 
gan in the late 1960s with the merger 
of the Pennsylvania tutd New York 
Central railroad*. The niuiiugementt 
of both railroads agreed to extraordi- 
nary protection of affected employees 
to gain acceptance of the merger by 
the unions involved. However, the la- 
bor agreements were criticized after 
the merged railroad, the Perm-Cent raL 
filed for bankruptcy. Subsequent con- 
gressional heoringn led to the creation 
of the Consolidated Railroad Corp.. ° r 
Conrail, In early 1974 

Generous provisions 

"Employee benefits of the m 

carrier wet* t r • I .,- ..i,. r.-., 

carrier's collapse," says Robert 
Hawk, community and regional devel- 
opment director for the Chamber Ll1 
Commerce of the United S(;tl«>-- Bui 
Congress, "as a way of gathering sup* 
port for Conrail. was willing to accept 
generous labor protraction provisions' 
he adds. 

Under the Regional Rail Reorganiza- 
tion Act, which created Conrail, em- 
ployees displaced as a result of the 
merger could receive UW percent uf 
their annual average gross pay. not 10 
exceed $2,500 a month Thih money, 
for employees with five or more years 
service, is payable until the employe* 
becomes 65. 

Employees with fewer than fiv? 
years' service also became eligible fo r 
compensation; For three years' serviC' 
n lump-sum payment equal to ?2 
weeks of pay, for fewer than three 
years' service, cm** payment equal to 3° 
weeks' pay 

Seniority district 

There were no statutory provision* 
either to train displaced employees in 
new occupations or to help them fi* 1 
other jobs. However, if an employee «** 
cejving benefit* is offered a position "* 
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his or her same class or craft and 
Riorjty district and turns it down, 
benefit* end. 

If the posit tan is outside the senior- 
ity district and more than 30 milefl 
*way from an employee"* residence, 
'bat individual can accept the position, 
Ko on furlough, or draw severance pay. 
If furlough is chosen, benefits end, but 
can be reinstated if the individual goes 

work and then in laid off at a later 
date. If severance pay ie chosen, the In* 
dividual cannot work agnin Cor Con- 
r &ii. Maximum severance pay is 
*20,0OQ. 

Since the actual reorganization in 
1976, an average of 12,000 people a 
month hove hwn drawing benefits 
The initial $260 million appropriated 
"? Congress to cover these benefit* is 
nearly gone: legislation to provide 
*2Q0 million more through fiscal 1362 
"a* been introduced, 

Amtruk benefits similar 

Denefiu under Amtrak are similar, 
but Compensation is based on net pay 
'Kitesd of gross pay. and participants 
c *n draw benefits for only six yean. 

Hie administration has requested 
^at 43 percent of Amtrak's routes be 
cut > but CongresB apparently has other 
l<J ea« month, citing increased 

Amtrak usage, the House voted to trim 
"»p route* by only 18 percent The Sen- 
ate voted a 20 percent cut, A confer- 
e J u * committee will have to iron out 
difference 
At the 43 percent cut, federal offi- 
cii h«d «a [mated that 5.800 employ- 
would lose their jobfl. Based <m that 
Tiber, an Amtrak spokesman says 
oenofita to these displaced employees 
the six-year qualifying period 
*«u!d amount to ikbout $97 million, 
$69 million being paid in the first 
because of the low's lump-sum 
Provision*. 

out of capital funds 

Alan S. Boyd, Amtrak president, has 
"° complained that bejieTil jiaymenl* 
^nd*r the admin jut ration's proposal 
* u uld have to come from capital Funds 
A mtrak has requested 5171 millkin in 
a P'tnl expenditures for the coming fis- 
f}' Mil, most of It to be earmarked for 
e new equipment and track and 
""dbfcd maintenance that Mr- Boyd 
^ysare 30 desperately needed- 
__^riKTT?88 4 however, ha* changed the 
pending estimates The House has np- 
r_ >v<id an incrvaw in the capital ex- 
^d,[u r( . requegt frorfl S17I mil | I(lft 

*«" mifiipn 

Senate incneaBed Amtrak'* capi- 
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lal expenditure request to $176 mil- 
lion, but added $30 million to the 
overall budget, earmarked specifically 
for labor compensation payments. The 
differences, as with the reduction in 
Amtrak miles, will have to be ironed 
out in a conference committee If fewer 
Amtrak miles are cut, then fewer em- 
ployees will lose their jobs, and com- 
pensation payments wiB be less than 
projected earlier. 

The President also can block what 
Congress does, so final projections are 
speculative now. 

The benefits program under the 



trade adjustment assistance program, 
which was set up to help workers dis- 
placed by foreign imports, has paid out 
more than $691 million to 440,000-plus 
workers since it begun in 1975. Last 
year alone. 156,000 workers drew $276 
million, up from the 117,000 workers 
who drew $149 million in 1977 

Beneficiaries of this program range 
From miners to textile workers to 
clothing-industry employee*. The max- 
imum weekly benefit i§ based on the 
average manufacturing wage, which 
recently was 5250. 

Under the Redwood Expansion Act, 



"Cuckler had our building ready for us... 
and we didn't even know it." 

(Hundreds of Cuckler building owners can fell you this)} 




The buildings pictured above were all built using steel, 
mass-produced, packaged building systems from Cuckler. 



Your own building package can be 
assembled and delivered quickly. 
The components are already bulk. 
Vrju save time and money Youre 
in business sooner and cosls are 
predictable. 

Without exception every Cudder 
package is precision built using 
top quality materials. Your building 
looks good from the start and stays 



ma* w a / 'on ■. i o i years of econom- 
ical service— low maintenance 
and long life 

Many package sizes available 
with lots of options Your nearby 
CuCkler builder can help ynu get 
what you need He will reaped 
your budget and deadline Call 
him lodsy or mall coupon below 
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Liberal benefit* are being paid to certain jobleis workers, lhank» to Congress 
For example. California redwood logger* displaced because of a new federal 
law can actually draw mora in barvaffla. lhan may sarnad when employed. 



which took affect ihis year, ,m t-tnplay- 
ee could receive more compensation 
than he or she earned when working 
The law added 48.000 acres to the Na- 
tional Redwood Forest; at the same 
time, less acreage is available for the 
lumber industry. It is estimated about 
1.300 employees will Jose their Jobs. 

Benefits formula 

The benefits formula for dia placed 
workers multiplies total hours worked 
over a three-year period times the 
highest hourly rat* paid, then com- 
putet the average-. The highest hourly 
rate probably will be the most recent 
one paid. If an individual worked murt> 
hours in a previous year, including 
overtime, benefit* can exceed the indi- 
vidual's salary at the time he or she 
was laid off. 

The redwood law also allows just 
about anyone involved with the affect- 
ed industry to qualify for benefits re- 
gardless of the reason for losing a job, 
except being find for cause. 



Lump-sum payments, possibly ae 
high as 315.000, are provided for cer- 
tain employees, and health and pen- 
sion benefits are paid by the federal 
government In addition, under a re- 
[ ruining provision, participant* cun ub- 
tain college degrees with ih<> help of 
federal payments. 

The Labor Department reports that 
average pay in the program is running 
al about 5250 per week, which includes 
unemployment insurance payments. 
Benefits can last for ns long as mx 
years, and when unemployment insur- 
ance payments end, the redwood bene- 
fit program will make up the 
difference 

Monthly and lump-sum benefit* paid 
under the law since it took effect are 
more than 16 million. More than 600 
individuals are drawing monthly bene- 
fits; about 300 others received lump 
sums. 

Unp federal official contends that 
the California loggers protested the 
federal lockup of additional redwood 



forest because it threatened their jobs. 
The trade-off approved by Congress 
was a liberal benefit package for dis - 
placed logging workers, the officii 
says. "People don't know about thef* 
benefit programs; all they know is w» 
saved some redwoods," he adds. 



Right of rehire 

The newest of the five compensatii 
programs is the Airline Deregulation 
A-.- 1. Huirv-d in'" hv.- !..-' ' ' :..'<■ >. 

Qualified employees displaced as * 
result of deregulation became eligible 
for rehire first anywhere within the 
airline industry, to be recalled first by 
the former employer, nnd to be credit- 
ed with the game seniority wherever 
the individual goes 

These provisions have created con fa' 
sion and some concern among employ* 
era. For example, an employee whe 
worked for one airline is supposed to 
have first right of rehire at another 
airline What if the individual is 
union member, and the hiring airli 
is nonunion? What if the individual be- 
longs to one union, goes to work for at 1 
airline represented by another unlaa> 
and does not want to change unions? 

Under the law. Congress did not set 
benefit levels, although a six-year Itm' 1 
was stipulated. When debating the i* - 
sue, the House and Senate could a" 1 
agree, so they turned the matter ovef 
to the Labor Department Congre* 
will review the regulations before thi"* 
become final. 

Maximum benefits recently suggest 
ed were 70 percent of an individual • 
after-tax income, with a ceiling " 
11,200 a month. However, airlfi 
unions want more- 
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At what price? 

Roberts. Kenyon, deputy director < 
the Office of Program Management f L,r 
the Labor Department, asks: "He* 
much is all this going to cost us? If ul1 * 
employment insurance is- inequitably 
then perhaps we should address » n - 
problems that may exist with the ba* 6 
compensation system instead of enfltf 
ing all these other special bem'lii 
grams," he soys. Fragmentation & 
compensation programs is Inequitab** 
to American workers in general ^ 
expensive because of increased adrn' r 
istrntion costs, he odds. 

M r. Kenyon foresees the possibility ' 
liberal benefit programs used as trad* 
offsin legislation dealing with theAl 
ka lands lockup bill and trucking d* r 
iiljm.m Tin.- li-i i nulii K.- 

Never have so many given so tK^t 
for so few 
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A Stran building that # 
saves you money going in. 
And happily ever after. 




Thai's a Siran building for you. 

A building that starts saving you 
htoney hghi trom »he beginning 
^"d goes on saving year after 
year 

Sf ran s systems approach to 
construction gets your building up 
■aster, saving lime and labor. Intel 
■rn financing can even be reduced 

Alter you move in. tne savings 
Keep coming Slran's faclory- 
wsulated wall and rool panels 
y r eatly reduce heating and cool- 
n 9 costs, cutting energy usage 



Beautiful. 

Tell me more aboul Slran saving 
Name 

True 



Address 
City 



Slate 



Zip 



Stran 

The way lo build todoy 

WlBMtM 

f a M tmiiwrf 



"! by as much as one-third over 
I olner buildings Generally speak- 
| mg. maintenance requirements 
■ will be lower, too 

K you're looking lor a way to cut 
I the cost ol constructing and oper • 
i s1mg a new building, crip and mail 
Ihis coupon to; Slran. PO Box 
1 40490, Houston. Texas 77040 
j Or call toH free 1-800-621-7700. 
,exi 106 Missouri residents call: 
'1-800-892-7655. ext 108 Stran has 
| some beautiful alternatives ihat 
j save you money, happily ever after 
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Oomnlic Irleviaion production could increai* 
twcnuae of new I ethnology 
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Mim«luri(«lt«n h«» «ilow«<l I he TV »et 10 follow 
vrrwnn to III* greal outdoor* 



Homo entertommenl m Ihe luluic will be centered around I he new hiq 
•creco TV* Ihit Cenvral Eleclrtc model. 



CONSUMER INDTOTRY 

ELECTRONICS: gggStH 

New Technology May Dam 
the Flood of imports 




CONSUMER EI.CC7TBONIC5 QOt Off to ft 
»iatic -crackling siart 5& years ago 
*hen regular radio broadcasting began 
** eajT M | >g out over the airwaves from sta- 
"ons KDKA in Pillsburgh and WW J in 
Detroit. 

* spate ol inventions and technotogl- 
breakthroughs such as the vacuum 
j^be, the transistor, arm micracircuitry 
e fimed up with mass production to 
^ke 94gM and sound devices as com. 
™on in the home as centra! heating. To- 
~*V' ihe industry is in the throes o< a 
™3'arnorpho S s sparked by advanced 
I ^mput&r technology 



Early radios were bulky and heavy. 
Solid-stale electronics has resulted In 
radios as small as a package of dga- 
rottea, The picture tubes ol primitive 
television receivers were about the aae 
of a page in a book. Now. projection sys- 
tems give viewers the luxury of a giant 
screen that takes up an entire wall. 

The industry has come a long way 
from the Afwaler Kent console. In the 
1930s and 1940s, radio was in its hey- 
day. By that time, there were 150 million 
radios in homes, cars, and public ptaooe 
In 1 93 9, tho industry posted $340 million 
in sates. 



By the mid- 1 950s, television had blan 
keled the nation, and consumer dec 
ironies, the accepted generic name for 
the industry, never looked back Retail 
sales of consumer electronics were an 
estimated S15 billion in 1878. says Ihe 
Electronic Industries Association 

New generation 

in sedition to television, radio, and au- 
dio equipment, the association says. Ihe 
industry includes a new generation ol 
products: Citizens band radio transceiv- 
ers, telephone equipment, caWe televi- 
sion systems, computers, calculators, 
language translators, automobile elec- 
tronics, home fire and intrusion detec- 
tors, and electronic watches and clocks 

Unquestionably, television has been 
the heavyweight ol the industry The as- 
sociefjon says lhal factory sales ol both 
color and monochrome TVs totaled $4.3 
billion in 1 973. 

Although crude color television pic- 
tures were demonstrated as early as 
1930, real growth was delayed until reg- 
ularly scheduled TV broadcasting 
spanned the nation following World War 
II In ihe years since then, Americans 
have purchased nearly 300 million tele- 
vision receivers, including mora than 
1 00 million color sets. 

While the end of World War II brought 
a sharp decline m electronics manufac- 
turing to fill military needs, new products 
developed for the miliary, such as radar 
and the digital computer, filled the gap 
as they were applied to consumer prod- 
ucts. 

TV market captured 

As the industry grew, labor costs 
forced many firms to move assembly 
plants overseas. When the Japanese 
got into Ihe television market, ihey cap- 
tured <l 

In 1*76, before an orderly marketing 
agreement was negotiated with Japan, 
that natkn supplied 90 percent of U. 5 




This aneeholc chamber — a room without echoes — is used by ZenJIh Radio Corp. 
lo lost the frequency response- ol trie firm's Hna ol slereo speakers. 



color television imports. By June ol 
1978. trie Japanese share had dropped 
10 57 percent, but imports Irom Taiwan, 
Korea, and Canada had more than dou- 
bled. 

Racon! enforcement ol antidumping 
regulations also has contrtbuted to a sig- 
nificant reduction in Japan's exports ol 

color television gels to the Untied 
Stales In May. exports fell to 49.000 
units, down 31 percent from April and 
down 65 percent from a year earlier 

Totally dominated 

Restraints on color TV imports may 
impede, but wtlJ not stop the increasing 
import penetration of the domestic con- 
sumer electronic market says the Com- 
merce Department Almosl half 0> the 
market, say department analyst* con- 
sists of audio and videotape recorders 
home radros. and iow-cost hi-fi equip- 
ment. These markets arc almost totally 
dominated by Imports. 

Olher tacton; also may influence the 
future New technology has reduced the 
labor needed "o assemble electronic 
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producls. making it practical for some 
production 10 be moved back lo the 
United States, it has also made possible 
new product lines such as videotape and 
disc recorders, which, for the first time in 
recent years, give this country a chance 
lp compeie in ihe production ol some 
consumer products 

But there is no turnaround in Sight. In 
1973. We United Stales exported S3 18 
million and imported S2.2 billion worth ol 
consumer electronics goods and ser- 
vices. Tins year, the United Stales will 
export an estimated S650 million while 
importing $5.4 billion. 

The long-term growth and size of ihe 
U. S. consumer electronics industry will 
depend largely on its competitiveness in 
developing, manufacturing, and market- 
ing home video equipment, says Ihe 
Commerce Department 

In U S tndustwt Ouf!ook f 979. Ihe 
department warns. "The domestic In- 
dustry will nol only hava to retain most of 
the U S. color TV market when import 
restraints expire, but also acquire and 
maintain a major share of the emerging 

NATI 



peripheral TV equipment market The 
market lor video cameras, video record- 
er-players, computerized efocironlc 
games, interactive TV control consoles, 
and other TV-refated equipment could 
exceed the size of the present TV mar- 
ket within a lew years." 

A survey by Media Statistics shows 
lhal Japan may be losing it? edge in vid- 
eotape equipment. Sony Corp . w^* 1 
began marketing its recorder in the Unit- 
ed Slates in 1975, has accounted for 
26.4 percent ol the machines acquired 
since then. RCA Corp. which began 
marketing a rival design in the fail t> f 
1977, was |usi behind with 24.3 percent 
of the machines m use. That last catch- 
up, Ihe survey says, fends to suppo* 1 
RCA'S claims of current market leader' 
ship. 

Sales of these units ate expected to 
reach 1 25 mllHon in 1 976. If thai teval 13 
achieved. Ihe videotape recorder marks' 
will exceed Si billion in 1979, second 
only in size to the color TV set marke 1 
The demand is growing rapidly and has 
already fueled a pirate tape industry. 



First on the market 

Newer still on the home entertainment 
scene is Ihe videodisc player. And this 
time the competition is between two 
U. S. manufacturers: Magna vox and 
RCA. 

Magnavox was first on the market wi' n 
a videodisc player thai was introduced in 
Atlanta and will be marketed in other cit- 
ies as production increases. 

RCA plans to bring out a competing 
system by Chnstmas, 1980. "Videodisc 
s the greatest TV innovation from a 
U. S. manulacturer since RCA Wrjfc 
duced color TV in 1954." says Rot*?" 
Shortai, the company's director of ne* 9 
and information 

The discs are like phonograph reco/ds 
ihat can relay video images as wed s$ 
sound Like videotapes, the discs ai* 
used wilh ordinary TV Sets. But W^' 16 
programs c?n bo recorded on tape ca^ 
settes for later viewing. Ihe discs 
play only prerecorded material. 

The price, several hundred dollars 
lower than ihat of videotape record 0 ' 3, 
is expected lo appeal to a larger ma'k 6 *' 
The discs also will cost substantially ,ff8fl 
ihan tapes. 

Both systems 

"We believe ihat the videodisc af^ 
videotape machines will coexist." sfi ^ E 
Mr. Shortai. Some people will opi '° r!l 
disc system because of the lower pric fl " 
others will have bolh systems." 

The Magnavox nonconiact op t|Cfl 
syslom uses a laser beam to read I" 8 ^ 

(IN S IU-SIMCSS • SKI'TKMHKK 
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formation from an aluminum-coaled 
*Sc. The firm claims lhat (ho discs will 
wear out; nor will fFngerprints or 
smudges atfect play. 

The RCA system will use a needle. 
The firm claims its system will be less 
subject io damage in a home environ- 
ment and will bo easier and less oxpen- 
B ive 10 repair 

Since the mn chinos cannot record, 
'he availability of a wide sol eel ion of 
a| scs will bo an important factor in ma- 
frlne sales. With about 140 selections 
now on Ihq market, pnees for discs 
iumped atler the fir si six months. Faa- 
^ro films rose to S24.95 from S 15.95. 
ar td classics cost $15.95. up Irom S9.95. 

*'pha numeric keyboard* 

Home computer and electronic games 
ar o also growth products Since the in- 
troduction in 1972 of Simple baH-and- 
Baddte video games, ihe technology has 
become more sophrsuceted. 

The variety and versatility of program- 
mable games arc- made possible 
^ugh the use ol microprocessofs, al- 
phanumeric keyboards, and tape caa- 
**Has. Computer-type software is now 
titling used to program some games, an 
Jtttportani giep in the development of a 
'Srge market tor home computers, ac- 
cording to sgm? market analysts 

The main difference between sophisti- 
cated games and home computers is 
thai home computers have more prc- 
9'amrning and memory capabilities. Bui, 
(ho Induslry association, computer 
^hd game manufacturers are combining 
capabilities of both products. Games 
ara becoming more computer-like, and 
1110 st home computers now include 
Same functions 

Home video centers could be com- 
™° n m the 1980s, says ihe Commerce 
I^Partmeni, and threaten to cut into 
^heater attendance, But Ihe trend is not 
^ % to a p ur t a head with the vigor of the 

' wens bano ta dio craze that washed 

^oss the country following Ihe Arab oil 
embargo of 1973-1974. 
H CB sales peaked in 1976 at S960 mil- 
WUh about 82 percent imported, and 

'ooped to aboul $71$ million in 1977, 
T™'Bfcoijl B5 percent Imported. The in- 
.^ 5,r V s association says C8 radio rs "an 

mpottant and mature product destined 
Steady yearly sales at around five mil- 
"°n units." 

The Commerce Department attributes 
ol the problems of CB radio sales 
rr, F &deral Communications Com- 
sion, W hich increased the number of 
° channels from 23 to 40 Buyers, wait- 
M-lON's BUSINESS • Sfcl'I HMBSfl 




Citizens band radios, which have become in Import nn I pari at American lift sloes 
their introduction In 1958, hove KkJed a new jargon to the language. 



ing for the now models, left dealers with 
large inventories of 23-channel models. 
Tho drastic price cuts needed to sell the 
23-channel sets end their ready avail- 
ability left little demand for Ihe 40-ohan- 
nel sets when they hit the market. Price 
reductions were also necessary to sell 
those 

"What had been a sellers' market with 
substantial profits has become a buyers' 
market with marginal prolits. losses, and 
business failures," says a Commerce 
Department report 

But new, highly sophisticated, and ex- 
pensive transcervor models using micro- 
processors are expected lo create a 
new demand for CB equipment with 
greater capabilities than the older mod- 
els. The Commerce Department report 
predicts lhat "there will be a gradual ex- 
pansion, encouraged by the market for 
replacement equipment and original 
equipment in automobiles, lo perhaps 
S750 million per year by 1982." 

Sal** renaissance 

Meanwhile, television sates continue 
to grow Electronic Market Data Book. 
published by the industry association, re- 
ports: "Last year was a real record 
breaker in color television Sales to deal- 
ers exceeded ten million units for the 
first time in hisiory. surpassing ihose of 
the prevjous record year of 1373 by 
more than ten percent: 

The book adds that monochrome TV 
enjoyed a renaissance m 1978 with 6,7 
million sots sold, which was b'ack-and- 
while's best year since 1973 when 8,2 
million sets were sold. Despite these in- 
creased sales, 1978 also was the first 

1»T» 




The Qoawr Electronics Co. Bim-to-tflpe 
conversion system turn* ■ny film and 
IS mm slides Into videotape. 

year when the number of color sets in 
us© exceeded black-and-white sets. The 
market tor black-and-white sets is now 
almost entirely limited to portables, with 
the 12-inch diagonal screen continuing 
tobe Ihe best seller. In 19?8. 99 porceni 
of monochrome sets sold were portable 
or table models. Strong growth is ex- 
pected for the AC/ battery-operated sets 
lhat combine a small screen with a rad<o 
and an audiotape recorder. 

Sales of portable and table-model col- 
or sets have increased, but consoles still 
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A COMPLETE 
PART COURSE IN 
EXECUTIVE 
SELF- DEVELOPMENT, 

"EXECUTIVE SEMINARS IN SOUND" 
Yours To Try For 15 Days. ..FREE! 



Through these dramatic sound presenta- 
tions you use your imagination and memory 
10 "soak up" hundreds of guidelines to 
business success... to master your role as 
manager.. .to inspire new. conf idence in 
others...to motivate those who work for 
you... and to enjoy your own success. 

Kenlistir Onimiiti/uttnns Pul You In The 
Picture. Remember the days ot radio dramu 
...where the vivid use of actors and sound 
effects enlisted the powerful aid of \<uir 
imagination'.' You could close \oui eyes 
and "see" what was happening and it be- 
came indelibly etched in your memory. 
EXECUTIVE SEMINARS IN SOUND 
works on exactly the same principle, 

INoi A Series OF Lectures... Tin.' sii na- 
tions and people you will meet are as real 
as those you encounter every day in busi- 
ness. You'll "sit in" on actual problems 
as they unfold, listen to how they're mis- 
handled, and then, through the advantage 
of "stop motion", a narrator will interrupt 
the action to point out errors, to explain 
what went wrong and to show what should 
have been done. 

I he Overwhelming Advantage Ol ( on- 
v<.nience...Cassettes are used on the stan- 
dard cassette player (hat can be activated 
anywhere at anytime. At home during your 
leisure hours. Beside you as you commute 
to work. While traveling on a train or 
plane. Furthermore, they can be shared by 



others in your organization. ..even used for 
group training sessions. 

Executive Seminars In Sound is a unique 
burning adventure which will enable you 
to explore, in real life dramatizations, these 
essential guides to business and manage- 
ment success. 



1 




Explores the art of communication — talk 
ing. writing, listening. How skillful are 
you as a communicator, compared to 
[he businessmen you'll 
hear 

cassette': 



2 




Will help you capture wasted hours, 
turn them into productive effort so 
you can truly CONTROL your time. 



3 



Reveals techniques lhat master man- 
agers use to evaluate facts and mini- 
mize risks in decision, 



making. 




4Dramalizes a wide variety of "people 
problems" and how they are solved... 
everything from spoiling leaders to 
settling inter-office 
conflicts, 



5 



Demonstrates how to hand over respon- 
sibility to others so you can free your 
self fur the real job 



6 Learn the newest techniques for coping 
with constant changes in your busi- 
ness resulting from growth, competi- 
ll on. economics and government. 



7 Understand your situation toda> and 
know how to set realistic goats for the 
future through these re-creations of 
revealing case histories. 






8 The personal psychology of how to 
overcome fears, blind spots and 57 
varieties of hang-ups that can rob 
you of the joy of achievement . 

The complete H-part course at t»nk include*: 

* A handsome 1 1 U " x II 1 ; " vinyl cassette hinder 
with a built in pot Iter for each cassette. 

• The complete sei of eight cassettes, each one 
offering 45 to 50 minuies of playing lime. 

A Study Guide providing a written synopsis for 
each cassette, ideal for your personal review, as a 
re minder of sections you'll want to go hack to and 
listen to again, or for forraaitini* group Training 
sessions in your company. 

Lt realise V miliar* In Sound ■. jb tw yaun FRfct. Itir a IS 
day iwittinn By limply (tthng '>«i i»fi<I returning the aOUpoa 
h*"k"» vim van cumuli: the complete courtc »1 home- ji tjie 
irfftcc. ai ><>ur leisure' 

Nation's Business Hm * 
Executive Seminars Division 

IMS H Street. N.W.. Washington. D.C, 20062 
YES, I accept your 15-day Auiintot) Offer. Re«e nail the comptou 
» . .1N.--C i-r I vhuiIm Sttninart tit Sound :\'-h tttdv I" • 'If '1 " '•' <h 
oughty ultaficd, lean return ii Ivi full refund o| my payment 



□ Check cncJonsl lor S&5 
Bill to my: 

□ ButiX American! U Mawer Chitrite* □ American Expren 

So EkplMIMMt Dai* 



•If Mailer Charge, mer 4-di|ii number abmc name • — 

«y— -~ 

Kiii 
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I represent more than a quarter of safes in 
units and 8 considerably greater share in 
'dollars. 

Most early purchasers of color sets, 
says the industry association, bought 
consoles and are no* replacing these 
sets with new models of comparable 
Hjpen size- -and cabinet dimensions. 

Four radios per capita 

Early on, the populnnty of television 
brought predictions that rt would kill (he 
radio industry. &ut m trie 32 years that 
cover lha history of commercial tolevi 
sion. Americans have bought mare than 
a billion radios. This figure does not in- 
clude the hundreds Of millions of radiO- 
pbonograph, radio-recorder and radio- 
television combinations, and high fidelity 
radio tuners and receivers. Neverthe- 
less, it ts equal to more than tour radios 
lor every man. woman, and child in the 
country. 

FM continues to dominate, with 70 
percent o1 non-auto radios equipped 10 
tune to the FM band Multiband sets and 
other specialised types are gaming m 
popularity , These include sets that can 
tune into shortwave broadcasts from for* 
ergn countries, ship-to-shore radios, and 
government-operated weatner stations. 

The audio component market has 



been growing at ten to 20 percent annu- 
ally in recent years. Although audio- 
philes continue to demand more 
sophisticated and expensive tuners, am- 
plifiers, turntables, loudspeakers, stereo 
headphones, and accessories, the pre- 
dicted quadraphonic sound boom never 
wenl of! 

The chief reasons (or us failure s c ^- r -i 
to be the difficulties of arranging the a* 
erage room for quadraphonic listening— 
with all the seating near the center of iho 
room — and the limited selection of rec- 
ords available. 

Now. a new method of digital record- 
ing, based upon the reduction of sound 
Signals to discrete electronic pulses, 
promises somo drama&c changes over 
the next few years 

Digital recording has a wider dynamic 
range than the conventional analog re- 
corder and is designed to produce a 
clear sound free ol distortions. It is the 
greatest structural change m the record- 
ing industry since the wax cylinder was 
replaced by the pressed record m the 
eariy 1900s. 

North American Philips Corp., with a 
now compact disc system, plans To mar- 
ket these perfectly reproduced sounds 
within the next few years 

Philips says the price ol the unit will 



A Threat to Hollywood 



Hollywood and theater owners are 
not exactly having Ms Of jOy over the 
prediction by the Commerce Depart- 
ment that homo vidoo centers could 
become common In the 1980s and 
cut into theater attendance and other 
forms of entertainment. 

In Columbus. Ohio, the Warner Ca- 
ble Corp is already testing the mar- 
ket with a two way TV cabto system 

trial provides several new services 

In addition to local and imported 
TV channels, the system offers a 
wtde range of local programs, new 
and classic movies, sports and arts 
programs, and educational courses 
priced from S1 to S3 50 each. Sub- 
scribers get a control panel which of- 
fers 30 channel choices. The system 
aJS0 has five response buttons thai 
allow subscribers to participate <n lo- 
cal shows, vote on referendums. take 
quizzes, purchase products, and 
even rats programs. 

The system was used recently to 
poll viewer responses to President 
Carter's energy speech Pnor to that. 



it was used by Food and Drug Admin- 
istration Commissioner Donald Ken- 
nedy to gel consumer responses to 
product labeling The Chamber ol 
Commerce ol the United Stales also 
has used il for polling 

"In the 19 months the system has 
been operating in Columbus, the 
number ol subscribers has doubled." 
says Leo Murray, the company's vice 
president for public affairs 

Recently, subscribers also have 
been offered a home security optwn 
with links to fire, burglary, and emer- 
gency services Because consumer 
response has been good. Mr. Murray 
says, the company plans to expand 
its services to other cities 

It is stilt too early, says the Com- 
merce Department, to forecast what 
type of home communications and 
antertainment systems will evolve 
from these expenments But, depart- 
mental analysis believe, such sys- 
tems will eventually generate a large 
market for both consumer electronics 
hardware and software. 



not be prohibitrvB— aboui the same a* 
lor a good turntable — and that the discs 
should not cost any more than the aver- 
age long-playing record. 

Whether the compact disc will 
come the sound ol the iuture or go the 
way of quadraphonic will depend largely 
on whether recording studios makfi ,ne 
lull transition to digital recording. The 
costs of doing so are exorbitant now. 
and ihe system lacks sophisticated edit- 
ing capabilities. 

Also. unless the public can easily ob* 
tain the latest hits on compact discs, f- 
teresi will be minimal Bui il It catenas 
on. Ihe new System Could do to the long- 
playing record whal ihe LP did to 7as 
and extended-play records in the 19£ 



Pur* iron particles 
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Meanwhile, ihera are efforts lo 
prove the conventional stereo system* 
The 3M Co, is testing a new audiotape 
called Melafine. which uses pure M 1 
particles instead of oxides, enabling t jS ' 
sette recorders to reproduce audto f e ' 
quencies irom 20 to 20.000 hertz— 
range of normal human hearing. 

Prerecorded material on this tope caf 1 
be played on a standard machine, but ■ 
not compatible with present records'* 
New units would havo to tv- des<gned 10 
use it 

U S. factory production plus <mi- 
of auto radios came lo an estimate 
S582 million in 197fl, and indus"* 
sources place ihe total L». S. auto -sou 1 * 
market in 1978 at about S992 million 

In keeping with ihe trend toward mP' e 
compact systems, cassette players ha yf 
been gaining popularity over 8-track 
mdge systems and an? expected to #^ 
count lor more than 80 percent ol n** 
year's automobile lape system safe* 



edtf 
port* 



ltd- 



Total radio sales 

Continued talk o< a deep recession 
depression could result in marked red 1 
tion m electronic producl sales, out m _ 
way into 1 tT$ ihe only segment of 1 
industry to show a decrease m sale * 
dealers over 1978 is total redro sa |eS ' 
auto radio sales were up 6.4 percent 

II the economy slays relatively 
in the next few years, the Commef 
Departmem predicts that by 1963 ship 
ments of consumer eieclroniCS W»" ^ 
about 25 percent abov<* 1978 levels ^ 
constant dollars This would repress" 



compound annual growth ol 6 P 8 *' 
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ce* 1 ' 

The major laciors stimulating 
growth will be high consumer tnc0 "! "1 
additional households, and new P ,odU 
development <e . 

The flood of imports, howcve' 
mams the industry's major problem 
NATION'S BUSINKHS - BRPTKMBEB •* 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 

Please attach the latest address 
label from your Nation's Business 
cover, print your new address, 
and mail this form to Nation's 
Business- 
Important: Allow five weeks for 
address change. 

NATION'S BUSINESS 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
4940 NICHOLSON COURT 
KENSINGTON, MD. 20795 
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EDITORIAL 



A Synthetic Corporation 
to Produce Synthetic Fuel ? 



Edwaki) day. President Eisenhower's post- 
master general, told of receiving a letter 
addressed to God, which said'- "Dear God, we're 
poor and hungry. Please send $100 " 

Moved by the appeal, Mr. Day put a $20 bill 
of his own into an official envelope and sent it 
off. 

A few weeks later another letter arrived 
from the same party. This one said: "Dear God, 
we need Another $100. And please don't route 
it through Washington, because last time they 
deducted 80 percent of it there." 

The danger of something similar happening 
to this country's synthetic fuels program is 
good grounds for opposing President Carter's 
proposed Energy Security Corp 

The government corporation would get $88 
billion in public funds, most of it from the 
windfall profits tax to be imposed on the oil in- 
dustry from 1980 to 1990. This money would 
be used over that decade to build synfuels 
plants, make or guarantee loans to producers, 
and support prices. 

In other words, money that the energy in- 
dustry could have used to produce synfuels 
will be taken from the industry by the federal 
government, then given back to the industry 
to use to produce synfuels — minus whatever it 
costs to run the new bureaucracy, of course. 

Other parts of the President's energy pro- 
gram have a similar flavor 

• Klf.Tt.rif utilities that nul too lung ago 
were ordered to switch to oil from coal — envi- 



ronmentally objectionable — and natural gas — 
too scarce — are now being ordered to switch 
from oil — economically objectionable — to oth- 
er fuels, including coal and natural gas. 

* A new federal agency called the Energy 
Mobilization Board is to be created to cut 
through the red tape caused by other govern- 
ment agencies. 

The board could make a significant contribu- 
tion to domestic energy production if it is giv- 
en the power to waive rules and statutes 
impeding the construction or operation of criti- 
cally needed energy facilities. It might begin, 
for example, by abolishing the Energy Securi- 
ty Corp. But if Inn board gets only enough au- 
thority to add to the confusion, it won't merit 
business support. 

Then there is the larger question about the 
wisdom of creating new government programs 
to cope with the problems generated by older 
government programs. Why not just mtji[> the 
offending programs? There must be some ap- 
peal in that simple idea. It helped elect Jimmy 
Carter. 

Our energy supply problems are such a com- 
plex blend of economics and politics that it is 
difficult for even a well-inlormed insider to 
sort things out. But most of us can remember 
what life was like before the government start- 
ed protecting the consumer from the oil com- 
panies: Gasoline at times sold for less than the 
price of bottled water, and no one had to sit in 
line to gel it. □ 
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"Our inventory is our existence* 
Think we'd trust it to anything less 
than Scotch Brand Diskettes?" 
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Don Stone. President, 
Mass. Auto SupplyCompany, 
Inc.. Boston. Mass. 

Scotch Diskettes are the 
diskettes you can depend upon 
with the information your 
business depends upon. 

Each one is rested and 
certified error-free before it 
leaves our factory. Because we 
know nothing less thnn 
perfection is acceptable for 
>our vital business data. 

Scotch Diskettes are 
available in regular or mini 
sizes, compatible with almost 
any system. 

To find out where you 
can purchase Scotch Diskettes, 
call toll free: 800-328-1 300 
(In Minnesota, call collect 612- 
736-9625.) Ask for the Data 
h:..\M:.;inr Pn )tl i ids Pmsinn. In 
Canada, write 3M Canada Inc , 
London. Ontario. NnA 4T1 



If it's worth remembering, 

it's worth Scotch 

Data Recording Products, 




Announcing 
good taste at only 
3 mg. tar. 



Read bow new Flavor- 1 ntensified" Triumph 
pfives you taste good enough to stay with 
at only 3 mg;, tar. . .one of the lowest 
tar levels in cigarettes. 



TRIUMPH 



Triumph. The first and only cigarette that delivers 
gi h id taste with only 3 mg. tar. 

If youVeever been disappointed 
by one of the very low tar ciga- 
rettes, you will understand why 
Triumph is quite an achievement. 

Even the draw is a surprise, 

The smoke comes through 
abundantly. The taste reaches 
you smoothly. Effortlessly. With 
none of the struggle you may- 
have experienced in other very- 
low tar brands. Y< m don't have to 
pull— you just puff on Triumph- 
No gimmicks, no miracles. 

No less remarkable than 
Triumph itseif, is the technology 
that enabled us ti> build it. 

The crux of it: Instead of 
searching for some yet unimag- 
ined answer, Lorillard scientists 
took a more sensible tack. 



TRIUMPH 




Why not. they said, take everything we've leame 
about cigarettes, and push that technology farther 
than we ve ever pushed it before. 

Delivering taste, limiting tar. 

We found, for example, that combining two types 
filter fiber produces the best 
combination of taste and draw, 
That tiny "vents" in the filt 
rim smooth the taste. 

Thai lower leaf tobaccos 
i shaded from the heat of the sun) 
tend to be milder and lower in & 
than those ;it the top of the plan' 
In short, everything we could 
find that might intrust!} thi<;>rJ- 
3 mg. tar, was built into THump" 1 

Taste you won t get tired 

What it all comes down to is 
this: Triumph is not one of thos* 
ultra low tars that spoil your 
pleasure by short changing you 
on taste. 

Triumph, at only 3 mg, tar. 
is a cigarette with a taste ymi 
can stay with. So good, we 
believe you 'II never want to g*> 
tusck tnyvtn \>U fi^atrtk 



TRIUMPH 

One of the lowest tar cigarettes you can smoke. 
The one with taste enough to stay with, 



Warning- The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 



ftegulw and Menitiof 3 mg Tar." 0.4 mg. tkjtm av. per cigarette by FTC M<l M *' 



